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GEORGE STEPHENSON.* 



We may congratalate all true EDglishmen that an 
omission has been repaired in this instance, which we 
have to deplore in some others, and that the failure to 
preserve for us a biography of James Watt, has not 
been imitated in the case of George Stephenson, t It 
is extraordinary that some of the world's greatest 
benefactors should thus pass from the scene with their 
history comparatively unnoticed ; but so it has been 
continually ; and the claims of lineage or the privilege 
which inherits have constantly prevailed over the 
Genius which creates. In times verging on mytho- 
logy, even in classical Greecet, the records and tra- 
ditions of the Hellenic peerage are at least definite, if 
they are not very reliable ; while the authors of the 
useful arts, and of civil society, with the exception of 
their names, are mostly shrouded in obscurity. How 
much more we know of Lords Ajax and Achilles than, 
for example, of Triptolemus, — of the brave bullies 
who consumed com, than of the man who first drove 



* "The Life of George StephensoD, Kail way Engineer." By 
Samuel Smiles. Murray, 1857. [Reviewed in the Times of 
Sept. 9 and 16, 1857.] 

t This omission la about to be repaired in the forthcoming 
*' Life of Watt," by James P. Moibhead. 
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2 GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

a furrow for its reception I In the middle ages, again,^ 
Low mucli less of those who invented gunpowder, and 
the mariner's compass, than of those who generally 
employed either to a mischievous purpose. That this 
distinction should still pursue the inventors of our 
days is less rational and intelligible, and we rejoice 
when, as now, the claims of any of them are vindicated, 
— ^when, from the hidden company of the Brindle^'^s and 
Watts — men risen from the ranks to do worldwide 
service, and incidentally to be the architects of our 
country's later greatness, — we can obtain the authentic 
history of such a creator as George Stephenson. 

It is not too much to say, that by Mr. Smiles, who 
has performed- this office with eminent success, a 
considerable void has been filled up in the page of 
modem history. We see the vast proportions of our 
modem achievements ; and the epic story of this age of 
iron, more than half comprised in the feats of its 
strongest and most successful worker. The worker 
himself, with his noble simplicity and energy, his zeal 
for his kind, his native-bom gentleness and indomi- 
table tenacity, would probably have been eminent in 
any age or condition of society, but, in virtue of his 
actual achievements, and the obstacles he surmounted^ 
of his struggles and triumphs, we designate him a 
hero, and ask, in defence of this arbitrary title, what 
real conditions of heroism were there wanting ? Mr. 
Smiles has shown that he, at all events, is aware of 
the heroic and revolutionary aspects of his subject. 
He is conversant with the history of railways, and he 
perceives its relation to other history of which much 
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Las yet to be written, and some to be acted. He maj 
eyea be open, on this account, to the charge of ex- 
ean^veoess, and may have £edlen into the error of 
attempting to connect his hero's pretensions with those 
of his scaiodj less eminent son. Bat, at least, in what 
he has written of the earlier and more historic Stephen- 
8(«, he has united comprehensiveness with good taste ; 
so that George Stephenson's career is before us, from 
the oradle to the grave, and we should not think that 
much could be added to its illustration. At all events, 
with some additions^ which we derive from other 
sources, it is upon Mr. Smiles that we relj chiefly 
for the following particulars. 

Geoige St^henson was bom on the 9th of June, 
1781, in the colliery village of Wylam, about eight 
miles to the west of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, amid slag 
and cindem^ in an ordinary labourer's cottage, with 
unplastered wallfi^ bare rafters, and floor of clay. His 
fiiiher, ^ Old Bob," was the worthy descendant of an 
ancient and honourable line of working men, and his 
moUier, Mabel, was '^ a rale canny body ;" but, the 
wages of the former as a fireman, amounting to no 
more than 128. a week, schoding for Greoige was 
out of the question, and he was taken by his £Either 
bird-nestin§^ or told stories about Sinbad and Bobin- 
son Crusoe, as a substitute. His interest in birds* 
nests never lea him to his dying day, nor was thd 
serious business "of his life less identified with the 
flights of his childhood. Before the cottage door in 
which he was bom there ran a tram-road, on which 
the coal-waggons were then dragged by horses from 

B 2 



4 OEOBQE STEPHENSON. 

the pit to tbe loading-quay. Half the destiny of an 
age was latent in its rails, to be evolved hereafber by 
tbe very boy who, after his own probation was over, 
had to keep his yonnger brothers and sisters ont of 
the way of the horses. Thus eight years passed, when 
the fiimily removed to Dewley Bum, and (George, to 
his great joy, was elevated to the post of cowboy to a 
neighbouring farmer, at the wage of twopence a day, 
and matriculated definitely for his future career of 
labour. 

At first, however, he had leisure to develope his 
tastes and accomplishments. He still spent mach 
time in bird-nesting, also in making whistles out of 
reeds and scrannel-straws, and erecting Lilliputian 
mills in the little water-streams that ran into the 
Dewley Bog. There can be no doubt that he indi- 
cated thus early that bent which is termed a mecha- 
nical genius. His favourite amusement — and this 
deserves to be noted — was the erection of day engines, 
in conjunction with a certain Tom Tholoway. The 
boys found the clay for their engines in the adjoining 
bog, and the hemlock which grew about supplied them 
with abundance of imaginary steam-pipes. The place 
is still pointed out ** just aboon the cut end," as the 
people of the hamlet describe it, where the future 
engineer made his first essays in modelling. With 
respect to these, Mr. Smiles very aptly recalls the 
similar stories told about the boyish days of Smeaton. 

But a rise in life came, with which these occupations 
were hardly compatible, for Creorge passed from a pas- 
toral to an agricultural sphere, doubling his wages by 
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imdertaking to hoe turnips. Then he was taken on 
at the coUeiy as a *' picker," at 6d. a day, whence he 
was advanced to be driver of the ginhorse, at 8d. ; and 
there are those who still remember him in that capacity 
as a <' grit bare-legged laddie," whom they describe as 
" quick-witted and full of fun and tricks." He himself 
had some misgivings as to his physical dimensions, and 
was wont to hide himself when the owner of the col* 
liery went round, lest he should be thought too little 
a boy to earn his small wages. His soul, like the 
militiaman of Hogarth, was higher than his inches, 
and his fixed ambition was to be an engineman. 
Great, therefore, was his exultation when, at about 
fourteen years of age, he was appointed fireman, at the 
wage of Is. a day. 

From this point his fortunes took him from one pit 
to another, and procured him rising wages with his 
rising stature. At Throckley Bridge, when advanced 
to 12s. a week, "I am now," said he, "a made man 
for life." At seventeen he shot ahead of old Bob himT 
self, being made an engineman, or plugman, while the 
latter remained a fireman. He soon studied and 
mastered the working of his engine, and it became a 
sort of pet with him. Our readers will recall Boz's 
description of the man who made a companion of the 
fire he tended, when they read that the engine Ste- 
phenson watched exerted over him a species of fascina- 
tion. His greatest privilege was to find some one who 
could read to him by the engine fire out of any book 
or stray newspaper which found its way into the col- 
liery. Thus he learnt that the Egy^grtlans ha.tciK<^^ 
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birds' eggs by artificial lieat, and was prompted to do 
the same in his engine-honse. Also, he learnt that 
the wonderful engines of Watt and Bonlton were to be 
found described in books, and with the object of 
mastering these books, though a grown man, he went 
to a night-school, at 3d. a week, to learn his letters. 
For 4d. a week he included ^ figuring," while at the 
pit he learnt the art of brakeing an engine, thongh 
not without opposition from a fellow-workman. Brake- 
ing an engine was one of the highest departments of 
colliery labour, and when Stephenson was appointed 
brakesman at the Dolly Pit, and earned nearly £1 per 
week, he made overtures to one Fanny Henderson, a 
pretty farm servant, to share it. At this time, during 
his leisure hours, he added to his income by making and 
mending the shoes of his fellow- workmen ; and on one 
occasion he was favoured with the shoes of his sweet- 
heart, to sole. Here his heart was in the stitches, and 
he lingered over ids task, carrying the shoes aboirt 
with him, looking at them from time to time, and 
exclaiming, ''What a capital job he had made of them !" 
And a capital job it proved, for he was sh(nrtly married 
to the fisdr owner, who made him an excellent wife, 
and brought comfort as her dowry to the cottage 
which he took for her on Willington Quay. Here his 
only son Bobert was bom on the 16th of December, 
1803, and his strong soul was greatly cheered by the 
blessings of his married state. 

At this point, some material particulars are to be 
noted, that George was never to be seen " the worse 
for drink,'* that he was continuing to save money, that 
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he greatly enjoyed trials of strength and agility witk 
his fellow-workmen, and on one occasion licked the 
bully of the colliery in a pitched battle, though this 
was his first and last fight of this description. He 
was simultaneously preparing for his life-battle in a 
very different fiuBhion, by modelling experimental 
machines on winter evenings by the side of his wife ; 
and at the same time he even occupied himself a good 
deal, as so many other inventors have occupied them- 
selves before him, with attempts to discover the jper- 
petwd motion. He did not, indeed, neglect labours 
more practical and immediately profitable^ From 
mending shoes he proceeded to making them, and 
thence to making shoe-lasts, in which he was expert, 
and drove a good trade. From cleaning and repairing 
his own clock he also became one of the most fiunous 
clock-doctors in the neighbourhood. He was thus 
prospering and h&^j, till calamity overtook him, and, 
to his lasting sorrow, he lost his fair partner. Soon 
afterwards he removed for an interval to Scotland, on 
the invitation of the owners of a colliery, to superin- 
tend an engine they were erecting. On his return, he 
found his &ther reduced by an accident to blindness, 
and consequently to poverty ; so he paid his father's 
debts, cheerfully undertook the support of him and of 
his mother, and discharged this filial duty towards 
them until their death. 

At this time (1807-8), in consequence of the War, 
and all its heavy burdens, the condition of the working- 
classes was very discouraging, and George could not 
escape the general despondency. Moreover^ he w^aw 
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drawn for the militia, and nearly the whole of his 
hard-won earnings were swept away at a stroke. 
Thereupon, he contemplated the idea of emigrating to 
the United States, and a sore and sorrowful forecast 
ho took of his fortunes. " You know," said he, " the 
road from my house at the West Moor to Killing* 
worth. I remember when I went along that road I 
wept bitterly, for I knew not where my lot would be 
cast.** At length he elected to stay, and, by mending 
clocks and watches, or cutting out the pitmen's clothes 
after his labour was done, he not only sustained the 
prp»sure of the times, but procured the coveted means 
ol educating his son. It is said that there are clothes 
still worn at Killingworth which have been made after 
'' G^ordie Steevie's cut." Soon afterwards he signalized 
himself by curing a wheezy engine, at which ^' all the 
engineers of the neighbourhood were tried, as well as 
Crowther of the Ousebum, but they were clean bet." 
He got £10 for this job, as well as the provincial glory 
of beating Crowther of the Ousebum, and from this 
dav his services as an engineer, came into request. In 
1814, by dint of extra labours, to which the education 
of his son was still the prime motive, he had accumu* 
lated £100, in guineas, which he sold to the Jews, to 
the further increase of his little capital. To this 
position he was tending by his various devices, when, 
in 1812, he was appointed engine wright at Killing- 
worth, at the salary of £100 a year. 

Here we approach his experiments with the loco* 
motive, and his biographer precedes them with a 
chapter, in which he traces the history of the railwavs 
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091 which it was to nm. Wooden raiky it appears, 
were first laid down by Mr. Beamnont for the service 
of his coalpits, as early as 1 602. Boger North describes 
them ; so does Arthur Tonng, a century later. The first 
iron rails are supposed to have been laid down at 
Whitehaven in 1738. French travellers came and 
saw them with admiration ; but in one instance the 
cdliers themselves inaugurated them with a riot. In 
1800, Benjamin Outram using stone props instead of 
timber for supporting the ends and joinings of the 
rails, they became known as *' Outram or Uram* 
roads." The canal interests were then looking on 
somewhat uneasily. " We shall do well enough,** said 
the Duke of Bridgewater to Lord Kenyon, '' if we can 
keep dear of these ~— tramroads ; there's mischief 
in them.** So long, however, as the railway waggona 
were drawn by horses there was no reason for appre- 
hension ; for the infinitely greater load which a horse 
can draw uix>n a canal; with the inferences deduced by 
Arago in his fiimous report of 1838, is conclusive upon 
this question. On the question of another tractive 
power, that of locomotives, we need not go beyond the 
clear statement of Mr. Smiles. 

From Solomon Caus, the martyr of the Bicctre, 
through the Comishman Savory, through Watt, Moore, 
Evans, Synington, Murdoch — whose machine the pastor 
of the parish believed to be the Evil One in prapi-id 
persondy — through Thomas, Anderson, Trevethick, and 
others, the locomotive is derived; but the last appears 
first to have conceived the plan of applying his engine 
to travelling on railroads, and, after frightening a 
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DevoD^ire toll-keeper with bis '' dragon," as it was 
called, and inducing him to forego all thoughts of 
taking toll of ''the Devil,'* Trevethick actually con- 
structed an improved locomotive, to run on. the Merthyr 
Tydvil Railway, in South Wale& Mr. Smiles describes 
what it was, and that it was, practically, a failure. Then 
he discusses the attempts of BknldBsop, and of the 
Ohapmans of Newcastle, in. the same directum, and the 
endeavours of Mr. Blaekett, in 1812, on the very 
Wylam waggon-way which ran by the home of 
Stephenson's childhood. The '' Black Billy " of Mr. 
Blaekett. was the portent of the neighbourhood; but 
Mr. Blaekett proved,' at least, that the adhesdon of 
wheels to smooth rails was sufi^ent to enable them to 
propel the madiine without slipping, and so dispelled 
a ^dlacy which had previously prevailed. Bat the 
importance of turning the steam-blast into the chim- 
ney, which was "the very life-blood of the loco- 
motive engine," was first clearly discerned by George 
Stephenson. 

Stephenson, from an early period, was quite sanguine 
as to the "travelling engine." He had' inspected the 
" Black Billy " and Blenkinsop's Leeds ^[igine, and at 
l«]gth he himself brought the subject before Lord 
Havensworth, the prindpal proprietor of Killingworth 
Ciolliery. Lord Havensworth advanced money, and 
an engine was made which was accordingly called 
"My Lord." It was the most successful working 
engine that had yet been constructed, and succeeded in 
drawing thirty tons' weight at four nules an hour. 
Still its economy was questionable, for it proved only 
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of gallery excavation! Yet here it happened thair 
one day, in the year 1814, a workman hurried into 
Stephenson's cottage with information that the deepest 
main in the colliery was on fire. In the midst of a 
terror-stricken crowd of women and children he rushed 
to the pit*s mouth, and instantly, to their breathless- 
amazement, he descended. Calling upon six of the 
men to follow him, in whom such a leader at such a 
moment could alone have inspired confidence, ho 
reached the bottom of the pit, and in the midst of the 
tumult directed the building of a wall at the entrance 
of the main, by which the atmospheric air was ex- 
cluded, the fire extinguished, many of the people were 
saved from death, and the mine was preserved. Some 
days later, when seeking out the bodies of those who 
had perished, he was asked by a fellow-workman^ 
" Could nothing be done to prevent such awful occur- 
rences ?" Stephenson replied that he thought some- 
thing might be done. " Then," said the former, " the 
sooner you start the better, for the price of coal-mining 
now is pitmen's lives." 

Upon this he. set to work to construct a lamp which 
should burn and give forth sufficient light to guide 
the miner in his underground labours, without com- 
municating flame to the inflammable gas which accu- 
mulated in certain parts of the pit. Sir Humphry 
Davy, then also in the zenith of his reputation, was 
requested by some gentlemen of Sunderland to turn 
his attention to the same subject ; but before the 
results of his investigation could be published, Stephen- 
son had already practically solved the question of the 
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scientific connexion, and the ^ colliery enginewrigbt '^ 
h&d a, foretaste from, the Hojal Society of the battle 
he had afberwards to fight with the civil engkieexs. 
So long as it was pn^xised to reward Sir Humphry 
Davy £ov^the invraidon of kie safety-hnhp*' no ob- 
jection ooold be taken, bnt when the aabseription wa& 
described as a reward for " hit inTentioo of the safety- 
lamp " the case was altored, and Steph^ison's friends 
proceeded to assert his claim& Then meetings were 
held, and contxtjrersial documents lasned, which Mr. 
Smiles very clearly, and, we assume, fairly analyzes. 
£1,000 was collected for Stejdiraison, and presented 
to him with a silvex tankard, at a pablic dinner ; and 
Sir Humphry Dayy, wounded in his tenderest point — 
t(mt€Bm amnds ixdegtibus irm — gave the rein to his 
resentment in private. 

The colliery ikiginewright, however, even then, had 
a far greater triam^ to boast o£ He had o(»i8tracted 
the first sQccessfol locomotive, and to the history of 
this and its sucoe8s<»s we return. HJe had remained 
in the field when its other inventors and improvers 
had abandoned it in despair, and he had done this in 
virtue of a p^»everanoe which was almost like an in* 
spirafcion. He was lod&ed upon as an enthusiast, and 
men shook their heads at his creature, predicting '' a 
terrible blow-up some day ; " but he was thoroughly 
confident* He even went so £&r as to say that it would 
supersede every other tractive power. His imagination 
warmed into metaphor, and he spoke of the rail and 
wheel as '^ man and wife^^ For the details of his ex- 
periments and improvements, made at this time, when 
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« 

there was a groat deficieiicj of skilled mechanics, we 
have no soffidient spaoe. Mr. Smiles describes his 
" steam Bjprmga," his experiments with a d3aianometer 
of his own oonstruction, and the means by which he 
came to the eondosion that to apply steam power to 
the purpose of traTelling on common roads was a 
waste of money, time, and ingenuity. Heroin he was 
leas of an enthusiast than the '' practical ** men of his 
generation. HJe probed his principle, and he adhered 
to it. Once on the rails, he stuck to them, and, like 
one of his own engines in force and tenacity, be went 
staight to his terminus. 

As yet his looomotiyee, though in daily use for many 
years on ihe Elillingworth Bailway, excited compara- 
tively > little interest, except in the neighbourhood. 
Eallingworth lay £sir from London, the centre of 
scientific life in England ; it was visited by no aavans 
or scientific men wiio might have called attention to 
its great sight. But there were, nevertheless, at that 
time some practical and public-spirited persons who 
had arrived, at least, at a sense of the importance of 
railways. Among the most prominent of these were 
William James, of West Bromwich, and Edward Pease, 
of Darlingtcm ; and James achieved this — if he did 
not discover the locomotive, he did what was the next 
best thing, he discoverod George Stephenson. He had 
fortune and position, was extensively employed as a 
landragent, and as early as 1803 had contemplated the 
projection of a railway between Liverpool and Man- 
Chester. He even went to Camborne, in Cornwall, 
to see Trovethick on the subject. He set on foot 
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* 

project after project, in some of which he embodied 
proposals to use the improved locomotive of Northum- 
berland. People said Mr. James was stark mad, and 
his friends began to look upon him with suspicion. At 
length the Stockton and Darlington scheme was pro- 
jected by Edward Pease, who at first contemplated 
only a horse tramroad, though he eventually became a 
convert to George Stephenson's experimental improve- 
ment. The conveyance of passengers was not even 
dreamt of on "the Quaker's line," as it was called. 
Mr. Pease wanted a transit for coals, and the Bill for 
this purpose was at jQrst thrown out, by the influence 
of the Duke of Cleveland, because it passed near one 
of his fox covers. Eventually the immunity of the 
fox cover was assured by a change of route, and the 
Bill was passed. The first Stockton and Darlington 
Bail way Act received the Boyal assent on the 19th of 
April, 1821. We ought to mention also that Thomas 
Oray, of Nottingham, was at the same time turning 
his thoughts with great urgency in the direction of 
similar constructions. 

In the mean time Stephenson had constructed another 
colliery line, called the Hetton Bailway, about eight 
miles in length, and by the 18th of November, 1822, 
there were ^'wq of his locomotives at work on it, under 
the direction of his brother Bobert. About the middle 
of the year 1821, James, having heard of Stephenson's 
engines, determined to go down to Killingworth to 
inspect them in person. Stephenson he did not see, 
but he examined his locomotive at work, and saw at 
a glance the magnificent uses to which it might be 
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api^ied. "Here/* said be, ''is an engine that will 
l)ef<Hre long effect a complete reyolation in society.** 
Betnming to Moieton-in-the-Marsh, he wrote to Lort, 
Stephenson's partner in the patent, to a similar effect; 
and then, at Lort*s invitation, he again viated Killing* 
worth, and had an interview with Stephenson himselfl 
He and his sons had a ride either on or behind the 
locomotive^ to the terror of the lads, and James, after 
it was over, expressed his opinion to Lort, that Stephen- 
iM>n was ''the greatest practical genius of the age,** and 
that '^ if be developed the full powers of that engine, 
his &me in the world would rank equal to that of 
Watt." Thus did James perform the invaluable office 
of stoker to the secret fire in Stephenson's breast. He 
also got himself associated in the patent, and early in 
1822 procured a survey of a line between Liverpool 
s,nd Manchester. This line was natui*a11y indicated to 
him by the necessity which existed for an acceleration 
of the traffic between these two points. Up to this 
time the Duke of Bridgewater's canal and the Irwell 
And Mersey navigation had principally supplied their 
inter-traffic ; but the increasing demands of their 
trade outstripped these facilities. Cotton lay at Liver- 
pool for weeks together, waiting to be removed, and 
Mr. HuskissoD, in the House of Commons, spoke of these 
delays as " ruinous." Thus Bimam Wood was moving 
towards Dunsinane, and the apprehensions of the old 
Duke of Bridge water were about to bo realized. 

Towards the end of 1821 Stephenson had himself 
visited Mr. Pease, on the ground of his own experience 
in railways, as soon as he had heard of the passing of the 

c 
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Stockton and Darliugton Act. He had an bonest 
sensible look a1x>iit him, which Mr. Pease said he 
liked. He described himself as ''only the engine wright 
at Killingworth ; that's what he was." But Mr. Pease, 
whose calculations were based on the employment of 
horse-power, was scarcely prepared for the bold asser- 
tion made by his visitor, that his locomotive was worth 
fifty horses. In answer, however, to the invitation to 
" come and see what my Bludier can do," he promised 
that he would, and eventually he went. But previously 
to this he had engaged the services of Stephenson, to 
suggest improvements or deviations in the line of the 
proposed railway. Then he w-ent to Killingworth, 
saw, and was overcome, and in 1823, in preparing his 
amended Act, at Stephenson's request, he had a clause 
inserted, taking power to work the railway by means 
of .locomotive engines, and to employ them for the 
haulage of passengers as well as of merchandize. The 
Dnke of Cleveland, <fec., strove against him again, but 
this time ineffectually. Thereupon Stephenson was 
regularly appointed the company's engineer at £300 
per annum, and he removed with his family from 
Killingworth to Darlington. 

Then the survey for tho improved line went forward 
satisfactorily, though railway surveying in those days 
was hard and deliberate work. G-eorge Stephenson, 
thus engaged, used to start early in the morning, in 
top-boots and breeches, taking with him in his capa- 
cious pocket a piece of raw bacon and a hunch of 
bread, with which, about midday, he would enter a 
cottage or ian&house on the line of his survey, and 
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ask leave to have his bit of bacon friecL Genet-all v he 

m 

"WBB enabled to obtain the addition of some eggs and 
a diink of milk, by the help of which, and a hearty 
appetite, he contrived to make a good dinner. The 
farming people along the line of the proposed railway 
soon came to know and welcome him, for he was 
alwajrs foil of gay and homely conversation. He 
petted and played with their children, and when the 
day's work was over, he woold drop in at Mr. Pease's, 
where, on one occasion, he instmcted that gentleman's 
daughters in the art of embroidery. ** You will won- 
der," said he to the young ladies, " how I learnt it. 
When I was a brakesman at Killingworth I learnt 
the art of embnndery while working the pitmen's 
buttonholes by the engine fire at nights." His con- 
versation was thus full of all sorts of experience, and 
there was a dash of speculativeness in his remarks 
which gave it a character of originality. Hb frank 
and genuine nature condHated general esteem, and 
wherever he went his capacities and deportment made 
his way comparatively easy. 

His fundamental honesty was shown here, as on 
many other occasions, by his advice to Mr. Pease to 
lay down wrought-iron rails. He was himself inter- 
ested in the patent for cast-iron rails, but as he stated, 
"although it would put £500 in my pocket to specify 
my own patent rails, I cannot do so after the experi- 
ence which I have had." The gauge of the line was 
determined by the gauge of the wheels of the common 
vehicles of the country which were first used on the 
tramroads, whence the breadth of four feet eight-at\d- 

c 2 
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a-half inches was originally adopted. Thus the early 
coal tramroads settled the national gauge of British 
railways without trouble, experiment, or question. 
Their capacity to accommodate passengers was amply 
proved on the opening of the Stockton and Darlington 
line, on the 27th of September, 1825. By the time its 
first train reached Stockton there were about 600 
persons in the train, or hanging on to the waggons, 
which must have gone at a safe and steady pace of 
from four to six miles an hour from Darlington. The 
arrival at Stockton excited deep interest and admi- 
ration, though it had yet to be proved that passengers 
would be permanently attracted. In the first instance 
an old stage coach, called the " Queen Charlotte," was 
purchased at a bargain, and mounted on a wooden 
frame. The name of the coach was to be altered, and 
Stephenson was asked what they should call her. 
" The Expurriment," said he, in his strong Northum- 
brian tongue ; and the coach was renamed the Expe- 
riment accordingly. This was the entire passenger 
stock of the Stockton and Darlington line on the day 
of its opening, and for some time afterwards. But 
soon the passenger, like the goods traffic, exceeded the 
expectations of the projectors ; people crowded on the 
coach wherever they could get a footing, so that, as an 
observer of the time remarked, " When they descend 
and begin to separate it looks like the dismissal of a 
small congregation." It was soon necessary to add 
other coaches, and at length regular passenger trains, 
though this was not till after similar trains had been 
established by the Liverpool and Manchester. The 
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Stockton and Darlington was, however, the first really 
publie highway of the kind opened for traffic in Eng« 
land. One of its results was the creation of the town of 
Middlesborough-on-Tees, and another the construction 
of a handsome gold watch, hearing this inscription : — 
" Esteem and gratitude ; from George Stephenson to 
Edward Pease." The old gentleman was reasonably 
proud of the offering, but we should more reason* 
ably have expected a similar inscription implying 
esteem and gratitude from Edward Pease to George 
Stephenson. 

While the works of the Stockton and Darlington 
line were in progress, Stephenson conceived the design 
of an establishment at Newcastle for the manufac- 
ture of locomotive engines. Hitherto he had had to 
rely on ordinary and unskilled mechanics, and he felt 
the want of efficient helpers. Also he saw his way, 
doubtless, to a remunerative investment. The ^1,000 
which the coalowners had presented to him for his 
safety lamp were untouched. Mr. Pease and John 
Richardson consented to embark «£500 each in addition, 
and the nucleus of the gigantic establishment which 
afterwards arose in Forth-street was formed, and active 
operations commenced there early in 1824. Stephen- 
son's fieu^tory, in short, became a school or college, in 
which the locomotive workmen of the kingdom were 
trained, and many of the most celebrated engineers of 
Europe, America, and India acquired their best prac* 
tical knowledge in its workshops. Dr. Lardner, writ- 
ing in the Edinhwrgh lieview for October, 1832, 
reproached him with the establishment of a kind of 
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monopoly, in consequence. But the simple trath is, 
that the Newcastle factory was at that time the ord^ 
source from which efficient engines could be obtained. 
Moreover, as respected the working of his engines, 
Stephenson, naturally, employed the men he had 
educated and could trust, for it was a saying of his, 
" he could engineer matter very well, but his greatest 
difficulty was to engineer men" He had, no doubt, a 
clannish preference for the men of canny Newcastle ; 
but who can blame him 1 They were the first materials 
in his path, and he moulded them to his occasions. 

And now the project of a railway from Liverpool to 
Manchester was again moving. It had been revived 
in the speculative year 1824, and overtures were made 
to Mr. Bradshaw, the Duke of Bridgewater's canal- 
agent, to become a lai'ge proprietor of shares ; but he 
hung out his colours on the outward walls, and replied, 
** All or none." The incomte of £he canal was not less 
than £100,000 ; such a carrying trade went to lay the 
foundaticm of Bridgewater-house. But the Liverpool 
and Manchester men were pat upon their mettle when 
they found it was unequal to the public requirements. 
Then a company was formed. Then came journeys to 
Killingworth, to in^)ect Steplieuson's engines, and 
lastly a survey by Stephenson himself, which was the 
commencement of the modem Ilicui o£ which lie was 
the Achilles. At Knowsley he was driven off the 
groimd by the keepers, and threatened with rough 
handling if found there again. Afterwards^ suddenly 
and unezpeetedly'- an^e expe^atamdiem — he I4)peared 
upon the gEomd wiisk a h^dj of aorveyors mod iHmt 
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aamatants, who outniimbered Lord Derby's keepers and 
£uniier8,and by this concentration of forces he succeeded 
in his aim, subject, of course^ to the legal liabilities for 
trespass. The same sort of resistance was also oflered 
by Lord Sefton's retainers, so that borings could not 
be made of the soil at Knowsley Moss, which was 
afkerwacdsmade an objection to Stephenson's estimates 
when the bill came before Parliament. Bradshaw, at 
the head of the Bridgewater clan, was still more resolute 
and obstmctiTe. Stephenscm was threatened with a 
ducking, and had to take a great portion of his survey 
by stealth at the time the clan were at dinner. Guns 
were discharged, to deter the measurers. Stephenson 
was twice turned off the lordship of Bradshaw, and 
threatened with fbtcible abduction to Worsley. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his survey was extremely 
imperfect^ and that it did not sustain the subsequent 
criticism of the first engineers of the country. When 
arrangements were made for proceeding with the Bill 
in the Parliamentary session of 1825, the trenches ot 
its opponents were deliberately manned and opened. 
It was declared that the working of the railway would 
prevent cows from grazing and hens from laying. The 
poisoned air from the locomotives would Irll birds 
as they flew over them, and render the preservation of 
pheasants and foxes no longer possible. Householders 
adjoining the projected line were told that their houses 
would be burnt up by the fire thrown from the engine 
chimneys^ while the air around would be polluted by 
clouds of smoke. The breed of horses would be 
extinguished ; oats and hay would be unsaleable ; and 
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the occupation of horse-taming heroes would be gone. 
Country inns would be ruined ; Boniface would become 
a byword ; Jehu would starve ; while pernicious boilers 
were bursting and blowing his passengers to atoms. 
But then there was always this consolation to wind up 
with, that the weight of the locomotive would com- 
pletely prevent its moving, and that railwaySj^if made^ 
could never be worked by steam-power. 

And yet this was an age of speculations infinitely 
less legitimate. There were companies set on foot for 
all possible and impossible purposes ; among them bal- 
loon companies to work passenger traffic through th^ 
air at forty miles an hour, and road companies to run 
carriages on turnpike-roads at twelve miles an hour,, 
with relays of bottled gas instead of horses. Yet when 
Stephenson, at the consultations of counsel, previous to 
the Liverpool and Manchester bill going into com- 
mittee, stated his expectation of being able to impel 
his locomotive at the rate of twenty miles an hour^ 
Mr. William Brougham, who was retained by .the pro- 
moters to conduct their case, frankly told him that if 
he did not moderate his views and biing his engine 
within a reasonable speed, he would " inevitably damn 
the whole thing, and he himself be regarded as a 
maniac fit for Bedlam." The Quartefi*ly Review scouted 
the idea of travelling at a greater speed than eight or 
nine miles an hour. '' To speak plain English,'* says 
the reviewer, '' the steam-ca^'riage may delude for a 
time, but must end in the mortification of those con- 
cerned." Amid this awful clamour and these portentous 
auguries^ and in face of this powerful and menacing 
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c^ipofiitioiiy George Stephenson had manfully to gird 
up his loins to sustain the battle of his life and the 
cause of his generation. 

When the Liverpool and Manchester bill went into 
committee of the House of Commons on the 21st of 
March) 1825, great, accordingly, was the obstructiTe 
phalanx in its horsehair panoply. The late Baron 
Alderson, the present Iiord Wensleydale, and Mr. 
Justice Erie were among the opposing counsel ; and 
the Newcastle pitman, the selfbaught mechanic and 
unrecognized engineer, had to bear the entire brunt of 
their galling onslaught, and to prove before the com- 
mittee what the civil engineers, as well as the public 
opinion of that day, held to be impossible. The task 
would have been a severe test for any man, but to 
George Stephenson it was formidable beyond all com* 
parison. His demonstrative powers were not on a par 
with the clearness of his perceptions, and he imagined 
their deficiencies greater than they were. In propor- 
tion, moreover, to his distrust of himself, he had an 
awful admiration for this capacity in others. 

Years afterwards, when he had become an important 
personage, and was, after several invitations, a guest at 
Drayton, in company with Sir William FoUett and Dr. 
Buckland, the ingenious dean tried to foil him in a dis- 
cussion which arose on one of his favourite theories as 
to the formation of coal. Stephenson was completely 
silenced for the time ; and the next morning he was 
found by Sir William Follett walking in the grounds 
and pondering over his defeat. " I know," said he, " I 
am right, and that if I had only the command of words 
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wliicli he has I'd have beaten him." " Let me know 
all about it," said Sir William, " and I will see what I. 
can do for you ; " and thereupon they sat down in an 
arbour, and on Stephenson's instruction the accom- 
plished advocate mastered the points of the con- 
troversy. A trap was laid for Buckland^ with the 
a£»istance of Sir Eobert Peel, who adroitly introdnoed 
the subject after dinner, and in the renewed contro- 
versy the man of law overcame the man of science. 
"What do you say, Mr. Stephenson T' asked Sir 
Robert, laughing. " Why,'* said he, " I will only say 
this, that of all the powars above or under the eartlv 
there seems to be no power so great as the gift of the 
gab.*' In the ccwamittee-room, on the occasion to 
which we were referring, the gift of the gab was used 
against him resolutely and unsparingly. '^ I was not 
long in the witness-box," said h^ " before I wished foir 
a hole to creep out at. I could not find words to 
satisfy either the committee or mysel£ I was sub- 
jected to the cross-examination of eight or ten barris- 
ters, purposely, as far as possible, to bewilder me. 
Some member of the committee asked if I was a 
foreigner, and another hinted that I was mad. But I 
put iTp with every rebuff, and went on with my plans^ 
determined not to be put down." In short, through a 
cross-examination whieh lasted iJiO'ee da^ in his strong 
Northumbrian dialect he struggled for an utterance 
in spite of the sneers, interrupticms^ and ridicule of 
the opponents of the measure, and even of the com- 
mittee, some of whom, as he said, whispered doubts as 
to his sanity ; and yet, though corrected as to his levels^ 
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he Tnatntained his gronncL Opposing engineers ronndlj 
oooLtradicted him, and opposing counsel nipped him 
doaelj ; bat his eTidence sostained the preamble of 
the biU^ whidi was passed hy a majority of one, there 
being 37 for and 36 against it. The material clauses 
of the bill were, howevor, thrown out subsequently, 
vhercnpOtt it was withdiawn. for the current session, 
and thus for a time his effiirts were frustrated. 

We must not, haweyer, pass on without mentioning 
an amushig incident of Stephenson's own examination. 
Notwithstanding his restrained estimate as to the speed 
whidi might be attained — 

" The commtttee wem to haye entertained some alarm as to 
the high rate of speed which had heen spoken of, and proceeded 
to examine the witness farther on the subject. They supposed 
the case of the engine being upset when going at nine miles an 
hour, and asked what in such a case would become of the cargo 
astern; to which the witness replied, that it would not he 
upset. One of the membcfs of the committee pressed the 
witnescr a little farther. He pat the fidUowing case : — ' Suppose, 
iiow> one of these engines to be going along a railroad at the 
rate of nine or ten miles an hour, and that a cow were to stray 
upon the line and get in the way of the engine ; would not that, 
thmk you, be a Tery awkward drcumstance ? ' 'Tes/ replied 
the witness, with a twinkle in his eye,. ' Terry awkward indeed 

The result of tins first application to Parliament 
was so far discouraging, while Stephenson himself had 
been so disparaged before the committee that even his 
friends seem for a time to have lost Mth in him and in 
the locomotiTe eystem, the efficiency of which he endea- 
Youred to uphold. But the want of further channels 
of communication proved ao ui^nt that the directors 
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resolved to persevere, even though they might have to 
work their railway by horse-power ; and, encouraged 
by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Spring Bice, and others, they 
determined to renew their application to Parliament 
in the ensuing session. Other engineers of established 
reputation were now engaged, and a new survey was 
made, so as to. avoid the domains of Lords Sefbon and 
Derby. . Arrangements were made with the Bridge^ 
water Canal interests, and the bill went through a 
committee of the Commons, and passed its third read- 
ing, after some ludicrous objections in debate. It also 
passed the House of Lords, the only opponents being 
the Earls of Derby and Wilton, though the cost of 
obtaining the Act amounted to no less than £27,000. 
The new engineer of the company, Mr. Bennie, now 
stipulated that he should have the appointment of the 
resident engineer, but the committee themselves, recog- 
nizing their obligation to Stephenson, appointed him^ 
at a salary of £1,000 per annum. Mr. Bennie had a 
grievance in consequence, but the world will now agree 
that had the result been otherwise, Stephenson would 
have had a greater grievance. Once appointed, he took 
in hand that portion of the work which the highest 
engineering authorities had declared that " no man in 
his senses would undertake to do," namely, to make 
the road over Chat Moss. Chat Moss had been truly 
described by one of the witnesses as all pulp, from the 
top to the depth of thirty-four feet, with quicksand^- 
&o,y below this. Michael Drayton supposed it to have 
had its origin at the time of the deluge, and Boscoe, 
of the Medicis, buried his fortune in the hopeless 
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attempt to cultiyate it. Farming operationfi were, 
indeed, extending along its verge, but the horses, when 
plonghing, were provided with flat-soled boots, to pre- 
vent their hoofs sinking into the soil. The expedients 
of Stephenson to conquer this difficulty, his trenches 
and tallow-casks, and lavish deposits of material for his 
roadway have been frequently described. The work 
seemed all but interminable, and the directors hesitated 
to proceed ; even Stephenson's assistants began to be 
uneasy, but he declared for himself that he never for 
one moment doubted. As truck-load after truck -load 
went down without apparent effect, and the insatiable 
bog still gaped for more material, his invariable con- 
clusion was^ " We must persevere ;" and while it was 
rumoured that hundreds of men and horses, and even 
Stephenson himself, had been swallowed up, in the end 
his perseverance was not only rewarded, but Chat 
Moss became the very best part of the entire line, 
while the formation of the road across it cost only 
£28,000 of the £270,000 at which it had been esti- 
mated by Mr. Giles, the opposing engineer and prin- 
cipal critic of Mr. Stephenson's proposals. 

Many of the other works on the line were exceed- 
ingly difficult, and were, indeed, at that day consi- 
dered stupendous. But Stephenson accomplished them 
partly by the capacity which he disclaimed — to " en- 
gineer men," — for he called into existence that 
forminable band of navvies* whose handiworks are our 



* That is to say, on the scale on which they were now em- 
ployed, for the navvy or navigator was familiarly known as a 
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boast €ven to fiiture generations. At this time he 
recalled his son Robert, -who, while he had been 
engaged (m the Stockton and Darlington line, had 
gone, by his desire, to South America, to superintend 
some mining operations. At Oarthagena Eobert had 
met with Trevethick, who had gone to Peru on a 
similar errand, and who was supposed to be making 
£100,000 a year, but to whom, as he was found reduced 
almost to his last shilling, Robert had lent £50 to 
bring him back to England. With the as^tance ot 
Robert the works of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line went forward, but still the adoption of locomo- 
tives was not resolved upon. On this point Stephen- 
son had to contend with almost all the authorities. 
Telford and the Rennies, who were then the great 



distinct species of the genus labourer long before he was employed 
in railway constmctions. This class of workmen is said to have 
originated in the reclamation of land from the sea^ and in making 
drains in the fen lands on the east coast of England. They were 
afterwards employed in the construction of canals^ and there got 
the name of "navigators," which was contracted to ''navvies." 
These men were never very numerous until after the commence- 
ment of railways, when they were nmlttidied a hundredfold ; 
and, as is worfch observatien, from this time they no longer 
confined themselves to clay-cuttings and embankments, such as 
were usually required in the construction of canals and drains, 
but became skilled artisans in the various departments of 
railway construction. On the one hand, however, it is said 
that the "navvy " deteriorated by the great influx of Irish and 
other labourers for railway works ; and on the other, that he 
is still a very superior person to the *' navvy " of the canal 
days. Such is the conflict of testimony as to his present 
character and condition. 
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ligkts of the eDgineering world, were not disposed to 
ooantenaiioe tlie proposals of an obscure mechanic. 
Two other engineers who were called in also sub- 
stantiaUj reported against them, though recommending 
a premium for a locomotive in posse, and Stephenson 
stood in a minority of one. The locomotives seemed 
on the eve of being abandoned, but his urgent perti- 
nacity and his success at Chat Moss induced the 
directors to give them a trial, and even to offer a 
prize for the best at an appointed competition. There- 
upon Stephenson set to work, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Booth oonstructed the famous '* Rocket " engine, 
the rough type of its myriad successors. A true 
Olympic engine race came off at Bainhill, when the 
Hocket won, attaining during its trial trip a nuiximwn 
velocity of twenty-nine miles an hour, or about three 
times the speed that one of the judges had declared 
to be the limit of possibility. The shares of the com- 
pany immediately rose 10 per cent., for they were 
tiiereby rdieved from the proposed expense for fixed 
engines and engine-houses, to which the consulting 
engineers inclined; and a social revolution was pre- 
dicted by discerning spirits. The Rocket itself, which 
was, in fyct, the morning star of the new era, went 
through many unworthy vicissitudes, hauling coal in its 
old days, until it was purchased by Stephenson him- 
self and preserved as a monument in his works at 
Newcastle. 

In the first instance it was set to work on Chat 
Moss, to drag the gravel for the permanent way, and 
when the railway was opened, on the 15 th of Sep- 
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tember, 1830, it was the Rocket wliich crushed poor 
Huskisson, and afterwards carried his woanded body at 
the rate of thirty-six miles an hour, a speed which 
was then thought incredible. The success of the com- 
pany was forthwith demonstrated. They had based 
their calculations on goods traffic, while of passengers, 
the profitable element, they thought they might carry 
.as many as 250 a day. Instead of this they averaged 
1,200, or carried nearly 500,000 i>ersons yearly. The 
company's profits correspondingly exceeded their ex- 
pectations, while it was calculated that the money 
43a ved to the public by reduced rates of carriage, to say 
nothing of the time saved, was not less than a quarter 
of a million yearly. The most curious result of the 
opening of the railway was its effect on the value of 
the adjoining land. The landlords who had driven 
the surveyors from their grounds were like the princes 
of the story-book, who by some churlish proceeding 
forfeit the intended presents of fairy-land. Accord- 
ingly, when railways came near them a second time 
they hugged them too lovingly, and in more senses 
than one they made too much of them. It came out 
before the committee on the London and Birmingham 
bill, in 1833, that Lords Derby and Seflon were con- 
senting parties on that occasion, but for what consi- 
deration is not mentioned. Moreover, after these 
magnates had forced the Liverpool and Manchester 
line from their estates, and compelled Stephenson 
to take it over the worst part of Chat Moss, they 
were found afterwards patronizing a second and 
rival line between Liverpool and Manchester, on 
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condition that this line should pass through tlieir 
property. Here was a triumpli for tbe man they Lad 
threatened to duck — ^a quiet day's revenge for the 
impertinent pitman ! 

In the mean time Stephenson went on improving 
his engines, surpassing the "Rocket'* by the " Planet "^ 
and the " Planet " by the " Samson," &c., and pre- 
paring the facilities for fui*ther contests with the 
obstructive classes. These contests, however, were by 
no means of his voluntary seeking. That the landed 
proprietors opposed as they did the extension of the 
railway system might be regarded either as a proof of 
their indifference to the public welfare or of their 
nnavowed desire for excessive compensation. In 
either case the projectors of railways were more of 
victims than aggressors. It so necessarily followed 
that, after the success of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line was demonstrated, other portions of the 
kingdom should wish to enjoy like advantages, that 
a series of railways were projected on every side. 
When the legislature failed to satisfy this demand, 
on a national plan, associations of private individuals 
entered the field. It was necessary for them to obtain 
'powers to take land for their purposes, and by the 
balance of our ConstitiUion the land was possessed by 
those, a combination of whom could grant or withhold 
these powers at their discretion. Accordingly, it is 
not too much to say — in fact, it would bo treason to 
history to say less — that legislative privileges, were 
shamefully abused for extortionate purposes. The 
extent of the plunder — for plunder it was — will 
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scarcely be credited when we mention its gross amount 
as estimated in the sequel.* 

Of the lines set on foot at this time, and on which 
Stephenson was engaged, the London and Birmingham 
was one of the principal, and here the opposition of 
the landowners was most determined. The principal 
parties who took an active part in it were Lady 
Bridgewater, and her trustees, Lord Essex and Sir 
Astley Cooper, supported by the Grand Junction 
Canal Company. By their influence the landowners 
throughout the counties of Hertford and Buckingham 
were completely organized. Public meetings were 
held, under the presidency of the nobility and gentry, 
when it was unanimously detei*mined that railways 
were wholly unnecessary. They were denounced as 
bubbles, as fiailures, as the projects of quaoks, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty, in many places, that 
the surveys could be made. Li one instance it was 
only accomplished at night, by means of dark-lanterns. 



* In the elaborate and important paper on the "'Bailway 
System and its BesnKs" which Robert Stephenson read to the 
civil engineers in January, 1656, and which Mr. Smiles has judi- 
ciously printed as an appendix to his volume, we see it estimated 
that of £286,000,000 of railway capital expended up to that 
iime, one-fourth, or upwards of seventy millions, had gone solely 
for land and conveyancrng. As it may be fairly assumed that 
I'ailways hare raised the value of the conierminoos land to an 
extent at least equal to the value of the land they have taken, 
we can estimate the consequent gain to the landed interest at 
the expense of the shareholders. This is not, perhaps, a sooth- 
ing reflection in these days of diminishing dividends, but it is 
worth remembering in an adjustment'Of theciow accounts of the 
century. 
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In another instance — of a clergyman who made alarming 
demonstrations oi his opposition, — ^the extraordinary 
expedient was resorted to of surveying his property 
during the* time he was engaged in the pulpit. A 
strong force of surveyors entered his grounds on the 
one side the moment they saw him fairly out of them 
Otn the other, and they concluded their task as he 
concluded his sermon ; then the sinners departed. 
The perseverance of the younger Stephenson himself 
was such that he walked over the whole intervening 
districts between London and Birmingham upwards of 
twenty times, until the patient industry of his sur- 
veyors, under the direction of Mr. Gooch, overcame 
all obstacles, moral and material. By the end of 1831 
the parliamentary plans were deposited. 

To avoid the parks of Lords Essex and Clarendon, 
the promoters and the public had to encounter the 
inconvenience of the Watford Tunnel, and other con- 
cessions were made, to mollify other opponents. Yet, 
when the bill for the altered line was introduced into 
Parliament in the session of 1832, the owners of 
?iearly seven-eighths of the land required for the 
railway were returned as dissentients. The latter 
reserved their main opposition for the House of Lords, 
where they knew that their principal strength lay. 
There, though, as befofe, an overwhelming case was 
made out, the feasibility of the route was doubted, and 
the greatest conceivable difficulties were suggested, 
and, in fact, their lordships seemed to take quite a 
paternal interest in the protection of the public 
against possible loss by the formation of the line. 

D 2 
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They required that the promoters should prove the 
traffic and probable profits of six to eight per cent. 
Only a few years later the policy of Parliament had 
so completely changed in this respect that, when the 
landed interest found that railway companies paid 
from six to ten times the marketable value of the 
land taken, they were ready to grant duplicate lines 
through the same districts without proving any traffic 
whatever. 

In the present instance it soon appeared that the 
£ate of the bill had been determined on before a word 
of the evidence had been heard. An attempt at 
negotiation was made in the course of the proceedings, 
but it failed. One party even offered to the pro- 
moters to withdraw their opposition on payment to 
them of j£l 0,000, but the proposal was scouted. The 
directors would not, to put it in Mr. Smiles*s strong, 
but not inappropriate phrase, " bribe high enough," and 
the bill was lost, after an expense of £32,000 had been 
incurred up to this stage. Yet the friends of the 
measure rallied and resolved to persevere. The result 
proved that the opposition had been really got up for 
the purpose of being bought off ; for the same bill, 
when brought before Parliament in the following 
session, passed silently and almost without opposition. 
The mystery was solved by the appearance of a circular 
issued by the directors of the company, in which it was 
stated that they had opened " negotiations" with the 
most influential of their opponents ; that ** these 
measures had been successful to a greater extent than 
they had yentored to anticipate, and the most active 
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and formidable bad been '^ conciliated.*' An instiiio- 
iive illustration of tbe mode in wbicb these noble lords 
and influential landed proprietors bad been ''con- 
ciliated" is presented in tbe simple fact that the 
estimate for land was nearly trebled, and that the 
owners were paid about £750,000 for what had been 
originally estimated at £250,000. Tlie total expenses 
of. carrying the Bill through Parliament amounted to 
the frightful sum of £72,868. 

** How these engineers .exceed their estimates !" 
We can imagine many such exclamations over the 
port wine which was thus paid for in the valleys of 
Hertfordshiie and Buckinghamshire. The land- 
owners having been thus lubricated, or, as the phrase 
was, " conciliated," the public were permitted to have 
their highway, and thus was accomplished " one of the 
grandest public works that has ever been achieved in 
England, the utility of which may almost be pro- 
nounced unparalleled." The contractors were new to 
any work on such a scale ; the tools and machinery 
were impeifect ; the workmen, as well as their masters, 
had still to learn their trade ; extensive tunnels had 
to be driven through unknown strata, and one of 
these the famous Kilsby Tunnel was entailed on 
the projectors by the opposition of the inhabitants of 
Northampton : 2,400 yards in length, and penetrating 
about 160 feet below the surface, it was let to a con- 
tractor for £99,000, when the discovery of a hidden 
quicksand quite overwhelmed him, and, though he was 
liberally, or, to speak more correctly, justly relieved by 
the company from his engagement, the reprieve came 
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too hie, for be took to bis bed and died. Sbould tbe 
tOBiiel be abaodooed? This question was debated, 
but Robert Stej^enson took tbe responsibility of pro- 
ceedings and it was eventnally fcomed, nnder immense 
difficulties, at a cost of £350,000. Still tbe sums paid 
for land and compensation were in larger excess of the 
estimates. £3,000 were given for <me piece of land, 
and £10,000 for consequential damages, when it was 
afterwards made clear that the land bad been greatly 
improved in value by the formation of the railway. 
After compensation had been paid for land alleged to 
have been thus deteriorated, theeompany, on purchasii^ 
any further quantity, had almost invariably to pay a 
higher price, on the ground of its inerecued value. All 
sorts of payments were extorted, on the most frivolous 
pretexts. The landowners discovered that they could 
demand accommodation bridges, which they did, in 
large numbera One originally demanded fiv^ but 
afterwards came down to four, with an equivalent ui 
the price of the bridge given up. Then he found be 
could do with three bridges,, provided the company 
would pay him a furthur sum in hard cash, which 
they were ready to do ; and in like manner he gave 
up the remaining bridges, on being paid a further 
round sum; — in &et, the bridges were wholly un- 
necessary, and had only been insisted on as a means 
of extorting money from the company. At the same 
time the prices of labour and materials rose coi^ 
siderably ; the stations required were much larger than 
was originally calculated upon ; and the result of these 
extortions and iwtuval incidents comlnned was the 
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increafle of expenditure till it had reached the immense 
amount of £^,000,000, or double the original estimate, 
before the line was opened for public traffic. 

Still the income was more elastic than the outlay ; 
the excess in traffic beyond the estimates was even 
greater in proportion than the excess in the capital 
expenditure. The line, of 112 miles in length, was 
opened on the 17th of September, 1838, and in the 
following year the receipts from passenger traffic alone 
amounted to £608,564, so that the company could pay 
a large diiddend. The magnitude of the works, which 
were finally directed by Kobert Stephenson, is com- 
pared by Mr. Smiles with the Great Pyramid, which 
engaged for twenty years, according to Herodotus, the 
labour of 100,000, and according to Diodorus Siculas 
of 300,000 men. If the labour, says Mr. Smiles, 
expended in constructing the London and Birming- 
ham Bailway be reduced to one common denomination 
the result is 25,000,000,000 of cubio feet more than 
was lifled for the Great Pyramid j and yet the English 
work was performed by about 20,000 men in less than 
five years ; and while the Egyptian work was executed by 
a powerful monarch, concentrating upon it the labour 
and capital of a great nation, the English railway was 
constructed, in the fiice of every conceivable obstruc- 
tion and difficulty, by a company of private individuals, 
out of their own resources, without the aid of Govern- 
ment, or the contribution of one farthing of the public 
money. Such, in the hands of his son, was a single 
monument of the colliery Engineman. 

Simultaneously, as might be expected, the cause of 
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railways was generally advancing. The southern towns 
opposed them, in some instances to their cost, for 
Maidstone, which was in consequence, like Northamp- 
ton, passed at a distance, eventually became clamorous 
for an accommodating branch. The immortal Sib- 
thorpe still called them " those infernal railroads;" and 
Mr. Berkeley, the member for Cheltenham, wished 
thiat their concoctors ''were at rest in Paradise." That 
respectable nobleman, the Earl of Harewood grudged 
the facilities which they would afford to commerce, as 
he doubted whether any new impetus to manufactures 
would be advantageous to the country. He confessed 
that it was " distasteful" to him to hear the hissing of 
their engines. Thus the feudal Hydra groaned and 
sputtered as it was driven from the field by the 
irresistible locomotive. Still, as railways were essential, 
its grievances were at least lucrative. Claimants for 
compensation on account of residential injury were the 
most numerous and extortioi^te. There were claims 
also for injury to building land, injury to farms, injury 
to fields, and claims for " severance," which afforded 
more for cutting off the comer of a field than the 
entire field was worth. One eminent person obtained 
£100,000 for a gravel-pit ; and there are reported 
•cases, well known to lawyers, in which the exactions 
were more scandalous. One ingenious claimant de- 
manded compensation on the ground that his cows 
would give less milk in consequence of the formation 
of the railway ; another, because his horses would be 
frightened at the noise Of the trains, and would kick 
«ach other. Thus the Hydra solicited eau-de-Cologne 
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for his yapours, as well as satisfaction and spermaceti 
for his bruises. Yet the landlords found that £irms in 
the neighbourhood of railways let for higher rents ; 
the metropolitan market-gardeners, who anticipated 
ruin, found themselves provided with new markets for 
their produce ; the canal-owners were soon astounded 
by the fact that, notwithstanding the traffic of the rail, 
their own traffic and receipts continued to increase ; 
the cattle-owners were amazed to find the price of 
horseflesh rising. Fares, on the other hand, were 
reduced one-third ; accidents had become rarer ; 
passengers of all ranks and conditions, the shopkeeper 
and peasant, were carried along at the same speed as 
the duke and the baron — the only diflerence being in 
price. The latter facility was, however, one of the 
deplorable incidents of this levelling age. It put an 
end to that gradation of rank in travelling which was one 
of the few cherished distinctions left ; so that, in fact, 
the old families were the last to resort to it. Fitz- 
battleaxe would even send his servants and luggage 
by rail, while he himself jogged along the old highway 
in the accustomed family chariot, drawn by the screwy 
posters from the Battleaxe Arms. At length he con- 
descended to the accelerated pace of his portmanteau 
and his cookmaid. It was not, however, till the year 
1843 that so great a man as the Duke of Wellington 
would trust himself behind a locomotive. But in his 
case there was the natural prejudice caused by the 
fatal accident to his former colleague Huskisson in his 
presence. In 1843 he performed his first trip on the 
South-Western Railway, in attendance upon her 
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Majesty. Prince Albert had for some time been 
accustomed to travel alone by railway ; but in 1842 
the Queen began to make use of the same mode of 
conveyance between Windsor and London, after which 
the antipathies of even the most |H:ejudiced were 
e^Eectually set at rest. 

Duriug the construction of the main line of com- 
munication between London, IVCanchester, and Liver- 
pool, numerous similar projects had ripened into 
definite pkns, and were now in active progress. In 
1836 Stephenson was professionally concerned for the 
North Midland, the York and l^orth Midland, the 
Manchester and Leeds, the Birmingham and Derby, 
and the Sheffield and Botherham line& In one sesuon 
214 miles of new railway, after the designs of our 
engineer, were authorized to be constructed, at an ex- 
penditure of upwards of £5,000,000 sterling. He also 
assisted his son in laying out the Chester and Birken- 
head and the Chester and Crewe, and he was twice in 
Parliament assisting Mr. Brunei to get the Great 
Western Act. In fact, up to 1841 he could boast that 
there was hardly a railway in England he had not had 
to do with. We find him in 1838 on the Blackwall 
line, in conjunction with Mr. Bidder, and it is especially 
worthy of notice that here he, who was always ready 
to adopt improved modes of working railways, employed 
the electric telegraph at a very early period to regulate 
the working of that line ; in &ct, he was one of the 
first of the railway engineers who recognized its appli- 
cability to this important purpose. 

The ITorth Midland was^ however, a fiavounte line 
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of hisk, for many reasoD& Its works wet*e of a formid- 
able character ; it passed throagb a rich mining district, 
and opened op many valoable coal-fields; and it formed 
part of the great main line of communication between 
London and Edinburgh, on the completion of which 
he had set his heart. His biographer compares it with 
the road over the Simplon, than which it appears a 
much greater work. Moreover, Stephenson was not 
mistaken as to its importance in opening up new 
markets for the vend of coaL He himself took a lease 
of the Claycross Colliery, somewhat in anticipation of 
the demand, and so &r was ahead of his time; but the 
quantities of coal since brought to London, both on 
the Midland and Great Northern Eailways, have ful- 
filled his predictions, and the coal-owners and coal 
consumei*s have been proportionately benefited. He 
also invested largely in North Midland shares, took a 
residence at Tapton-house, a central point on the rail- 
way, which was opened in 1840, about the same time 
as a number of other lines, comprising 321 miles of 
raUway which were constructed under his super- 
intendence, at a cost of eleven millions sterling, and 
which in the course of two years were added to the 
traffic accommodation of the coimtry. 

At this date we reach the series of ceremonial open- 
ings, of dinners, and compliments to his energy and 
genius. JSic itur ad a^tra; the Pitman was now 
victorious. Moreover, he had created a band of men, 
his pupils first, and afterwards his assistants, who were 
competent to the work which in due course he must 
relinquish. He had selected them with tact and judg- 
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menty and they were his devoted fellow-workers, for 
he always encouraged talent where he could, and was 
ever ready to acknowledge his obligations to others. 
There are those who can still remember the cheery 
expressions by which he induced them to enter into 
his plans — the ready *' Look here, lads," ," "We must 
carry our levels there,** or " We must try back here,** 
and the explanations which he was at pains to add for 
their benefit. At this time his attention was directed 
to the completion of his system, and, as he had supplied 
the more important districts of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, it was his endeavour to embrace Scotland on 
the north and Ireland on the west, and to place the 
capitals of those divisions of the united kingdom in 
direct communication with London. For this he made 
his surveys between Newcastle and Edinburgh, and 
gave his advice with respect to the Chester and Holy- 
head, &c. But, on account of the state of the money 
market, tlie railway interest suffered a reaction after 
1837, and some of these projects languished for a time, 
in consequence. In 1837 there had been not fewer 
than 118 notices of new bills. In 1838 and 1839 
only five companies obtained acts ; in 1840 not one ; 
in 1841 only one small branch line from Hertford to 
Ware — and even that was not constructed ; in 1842 
two or three only ; and it was not until 1844 that the 
movement recovered, and then became an absolute 
inania of speculation. 

But before this time came, Creorge Stephenson was 
preparing to shake himself free from harness. He had 
run a noble course, and his life's great work was done. 
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Another school was rising, that of the "fast"' engineers, 
who aspired to be original, and who were unwilling to 
£:>llow closely in the footsteps of the comparatively 
uneducated men who had gathered their experience 
in the Newcastle coal-pits. As even to this day 
engineers will seek to distinguish themselves from 
their fellows without occasion, as the western engineer 
will use northern stone, and the northern engineer 
will use western stone, so in those days improvements, 
or at least novelties, in railway engineering were freely 
designed. It was proposed, for example, to admit 
gradients of more difficult ascent, in place of the level 
lines so much insisted on by Stephenson ; and this new 
arrangement was pretentiously designated "the un- 
dulating system^ Mr. Brunei, also, in projecting the 
Great Western line, fixed on a broader gauge, and was 
unhappily supported by his confiding company, which 
not only entailed on itself a greater outlay for con- 
struction and working expenses, but inflicted upon the 
country that great inconvenience of a break of gauge, 
the effects of which were first decisively manifested at 
Gloucester, and in continuation of which came the 
" Battle of the Gauges," with its costly contests, and 
their probable issue as yet undetermined. Stephenson 
was from the first opposed to the adoption of the 
broad gauge, for he held that the gauge which had 
already been adopted on the northern lines was amply 
sufficient for the public accommodation. He urged its 
greater safety where the curves were at all sharp, and 
its much greater economy in every material circum- 
stance. He was not, indeed, examined before the 
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Gauge Commission of 1645, for he had by that time, 
in a great measure, retired from the active pursiilt of 
his profession ; but he was ably represented by his son 
Bobert on that occasion, whose evidence for his father^s 
gauge was regarded as complete and conclusive. 

Another favourite idea of the "last" school of engi- 
neers was the substitution of atmospheric pressure for 
locj^motive power in the working of railways. This he 
carefully looked into, and came to the .conclusion " It 
won't do ; it's only a gimcrack — a great humbug ; wait 
a little, and you will see that I am right." After all, 
it was only a modification of the fixed-engine plan, 
and every day's experience was proving that the fixed 
engine could not compete with the locomotive in point 
of efficiency and economy. He stood by the locomotive, 
and experience justified him. General Pasley reported 
in favour of the atmospheric ; Mr. Cubitt and other 
engineers approved it ; Mr. Brunei adopted it on the 
South Devon Bail way ; but the locomotive replaced it. 
^'Nothing," said George Stephenson, ''will beat the 
locomotive for efficiency in all weathers, for economy 
in drawing loads of average weight, and for power and 
speed as occasion may require." 

Thus, his consistency was no common stubbornness, 
but a result of his clear judgment, developing his 
invention to its practical limits, and resting immovably 
there. He stuck to the rails when -a committee of the 
House of Commons reported decidedly in favour of 
the use of locomotives .upon common roads, and he 
adhered to locomotiveBas eombisted with the rails, when 
the Coiuioil of tibelmrtitiilbeDf Oiiril fingineeia conceived 
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it quite easy and natural to supplant them. Were not 
the wheel and raU, as he had said, " man and wife T* 
He had hailed their union years ago, and, with a faith 
grounded upon reason, he protested strenuously against 
their divorce. Mark the clear purpose of the^ practical 
man, who had wrought changes enough himself to make 
him enamoured of change, but who steadfastly stopped 
short of speculative and empirical projects. He was 
no vague enthusiast even as to his own great achieve* 
ment. He insisted that, after all, the power even of 
the locomotive was limited; and Although he had 
done more, and, in conjunction with his son, was doing 
more, to increase its working capacities than any other 
engineer, it provoked him to find that every improve- 
ment which he made in it was neutralized by the steep 
gradients which the fast school of engineers was setting 
it to overcome. In respect of cheapness and speed he 
had attained his object, an object conceived in no 
sordid spirit, when he said he hoped to see the day 
" when it would be cheaper for the poor man to travel 
by railway than to walk j" and he pressed his victory over 
time and space and the inequalities of our social state 
no further than was practicably convenient and remu- 
nerative. 

The mention of remuneration, indeed, suggests 
another point to be remembered in his behalf, the 
statement wi4(h respect to which we extract from Mr. 
Smiles : — 



tt 



In opposing the views of the fast school of engineers, as to 
the alteration of the gauge, the employment of atmospheric 
.pressure, the formation of * undulating ' lines, and the increase 
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of speed, Mr. Stephenson was actuated by a just regard to the 
commercial part of the question. He had no dedre to boild up 
a repntation at the expense of railway shareholders, nor to obtain 
engineering idat by making ' ducks and drakes* of their money. 
He was persuaded that, in order to secure the practical success 
of railways, they must be so laid out as not only to prove of 
decided public utility, but also to be worked economically and 
to the advantage of their proprietors. They were not Govern- 
ment roads, but private ventures — in fiict, commercial specula- 
tions. He, therefore, endeavoured to render them commerciaUy 
profitable ; and he repeatedly dechired that if he did not believe 
they could be 'made to pay,' he would have nothing to do with 
them. He frequently refused to act as the engineer for lines 
which he thought would not prove remunerative, or when he 
conndered the estimates too low. He was not ambitious to be 
thought a railway genius, but rather to be r^^rded as the 
engioeer of useful aod profitable railways; and the success 
which attended hb arrangements fully proved the solidity of his 
judgment in this respect." 

A final te»t of his honesty and consideration for 
shareholders remains yet to be mentioned, to his ever- 
lasting credit. When the whole nation was tamed 
into gamblers in 1845-6, Parliament, whose previous 
conduct in connection with railway legislation was so 
open to reprehension, now erred in the other direction. 
It interposed no check, attempted no remedy, but, on 
• the contrary, helped to intensify the mania that existed. 
Not fewer than 157 of its members were on the lists 
of new companies. The railway prospectuses now issued, 
unlike the original Liverpool and Manchester and Lon- 
don and Birmingham schemes, were headed by peers, 
baronets, and strings of M.Ps. The projectors of new 
lines even came to boast of their parliamentary strength, 
and of the number of votes which they could command 
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in " the Hoase.'* The influence which landowners had 
formerly brought to bear upon Parliament in resisting 
railways when called for by the public necessities, was 
now employed to carry measures of a very different 
character. On behalf of these measures it was strongly 
suspected that hon. members adopted what Yankee 
legislators call " log-rolling," that is, " you help me to 
roll my log, and I help you to roll yours." Some of 
them, it is said, even sat at railway boards, selling to 
themselves their own land at their own pric^ and pay- 
ing themselves with the money of the unfortunate 
shareholders. In this saturnalia of stags and sharpers 
no scheme was so mad that it did not find an engineer, 
80 csJled, ready to endorse it and give it currency ; and 
fortunate were the solicitors considered who succeeded 
in bagging an engineer of reputation fop their pro- 
spectus. At this conjuncture Stephenson was anxiously 
entreated again and again to lend his name in this way, 
but he invariably refused. Had he been less scrupulous 
he might, without any trouble, have thus earned an 
enormous income ; but he had no desire to accumulate 
a fortune without labour and without honour. He 
conscientiously stood aloof, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to deter those who were imperilling the system 
which he had so laboriously worked out from engaging 
in these rash and worthless schemes. Deputations, 
headed by lords and members of Parliament, waited 
upon him and erUreated him to act as consulting en- 
gineer for their lines ; but, instead of complying, he 
entreated them to desist, pointing out the ruinous con- 
sequences of their procedure ; and now that the story 

E 
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is told, to bis hononr and their shame, we make our bow 
to bis superior integrity. We may ourselves, as public 
critics of wholesale delusions, claim some credit for our 
warnings in this direction, ei^)esiallj as at the time they 
were uttered they involved some sacrifice on our part ;* 
but we must remember how Stephenson bad been 
opposed by the classes who now flattered and invited 
him to use them, before we can properly estimate his 
invincible honesty, or the moderation with which he 
enjoyed the fruits of his victories. 

The completion of the coast line from Newcastle to 
Berwick was one of the very few projects in which he 
was professionally concerned in the mad session of 
1845 j and it w^ the last great parliamentary contest 
in which he took part* Here the locomotive triumphed 
over the atmospheric system espoused by Lord Howick 
and Mr. Brunei, the latter of whom, when Btephenson 
met him in Newcastle, he good-naturedly shook by the 
collar, and asked what business he had north of the 
Tyne. Stephenson projected, but he did not live to 
see completed, the high4evel bridge over that river, oi 
which his now eminent son was the prindpal engineer. 
The inhabitants of Newcastle talked of erecting a 
statue to him on this '' king of railway structures,** as 
it has been properly called, but their admiration ended 
in words, as did that of the shareholders interested. 
No substantial testimonial can he be said ever to have 
received for his unrivalled services. He was the founder 



* Beaden will rememh«r the leading articks of that date ia 
I%e Time$, and the atrenaoos hostility they excited. 
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of a Bcliool of modem engineers, but he was never 
admitted a member of tbe Engineers' Institute.* He 
received no honour or mark of approbation from the 
Ckyvemment of bis country or from his Sovereign. He 
was once oflfered a piece of government patronage, but 
it was the appointment of a walking-postman between 
Chesterfield and Chatsworth, who was to walk eight 
miles there and eight miles back every day with the 
letter-bags, and who was to receive the stipend of 126. 
a week ; but this piece of patronage, we have his son's 
authority to say, he declined. Mr. Smiles speculates 
on the difference had he been a native of France. For 
the distinguished services he had rendered to civiliza- 
tion he was indeed appointed a Knight of the Order of 
Leopold, in May, 1835. As early as this year he was 
consulted by the King of the Belgians as to the forma- 
tion of the most efEicient system of lines throughout 
his kingdom, and his designs were sanctioned and his 
abilities honoured more freely there than on his native 



* It has been stated tbat he might have become a member 
of the Institute without a disBentient yoice, had he denred it, 
and it is thoB implied that his non-admission depended on his 
own disinclination, and not on any conditions with which his 
admission was coupled. Now, we believe and have reason for 
stating that the effective impediment was this. Mr. Stepjienson 
would have been called upon to go through the form required 
of the younger members of his profession, — viz., to fill in a 
paper stating his experience, and then to obtain the signatures 
of several members recommending him personally and profes- 
sionally. It was considered in his behalf that compliance with 
these conditions would have been derogatory to his position, and 
80 he remained apart. 

E 2 
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soil. Here his honours were confined to some tiibutes 
of applause at public dinners, and to the statue by 
Gibson which the Liverpool merchants have honoured 
themselves by erecting to his memory in St. George^s 
HalL 

His health was shaken by a journey which he took 
into Spain with Sir Joshua Walmsley, to examine and 
report on " the Hoyal North of Spain Railway," and 
which on inspection and inquiry he discountenanced, 
with a consideration for the shareholders which many 
of them did not appreciate till late. His closing 
labours were chiefly devoted to his extensive collieries 
at Clay Cross and his lime works at Ambergate, on 
behalf of the latter of which he actively promoted the 
Ambergate and Manchester Hailway, which received 
the sanction of Parliament in 1848, and which was the 
last line in the promotion of which he took any part. 
A pleasing picture is given of his closing years at 
Tapton, rearing pumpkins, petting animals, hatching 
birds* eggs by artificial heat, and conceiving and apply- 
ing glass cylinders to take the sharp curves and 
gradients out of his cucumbers. In 1847 he invented 
a new self-acting break. In the same year he was 
present when Sir Robert Peiel cut the first sod of the 
Trent Valley line. This was the last meeting he 
attended, with the exception of a sairie at the Leeds 
Mechanics' Institute, where he encouraged his audi- 
ence, as his custom was, in homely phrase, by telling 
tbo story of his life and pointing its moral. The rest 
of his days were spent at Tapton with his dogs, rabbits^ 
and birds, and in the culture of exotics. In tact, the 
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heat of his forcing-houses is thought to have brought 
on the fever which carried him off on the 12th of 
August, 1848, in the 67th year of his age. 

Of his personal bearing, though it must be allowed 
that he was sometimes rugged and irritable, Mr. Smiles 
observes that "he was one of Nature's gentlemen," and 
" nothing was more remarkable than his extreme ease 
and self-possession in the presence of distinguished and 
highly* educated persons." We can ourselves testify 
to the neatness of his dress and the sober dignity of 
his deportment. And we recall a physical tmit, which, 
in connection with his antecedents, was still more 
remarkable, we allude to the peculiar fineness and 
delicacy of his hands. Like many other simple and 
natural characters, he appears to have retained his 
boyishness to the very last. To the last he knew 
every bird's nest on his grounds, and we have heard, 
though Mr. Smiles does not mention it, that till late 
in life he would sometimes invite Mr. Bidder to a quiet 
wrestle in their office when business was slack. In 
play or in toil his spirit was competitive, and his aim — 

**&ilv apiffTtvHVf Kal virupoxov efifitvai 'dWutv,** 

A chivalrous impulse modernizedintosobnety, a genuine 
love of his kind, without yeasty enthusiasm, an indo- 
mitable perseverance, with exemplary honesty, were 
the chief moral qualities which fitted him for his work. 
As to his mental qualities besides the judgment, inven- 
tion, and other capacities of which his thorough work- 
manship proved his possession, the characteristic for 
which we were least prepared was his element ot mental 
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speculativeness, approximating almost to imaginative 
power. It is said by one who knew him intimately, and 
who is not prone to take an exaggerated view of cha- 
racter, that there were times when his eye kindled and 
his frame dilated under the influence of some conception 
which he had been working out abstractedly, and when 
in homely but luminous phrase he became actually 
eloquent. At such moments the discerning auditor 
was conscious that he was in the presence of one of 
Nature's great ones, and saw the manifestation of an 
inner genius which was ordinarily hidden from ob- 
servers. An incident of his Drayton visit is in this 
sense very remarkable :— • 

" One Sunday, when the party had jost returned from church, 
they were standing together on the terrace near the hall, and 
observed in the distance a railway train flashing along, throwing 
behind it a long line of white steam. * Now, Buckland,' said 
Mr. Stephenson, ^ I have a poser for you. Can you tell me what 
is the power that is driving that train V 'Well,' said the other, 
* I suppose it is one of your big engines.' 'But what drives the 
engine V * Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver.* 'What 
do you say to the light of the sun ?' ' How can that be ?' asked 
the doctor. * It is nothing else,* said the engineer ; 'it is light 
bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands of years, — flight, 
absorbed by plants and vegetables, being necessary for the con- 
densation of carbon during the process of their growth, if it be 
not carbon in another form, — and now, after being buried in the 
earth for long ages in fields of coal, that latent light is again 
brought forth and liberated, made to work, as in that locomotive, 
for great human purposes.* The idea was certainly a most 
striking and original one ; like a flash of light, it illominated in 
an instant an entire field of science.'* 

Such, then, was George Stephenson : man and boy, 
pitman and prince of the powers of his century. The 
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hero of as great a revolution as this or any age Las 
witnessed was morally an unpretending character, with 
a curious interest in Nature and her ways. But he 
lived to cast a mighty net, and his signet-mark on 
the earth's sur£Eu» has been ruled in parallels of iron. 
He is the patriarch of an iron age, with its levelling 
principles, its expansive forces, and its accelerated pro- 
gress. Not till the present century has closed will it 
be easy to judge the changes he has wrought in our 
habits and inclinations by his single invention. Class 
cannot participate with class the power of ranging to 
and fro— nation cannot visit nation — the ends of the 
earth cannot be brought together, without consequences 
of which thus far we know only the commencement. 
When Gunpowder brought equality into the battlefield, 
and the Printing-press brought it into the church and 
the assembly, we know that something further followed : 
the course of modern histoiy was altered, and the 
pulses, of public life began to flow. And now we are 
getting equality of material resources, equality in our 
dealings with time and space. Will nothing come of 
this hereafter ? Of the rail and wheel — Stephenson's 
'* ma7i and wife " — may not our sons and our sons' 
sons look for the progeny ? 

We must not forget — and this is a singular subject 
for reflection — that this is the first of the great revolu- 
tionary inventions with which we can so definitely 
couple a name. We don't know who discovered the 
Mariner's compass. The two others we have mentioned 
— Gunpowder and the Printing-press — are associated 
with doubts as to their origin, date, or authorship. 
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Different nations and different ages of the world dispute 
the first. Faust, Gutemberg, Koster, and others, laj 
claim to the second. In this case the Newcastle pit- 
man's pretensions are certain. He may not have been 
vastly ahead of his contemporaries ; it is always proved 
that no great inventor is that. There are always a 
number of persons whom he barely anticipates, who 
are moving in the same direction towards a similar 
goal, but of whom he just contrives to get a fortunate 
start. It matters not, however, at the close of the 
course whether the race is won by one length or by 
many ; nor ought it to lessen our tribute to the winner. 
The world has seen a great performance ; it has ac- 
quired in our day one of the grandest instruments of 
its civilization ; and gratefully, and without stint of 
respect for its author, we must inscribe on it for ever 
the name of George Stephenson. 
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Ik many a Household, since we greeted the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Macaulay, the holiday hoars have been 
absorbed by his narrative. The most readable of our 
grave writers has been so eagerly read that we may 
now venture to state our own conclusions on his per- 
formance, for we assume that we can do so by this 
time with unimpeachable fairness. 

We do not, then, partake the opinion which some 
have expressed, that the present volumes are inferior 
to their predecessors. They have the same beauties 
if they have the same defects. Had any one else 
described the same epoch, co\ild he have made it as 
pleasant as a novel and as exciting as a drama ? Who 
of us all could marshal the same extent of information, 
the same minute, varied, and abundant details in the 
same perspicuous order, to the attainment of one 
object ] The transparency of Mr. Macaulay's exposi- 
tion may leave the reader little stimulus in the way of 
suggestiveness. His art of luminous expansion may be 
too laborious and protracted. The multitude of his 



* " The History of England, from the Accession of James II. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulat. Vols. III. and IV. Long- 
mans. [Reviewed in The Times of Jan. 11, 1856.] 
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details may obscure bis perspective, and bis diffuseness 
may seem to render parts of bis work independent 
wbicb are really inter-connected and closely seqiiential. 
But witb every abatement, wbat cboice qualifications 
bave converged to tbe production of tbis imposing 
piece of workmansbip ! Wbat knowledge, wbat aplomb, 
wbat experience in bis art, wbat industry, combined 
witb brilliancy, and wbat clear common sense dispensed 
in a state of rbetorical effervescence ! Tbat we were 
already familiar witb tbese qualities is no reason for 
our sligbting tbeir repeated exbibition. Tbey deligbted 
us beretofore, and once tbey were new. Tbey are new 
no longer, but tbe most ungracious or fickle of critics 
will not venture to maintain tbat tbey are in tbe least 
degree impaired. 

If Mr. Macaulay is not only wbat be was in bis 
strengtb, be is quite as conspicuously consistent in bis 
weakness. Tbis time be bas been more cautious, and 
yet not sufficiently so. He bas apparently cited bis 
autborities, and so far enabled tbe otberwise unpro- 
tected reader to test bis assertions. But tbere is no 
denying tbat bis faults are still considerable, and tbat 
as proofs accumulate tbe public begin to perceive tbem. 
It strikes us tbat tbey are capable of a simple explana- 
tion, and tbat we sball best exbibit tbem by following 
tbem to tbeir sources. Tbe first impulse to go astray 
is generally of very early growtb, and tbe impulse in 
tbis instance was manifested long ago, tbougb it was 
witbout tbe pale of parental correction, being simply 
a precocious avowal of a perverse tbeory of bistory. 

It will be seen tbat tbis tbeory was Mr. Macaulay's 
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entry into temptation^ though it is remarkable that he 
seems to be utterly nnconscious of its influence. In 
the midst of his memorable description of the High- 
landers^ he admonishes, for example, writers of the 
school of Soott. These, he soggests, as contrasted with 
the Ossianic impostors, moulded their faDHcations on 
a more truthful basis, but still they fabricated. They 
saw '* how striking an effect might be produced by 
skilful pictures of the old Highland life. WhateTor 
was repulsive was softened down ; whatever was grace- 
ful and noble was brought prominently forward. Some 
of these works were executed with such admirable 
skill that, like the historical plays of Shakspeare, they 
superseded history." It may be easy by such means to 
supersede history, but there will be little occasion for the 
inventiFe substitute if we adhere to the theory of Mr. 
Macanlay, as illustrated by his own inveterate practice. 
Our readers should watch closely the ideal we are 
about to cite, and observe whether, in any material 
respect, it differs from the metier of Sir Walter and his 
imitators. Mr. Macaulay was required in early life to 
review no less an historian than Machiavelli. On 
that occasion he laid down a principle which he has 
since adhered to, to the extent of republishing it with- 
out comment or qualification. Let our readers mark 
it carefully, and especially the expressions we have 
printed in italics, and which we shall have frequent 
occasion to quote. 

** The classical hiBtories may almost be called romances founded 
io &ct. The relation is, no donbt, in all its principal points, 
strictly true. But the numerous little incidents which heighten 
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the interest, the words, the gestares, the looks, are evidently 
fomished hy the imagination of the author. Tlie fashion of later 
times is dififerent. A more exact narrative is given by the 
writer. It may be doubted whether more exact notions are 
conveyed to the reader. The best portraits are perhaps those 
in which there is a $l%g1u admixture of caricature; and we are 
not certain thiCt the best histories are not those in which a little 
of the exaggeration ofjictituyiu narraHve is judiciously employed. 
Something is lost in accuracy, but much is gained in effect. The 
fainter lines are neglected, but the great characteristic features 
are imprinted on the mind for ever.** 

Mr. Macaulay may or may not have abandoned this 
theory, but we shall find ample proofs that he has per- 
sisted in the practice, if the theory is discarded. 

His " characteristic feature," on this occasion, is the 
maintenance of the Kevolution of 1 680, and he is right 

in the scope of his narrative. In his principal aim we 
all coincide. The Revolution was necessary. If it was 
necessary, it was equally necessary that the Revolution 
should be strenuously maintained. The Stuarts, it is 
perfectly clear, were intractal;)le. They were pedantic 
pr unreliable, dissolute or refmctory. The resume of 
their four reigns was an olio repulsive to the English 
stomach, and clearly repugnant to English common 
sense. A deliverance was indispensable, and William, 
as Deliverer, was inevitably accepted. Having grasped 
the crown, it was in the interest of the English people 
that he should firmly retain it. He saved them from 
the proscriptions and the vengeance of an ousted 
dynasty. He stood in the breach with a Dutch valour 
and a Dutch tenacity. He was equal to the whole 
emergency. He had not the personal qualities which 
could render him popular with Englishmen. But he 
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was the only candidate whose vicinity to the throne, 
and whose capacity combined could enable tlicm to 
separate a precedent of reTolution from its former 
concomitant, a i^recedent of restoration, and he was 
therefore declared King; and with the wise con- 
currence of the nation was retained in that capacity. 

Bat the good fortune which befell him might just as 
easily have be£EdlenMonmoath,}iad the latter postponed 
for a few years his ill-fitted enterprize. William, by 
jadidous management, stepped into a vacant place — 
into a place which the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land, in their extreme perplexity, were compelled to 
declare " vacant." He stepped there and he filled it 
ably. But it is one thing to recognize him as a 
necessity of the hour, and another to worship him with 
unpatriotic incense. As the saver of England and 
chastiser of France he is worthy of honour, but not at 
the expense of every English or other reputation 
which appears in any way to compete with his. Set him 
on a pedestal, but in proportion to suiTounding objects. 
Paint him, but not ynih paint of such a hue that it 
darkens everybody in the neighbourhood, and outglares 
truth and propriety. 

2lir. Macaulay, on the contrary, has preferred to 
work out his theory on behalf of his *' characteristic 
feature" — the Kevolution. With this object he has 
delineated William, to say the least, with " a little of 
the exaggeration of fictitious narrative," and he has 
presented as a foil as great a man, Marlborough, 
with not merely "a slight admixture of caricature." 
We observe, first, the exaggeration of William's merits 
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assisted by a carefbl redaction of his principal fiulinga 
Of all the politicians of that fickle age no one was 
more clearly tainted with duplicity. He promised to 
be James's son-in-law to the last breath of his life with 
zeal and fidelity, and we will assume that he fulfilled 
that obligation as far as he could. We will not renew 
the question Mr. Macaulay dismisses so lightly as to 
his secret furtherance of the enterprize of Monmouth. 
But we cannot forget the series of his deceptions on 
the subject of the infiEmt Prince of Wales. At the 
first news of his birth he sent Zulestein to congratulate 
his father-in-law, and the Prince was prayed for by 
name at the Hague. Then when the bctannoire story 
gained currency the prayers were discontinued. Again 
they were resumed when it was apjHrehended that a 
rupture with England might thus be precipitated. 
In the Fagel-Bnmet Declaration the calumny was 
touched up anew. The declaration promised, for 
William, *' to cause inquiry to be made by Parliament 
into the birth of a supposed Prince of Wales," and to- 
acquiesce in its decisicm; and if that inquiry was 
afterwards refused, who can doubt, even with Burnet's 
explanations in the foreground, that it was suppressed, 
not in the interest of James, but in that of William ? 
The whole course of this intrigue is discreditable to the 
Orange interest, and to William himself, but it is kept 
in the background, almost invisiblf/f lest it should 
cast too deep a shadow on the " characteristic feature." 
Again, William took God to witness he went to 
England with no other intentions than those he had 
set out in his declaration ; on which vide Swift's 
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Commentary upon Burnet. He protested to the 
Courts of Europe, and especially to the Emperor, that 
he had no design on the throne of En^nd ; on the 
sincerity of which protest take again the verdict of 
Swift, or rather of common sense. It would he saper- 
fluous to mark such examples of personal honour 
yielding to public necessities if they were fairly 
admitted, if they were not sedulously secreted in the 
case of William, while they are strenuously pressed 
against all his adversaries. Include them — ^this is all 
we care to advance — ^in the elements for forming an 
estimate of William's character, and don't strike a too 
&vourable balance by simply excluding them. Still 
less set all probabilities at defiance to exculpate 
William from much greater criminality. The suggestion 
that he signed a warrant, without reading it, for the 
extirpation of a whole clan of Highlanders is trans- 
parent in Burnet, but it is not tolerable in Mr. 
Macaulay,even in his capacity only of a '^digJU** exagge- 
rator. The ''fictitious narrative" here has not the charm 
of novelty — 

'* The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death warrants, and the Morning Poti," 

is an old picture, and will not bear repetition. We 
have already shown* in what respects it does not tally 



* In a former article in ITie Times of December 18, 1855, A 
remarkable article which appeared subsequently to this in the 
JEdiTUmrgk Heview, and for which the writer had the use of the 
papers of Lord Breadalbane, brought home the responsibility 
t>f the Glencoe massacre clearly to both William and Mary. 
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'with the inference inevitable from the ensuing cir- 
onmstances of the transaction. 

Mr. Macaulaj has accounted for William's unpopu- 
larity with Englishmen by the coldness and inflexibility 
of his deportment. But how tenderly he has toned 
down the coarser traits of William's natural boorish- 
ness and occasional brutality. Burnet, whose descrip- 
tions are understood to have been modified, admits 
that he spoke with " a disgusting dryness ;" he '^ hated 
talking and house games ;" and he was all that later 
times may add to the significance of Burnet's concise 
epithet, *'slow." But he was worse than slow, and 
worse in a sense which is inconsistent with slowness, if 
in many instances he evinced a brutal disregard of the 
feelings of those about him. That he horsewhipped an 
Englishman for riding before him on the race-ground 
— that he wore his hat in English churches — that he 
ate up the whole of the first dish of peas of the season, 
under the eyes of a longing princess in a delicate con- 
dition, without offering her a spoonful — are inconclusive 
traits. But what shall we say to Dartmouth's descrip- 
tion of his malicious enjoyment of the annoyance he 
caused to his companions, or of his unfeeling conduct 
to his submissive wife ? That he treated her harshly 
for her adhesion to the Church of England, and that 
he outraged her natural regard for the memory of her 
grandfather in the roughest fashion, are proofs of a 
perverse nature which are not to be mistaken for 
phlegm or indifference. Yet to this harmless level 
Mr. Macaulay has subdued the most direct proofs of 
William's unamiability. Even at this level William is 
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treated with a pictorial licence which is not always 
ecmsiBtent nor invariably con*ect. '* He never once/ 
says Mr. Macaulay, in one of his present volumes 
^daring his whole reign, showed himseli at tbe 
theatre." In his previous description he had em- 
bellished a contrary representation, as iollows : — 
" Dramatic performances tired him ; and ho was 
glad to turn away from the stage and to talk about 
public affiurs, while Orestes was raving, or while Tar- 
tnffe was pressing Elmira's hand." We observe the 
loophole by which the former picture may be recon- 
ciled with the present assertion; but a further ingre- 
dient in the same idealized portrait is obtained by a 
forgetfulness of the most notorious facts. Mr. Macau- 
lay is justifying William's neglect of the English poets 
by the reflection that " those who are acquainted with 
the panegyrical odes of that age will, perhaps, be of 
opinion that he did not lose much by his ignorance." 
The point is not very material, but it is worth men- 
tioning ; for those who are acquainted with the pane- 
gyrical odes of all ages would And a difficulty in mating 
them with a couple of Dryden's, published, one three 
or four years earlier, and one a few years later, than 
the date in Mr. Mocaulay's margin. To either of those 
odes— one to the memory of Mistress Anne Killegrew, 
and the other not exactly a panegyrical ode, except 
that it was in honour of St. Cecilia's day — we will 
venture to say there are few equivalents in the English 
language throughout the whole interval from Lycidas 
to " In Mefmorxamr 

Are we mentioning these circumstances with 

p 



h t i'iiijfjMi|ij^fimy iKcAk We catcfttaui too pnvfoiiDd a 
i^i^j^jii^ ^;^ "^tlie uuDOitil meiMrr* of Ids great ser- 
Vifj4^ tvH fOH^j^c^rale ya &alts on td» one luad, or on 
^|#. <^rilAi^ ^ attenpt to soAen tlieia vidMHit occasion. 
iilvv IMacMulaT, it appean^ ia otberwiae mcHned. He 
y^la Ida charaeten op to Ids pntoeneas as an artist. 
4^ 3>laadrlflnalin oon^oaed san^ witliovt words, Mr. 
Iifamoilij oompoaea a pictore without f^oioits. As 
)ia akotdMB it on the caaTas, and the featores glare out 
grimlj, he eobdaea tiieir eflSsct by the moat delicate of 
hackgronnda. The gay gardens, the extended a^ennes, 
the painted TiUa.% the canals, and 'even the storks of 
the United Piovinoes are bronght in to take off the 
aaperitj of Williain's featores. He is snrronnded 
with obfecta in which he took litUe interest^ and 
invmtod with domaatac Tirtnes which he sparingly 
exhibited* He is painted^ not in t^e style of Bem- 
bimndt or Tan der Heist, bnt in the brighter hnes of 
Wonvermans or Mieris ; and the effect is somewhat 
analagons to his treatment by an inferior artist, Schal- 
ken, who insisted on painting his Majesty as seen by 
candle-light, and pmed him with a candle in his hand 
till the tallow ran over his fingers. Some snch nn- 
covenanted effect, we say, is prodnced by Mr. Macaulay's 
interference with the natural light and shade of Wil- 
liam's lineaments. The sterner features of the hero are 
difiUaed away— -drowned in what Commodore Trannion 
oalla ^* unnecessary gum.** The sombre tenacity, so 
gi'andly dogged, is smothered in the flower-beds and 
aummer-houses of Loo. We miss the gloomy patriot 
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on the brink of a last reverse, jet threateniDg that, if 
all fiedled, he wonld take his coimtiy on board his ships, 
and find for it a new capital in the savage LJands of 
the East. 

William was too great a man to require sach tender 
handling, still leas eidiibition at the cost of as great a 
man — Marlborongh. William liberally rewarded his 
countrymen with English gold, bnt it is too mnch that 
he should thrive upon English re])utations. That 
William might appear a model, Marlborough is made 
a monster — to use Mr. Macanlay*s phrase, " a jyrodigy 
of turpitude.** We resist this upon valid grounds, and 
in the mean time, mark his own resemblance to an 
historical character of Marlborough's ago, — 



'* So over- violent or over-civil, 
That every man with him is God or devil." 



It 



Yet it is clear, on Mr. Macaulay's showing, that Marl- 
borough was not by any means as black as he is painted, 
and it is equally clear that among the men of his time 
be was not in any sense "a prodigy of turpitude." 

Marlborough rose from obscurity to great eminence, 
•and from extreme need to abundant wealth. His love 
of money was confirmed into a vice by the contrary 
pressure of poverty and affluence. But his love of 
lucre was not his master passion, nor his love of power 
his only principle. His love of Sivrah " prevailed over 
his avarice," and Mr. Macaulay is certainly aware that 
he would not sacrifice his religious convictions to his 
advancement. With these facts, admitted with a 
grave astonishment, what does Mr. Macaulay's first 

F 2 
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inculpation amount to ? " jSIarlborougli," be says, 
" was one ol the few who have, in the bloom of youth, 
loved lucre more than wine or women.** He preferred, 
that is, of three customary vices, the most common and 
the least genial. He did not love lucre more than he 
loved his wife. He did not love lucre more than he 
loved his creed. He exhibited in his youth a vice of 
age, whereas other men in their age more frequently 
exhibit, though with less prudence, the vices of youth. 
But Marlborough was not of the common mould, and 
prudence was his vice or his virtue^ according to his 
circumstances. 

It is mentioned by Warton that a certain person 
unnamed thought to please Lord Bolingbroke by 
ridiculing the avarice of Marlborough, but he was 
stopped by Bolingbroke, who said, " He was so very 
great a man that I forgot he had that vice." Mr. 
Macaulay does not forget it; he remembers it before 
all else. He recalls even the rumours, true or fsOse, of 
the manner in which it is said to have been manifested. 
If they had all of them been reliable, if Marlborough 
made money out of his public table and out of the pay 
of his troops, was he worse, on Mr. Macaulay's show- 
ing, than all who were at that day connected with the 
administration of the army ? " The courtiers," he says, 
" took bribes from the colonels ; the colonels cheated 
the soldiers ; the commissaries sent in long bills for 
what had never been furnished ; the keepers of the 
arsenals sold the public stores and pocketed the price." 
Would some participation in a system so universal if 
it was clearly brought home to Marlborough's charge, 
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distinguish him as " a mero Euclio," or " a mere Ilar- 
pagoij," and mark him as a prodigy of baseness only to 
be paralleled in fiction ? 

But then he secretly corresponded with St. G^er- 
tnains ! — and so did his colleagues, with a very few 
exceptions. He talked of bringing over the army to 
James ; but " the hypocrite** when the time came, 
" evaded the demand." Was he worse in this respect, 
was he more of a hypocrite than Eussell, who made 
similar overtures, and in like manner evaded them ? 
Will Mr. Maeaulay remember he was a hypocrite when 
the presumption would tell in Marlborough's favour ? 
If, indeed, he sent information of the design against 
Brest with a view to defeat it, and it was defeated by 
his agency, then is Mr. Maeaulay entitled to enjoy the 
full licence of his own language and to call him ^ a 
murderer." But the circumstances of this transaction 
have beem discussed minutely elsewhere,* and they do 
not appear to warrant either imputation. Marlborough 
may not have intended to defeat — Marlborough may 
not have been the means of defeating — the Brest ex- 
pedition, and yet he may have tried to convey that 
impression to James. Mr. Maeaulay lays incessant 
stress on " the credulity of exiles" when he wishes to 
exculpate more favoured double-dealers. Marlborough 
had most reason to practise on that credulity ; for if 
James was restored without his being securely par- 
doned, Marlborough would have been the first to 
appear upon the scaffold ! 



♦ In the Athencsum of December 29, 1855. 
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And here to all the time-servers of the Hevolution^ 
in common with Marlborough, let us do simple justice. 
The J were not examples of political virtue, but they 
lived in an age when party was infirm, when its bases 
were shifting; and when it was almost impossible to 
be at ike same time virtuous and sale. In the whole 
range of En^ish history no men were more sorely 
tempted. They wexe sincere in th6ir desire to sustain 
the Eevokition, but the balance was trembling between 
revolution and reaction — between the life of a child- 
less asthmatic sovereign and the imminent prospect of 
a renewed succession. To us it is the turning-point of 
two centuries of our history ; to the actors it was barely 
a provision for the morrow. William might die, 
James might return, or the son of James be preferred to 
his daughter Anne. Uncertainty kept the politicians 
of the age in a state of chronic terror. They felt the 
edge of the axe continually at their throats, or imagined 
the gripe of the hangman on their shoulders. Mr^ 
Macaulay makes sport of the moody Jacobites when 
William obtained a success in the field. But the 
Shrewsburys and the Godolphins were equally to be 
pitied. That success might be the last, and then what 
was to become of them ? In the contemplation of 
their future they felt a stimulus, and found an excuse 
for acts of political perfidy. 

At that time, moreover, the Revolution was not the 
" cha/rcKiteriatic feature^ which (to return to his theory 
of history) it now appears to Mr. Macaulay. Its spec- 
tators had not the^ advantage which we possess of 
seeing it through the medium of " exaggeration" and 
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^ caricature." In the absence of the latter element, 
maDj, perhaps a majority, were not disposed to regard 
the King at St. Germains aa a fatuous, inhuman, un- 
bearable monster. All thought him posable, and 
many thought him preferable to the king whom they 
actually had on the throne. But '' caricature" has 
shown his pretensions so clearly that we can condemn 
at our ease all his enemies who were not consistent— 
all who wavered from foolish scruples or mistaken 
afiection, — aQ wha doubted or desponded of the conr* 
sequeneea of hia deposition. 

As to the king himself at this day we give him up, 
in virtue of our bettor knowledge, as an impossible 
sovereign. But we may remark, in doiag so, the 
^caricature" which assists ua All James's better 
qualities are kept out of sight, though these we shall 
not dwell en^ not being in his interest. We shall not 
either notice the imputation that he abetted the 
assassination of William, though it rests on the siugfe 
testimony of the would-be assassin. There are, if we 
had time to cite them, some remarkable proofe that 
James was incapable of descending to this degree of 
baseness, but we pass these over. We take only those 
specimens of caricature which are discernible on the 
very sur&ce of the volumes before us. 

There icr no instance in which Mr. Macanlay has 
used his pictorial talents with greater effect than in 
marking what he considers the inclination of James to 
cruelty. He treats it as an exceptional trait; he 
dwells on his callousness as compared with the men of 
his time — on his emQoymmJt even of infliction « which 
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tLej would have slirank from. " Lauderdale/* he says 
in his first Yolume, speaking of the duke of York in 
Scotland, "was now outdone." The Scottish Privy 
Council had power to put state prisoners to the 
question. *^ But the sight was so dreadful that, as soon 
as the boots appeared, eYen the most servile and hard- 
hearted courtiers hastened out of the chamber." It 
was requisite to order that men should keep their 
seats. But the duke of York " seemed to take a 
pleasure in the spectacle." He " watched the agonies 
of the sufferers with that sort of interest and com- 
placency with which men observe a curious experiment 
in science." He " amused himself with hearing the 
covenanters shriek, and seeing them writhe while their 
knees were beaten flat in the boots." This is caricature 
after the manner of Gilray or the French Diablerists, 
without the excuse of personal observation or familiar 
intercourse. Mr. Macaulay had never seen James at 
his diversions, playing the part of an imaginary fiend 
of the pit, and he had no warrant for describing his 
presence at such scenes as extraordinary or, according 
to the prevailing notions, improper ; still less had he 
reason for representing it as diabolical. 
* The fact is that torture was at that time regarded 
in Scotland as a common process in criminal cases, and 
Mr. Macaulay only records his " astonishment " and 
not his error when he finds this was the case even in 
the reign of William. In 1689, the Scottish estates, 
left to themselves, declare, to bis admitted surprise, 
" by the plainest implication ' torture ' to be according 
to law." They even direct the magistrates of Edin- 
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burgh to strike the mnrderer Lockhart in the boots, 
and name " a committee to superintend the operation." 
Nothing astonishes an Englishman " more than this," 
especially an Englishman like Mr. Macaulay, who has 
made a point of exonerating '* the most servile and 
hard-hearted courtiers" of complicity in the process, 
and of fixing it upon James with the mordant impress 
of his imaginative eloquence. A certain Payne, a 
Jacobite traitor of 1690, excites no repugnance in ''the 
most servile and hard-hearted courtiers." When this 
person was brought before the privy council ''the pious 
Crawford/' who presided, " was not much troubled with 
the weakness of compassion where an Amalekite was 
concerned, and forced the executioner to hammer in 
wedge after wedge between the knees of the prisoner, 
till the pain was as great as the human frame can 
sustain without dissolution." So obviously were the 
boots by no means an unpopular instrument, or an 
exclasive source of amusement to the caricatured 
James. 

Scotland, however, as described by Mr. Macaulay, is 
truly a region of fable ; a land of uncleanly vices and 
unwelcome valour. It is also a region in which he has 
the widest latitude for his opposing traits of " carica- 
ture " and " exaggeration." Dundee, of whom we know 
so little that is accurate or' reliable, evinces an unques- 
tionable "excess of wickedness." On the other hand, the 
Master of Stair, on whom Mr. Macaulay casts the chief 
responsibility of the most atrocious act ever perpe- 
trated in a Christian country, is simply an instance of 
" ill-regulated public spirit." The " first murderer " in 
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the tragedy of Glencoe was ''a very good-natured 
man.** He ** seems to have proposed to himself a truly 
great and good end — the pacification and civilization 
of the Highlands." His '' disgust and indignation " at 
Highland disorders were *^ naturally excited," and Mr. 
Macaulay sustains him with all the horrible precedents 
of hift extensive reading as one who contemplated ^ a 
great aet of justice — nay, of ekairUi/.'^ What is this 
bat to lend the aid of tender ^ exaggeration " to a 
fimaticism only worthy of St. Just and his accomplices? 
Mr. Maeaulay's narrative happily redeems the inap- 
pcopriateness of his epithets. He marks the malignant 
joy of the great delinquent when he learnt that, in 
consequence of an informality, Mac Ian had not sub- 
mitted within the appointed time, of which the rumour 
WM ^some comfort" to his implacable spirit. Ho 
allows that " by a dark intrigue^" probably directed by 
the same delinquent, the evidence of Mac lan^s sub- 
BUBsion was suppressed. He quotes the letter charging 
the soldiers to " let it be secret and sudden," and " not 
to 1ax)uble the Government with prisoners ; " and he 
describe^ in language which will live for ever, the 
hospitable reception and the treacherous reprisals, with 
the shrieks of the midnight massacre awakening the 
echoes of the lonely glen. Yet for all this the Master 
of Stair is ''an enlightened and politic gownsman/' 
and his dastardly crime is a proof of ''ill-regulated 
public i^rit." 

It is a kindred exaggeration to assert roundly that 
had the Episcopal Church of Scotland been upheld 
"l^ew Lanark would still have been a sheepwalk, and 
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Greenock a fishing-Iiainlet." The exaggeration is 
diYided with discriminatiye tact in the terms applied 
to the farther apprehended consequences. ** Saccessive 
Mitchells woold" simplj ^hare fired t^t successive 
Sharpes," but ^ five generations of ClaTeihouses would 
have hviehered five generations <3i Camerons." Claver- 
house, in the hour of his triumphant agony, is not 
dismissed with a sLngle tolerant epithet. Mr. Ma- 
caulay is inflexibly cool at the moment when *^ Glad 
Dundee in £unt hnzzas expires." The chivalrous 
sddiey k simply ^ the dying man^ and '< the hody^ 
while Mackay, defeated and running away with his 
troops, who are elsewhere described as running 
^ like hares," is *^ sustained by a firm faith in God 
and a high sense of duty to the State." He ^ still 
held his head noMy erect," and Mr. Macaulay, un- 
willing to lose the fevourable attitude, leaves '' the 
body" in its plaid and runs after him to exaggerate his 
portrait 

When we return to England the exaggeration and 
the caricature are more subdued, but they are not less 
discernible. There is a slight tendency to the former 
in the description of the reversal of the attainder of 
Lord William Russell. The " spotless integrity," or, 
as Mackintosh had called it before, the '^unspotted 
virtue" of that unhappy nobleman was at all events 
sullied by a rancorous patronage of the Popish plot ; 
and when we find him compared to ** the upright and 
benevolent Althorpe" as being " as honest and kind- 
hearted a gentleman as any in England," we ask what 
is the meaning of a sentence in Mr. Macaulay's first 
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volume: — "Whigs were disposed to murmur because 
Stafford was suffered to die without seeing his bowels 
burnt before his face ?'* "Was or was not Lord William 
Russell the chief protester in that vindictive remon- 
strance ? and if, as Echard declares, he was, and as 
Lord John his biographer allows it probable he may 
have been, is it not again a specimen of exaggeration 
to call him " as kind-hearted a gentleman as any in 
England r' 

It is rarely that the exaggerative or caricaturing 
propensity betrays Mr. Macaulay into an actual mis- 
statement of fact ; but, if we wished to bring him to 
liistorical grief, the chosen lure would be the name 
of Jeffreys. The brutal, roaring, bloated judge is 
represented in his dungeon with remorseless force, 
and is soaked in the wretchedness which was pro- 
perly his due. Mr. Macaulay, however, not content 
with his sufferings, reverts to the time when he rode 
the Bloody Assize. He conjures up the butcheries of 
the wicked judge upon the partisans of Monmouth ; 
and comparing his rapid elevation with his terrible 
fall, obtains a further artistic contrast from the cir- 
cumstances of his burial. "The emaciated corpse," 
he says, " was laid with all privacy next to the corpse 
of Monmouth in the Tower." Jeffreys was buried at 
St. Mary's, Aldermanbury, as may be seen in Mr. 
Cunningham's " Handbook of London." As Mr. Ma- 
caulay has remarked elsewhere, his "insolence and 
cruelty excite, even at the distance of so many years, 
an indignation which makes it difficult to be just to 
him." But we may, nevertheless, let him rest undis- 
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tarbed in his grave, and not disinter him for a coup 
de thedire,* 

It is amusing to find the ladies of the Eevolution, 
according as they are connected with William or with 
James, coming in for the same discriminative treat- 
ment. The personal appearance of Mary is the theme 
of some excessive praise, especially as we have been 
reminded of "the coarse features of Anne Hyde." 
James, we were told, **was not nice." He was 
"drawn away from his plain consort by a plainer 
mistress," meaning thereby Arabella ChurchilL The 
plainer mistress had, nevertheless, according to Gram- 
mont — whose opinion on such a point we should 
prefer to Mr. Macaulay's — certain qualifications of 
" exquisite beauty." Catherine Sedley, her successor, 
is ruthlessly described as " lean, haggard, ugly, plas- 
tered, and painted ;" but Catherine Sedley, we reply, 
had a mordant wit. On the other hand, Elizabeth 
Yilliers, the lady who nominally held the same position 
by the side of William, is said by Swift, who admired 
her talents, to have " squinted like a dragon." Mr. 
Macaulay had noticed the visual obliquity before, and 
now he prefers to paint her in profile. His courtesy 
to the ugly concubine is worthy of Yersailles. " This 
lady had, when a girl, inspired William with a passion 
which had caused much scandal and much unhappiness 
in the little Court of the Hague. Her infiuence over 



* On ibis point the admission should in fairness be made that 
the body of Jeffreys was probably buried in the Tower for a 
short interval previous to its removal to St. Mary's. 
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him she owed not to ber personal cbarms," (fee, but to 
ber powers of mind, and so sbe contrived to rival tbe 
attractions of Mary. William, tbongb described as a 
devoted busband, " still, in difficult conjunctures, fre- 
quently applied to Elizabetb Yilliers for advice and 
assistance." He also was '^ not nice," tbougb witb less 
reason for bis feeble lapses ; and Mary is better treated 
by ber historian than sbe was by ber consort. * All tbe 
little indications of her internal deficiency remarked by 
tbe Duchess of Marlborough have also been loyally 
disregarded in compliment to her huBband. 

We conclude, then, that Mr. Macaulay has freely 
employed the license he allows the bistofrian who has 
conceived a ^'characteristic fdatoFe;" and so far we 
have not raised any cogent objection to its exercise. 
But the question remains, is this ihe right mode of 
writing history I We will not affect in a paragraph 
to extemporiae an answer which really requires a 
volume, but we can freely say this,— it is a dangerous 
privilege in any hands ; it is dangerous in proportion 
as the writer is a man of genius, and it is incalculably 
dangerous when, as now, tbe writer is a consistent 
partisan, and when every step in his narrative im- 
plicates in some way his party sympathies, sentiments, 
or convictions. Mr. Qrote would not allow such a 
privilege to ISmcydides. Why should we render it 
to Mr. Macaulay? PerieuloBce plenum opua tdece" 
especially as it involves the ^^ ignes suppositos,^^ Of 
those beats Mr. Macaulay bas been all his life a zealous 
partaker, and he now volunteers to record their origin. 
He is panting from the inj, and be asks to decide the 
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issue witli smnmary powers of incalculable latitude. 
We must peremptorilj decline to grant them in this 
instance. Or we must cancel them, if assumed, when 
there is this tendency to abuse them. 

We may cite an example of this tendency in a purely 
Whig sense in Mr. Macaulay*s treatment of the Non- 
jurors, an obstructive dass whom we are happily rid 
of, but whose scruples and whose sacrifices deserved a 
better mention. Mr. Macaulay loses no opportunity of 
disparaging their principles, their practices, and their 
talents. He cites a conversational dictum of Dr. 
Johnson, that in their whole body " there was one 
{meanuig Leslie), and one only, who could reason ; " 
l)ut he withholds the context, that ''he was a reasoner 
who could not be reasoned against.'* He forgets that 
Johnson, in a, more deliberate shape, his £4/e of 
^Congreve, says that Collier also " was formed for a con- 
trovertist," and indicates with what effect he employed 
his qualifications. He himself has given Law the 
credit of dialectical skill But Sherlock, Ken, Hickes, 
Kettlewell, and the rest, are barely allowed to swell 
the tale, while Mr. Macaulay cites the testimony of 
Johnson, though at variance with his own judgment, 
to throw dust in the eyes of the indolent jury. 

It is, however, when we come to the great names of 
our literature that Mr. Macaulay's language is most 
imbued with all the keen resentment of the partisan. 
From the English to the French Revolution there 
were four Englishmen of letters so pre-eminent that 
it is superfluous to name them. All four were an- 
tagonistic to Mr. Macaulay's views Bnd stand in the 
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way of his summary conclusions. Of this sfcately 
quatrain Swift and Dryden are the only two he has 
encountered as yet, and what is the temper in which 
he has greeted them 1 Alas for the Kepublic of 
Letters — for the sympathies of its syssitia t We have 
mumbled the black bread, we have worn the garlands 
in common, and this is the snarling ''Grace'' at the 
close of the brotherly banquet. Jonathan Swift — 
a/rchitridmua — who bestrides a literary epoch, while 
petty men — the Gullivers — " walk under his huge legs, 
and peep about to find themselves dishonourable 
graves," — ^is noticed on three or four occasions by the 
literary historian. He is recognized first as a slanderer 
who ''malignantly and dishonestly" misrepresented 
Burnet; then as denouncing the "venality" of his 
-age, not with his own " sceva indignaitiio^^ but, as Mr. 
Macaulay translates it, with "savage hatred ;^^ then 
as writing a lampoon upon Cutts, " so dull and 
nauseously scurrilous that Ward or Gildon would have 
been ashamed of it ;" and lastly (supreme offence to 
well-regulated party feelings), as being- too rude and 
familiar with Lord Somers. The dignity of the con- 
stitutional lawyer is with difficulty appeased, while 
this is all the notice which the literary Historian as yet 
bestows on the greatest of our English writers since 
Shakspeare. 

Dry den's is a worse case : for Mr. Macaulay owed 
him a special reparation for an involuntary but calum- 
nious error. Johnson, Scott, and Southey had ex- 
empted Dryden from the charge of changing his 
religion from cornipt motives. But Mr* Macaulay in 
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his former volumes deliberately revived the discarded 
imputation. " Finding," says he, "that if he continued 
to call himself a Protestant, his services would be over- 
looked^ he declared himself a Papist. The King's 
parsimony instantly relaxed. Dryden was gratified 
with a pension of £100 a year,^* This statement ap- 
pears under the year 1687, and it was indeed late in 
1686 that the conversion of Dryden was first announced. 
But the pension, which was described as its reward and 
suggested as its motive, has been since shown to have 
been granted to Dryden long before. Mr. Bell, in his 
" life of Dryden" prefixed to his poems, cites a warrant 
dated 1684 for a payment of a portion of this pension, 
which had fallen due in 1680. Mr. Cunningham, in 
his edition of " Johnson's Lives of the Poets," has cited 
a still earlier warrant to the same effect. The payments 
may have fallen into arrears, and the claim have been 
in abeyance, but it was recognized by letters-patent of 
James, dated the 4th of March, 1685-6. So little 
ground, therefore, had Mr. Macaulay for insinuating 
doubts of Dryden's sincerity, and so clearly did he owe 
him a more charitable construction for the future. 

Nevertheless he has not thought fit to abstain from 
similar insinuations, and on an occasion which less 
warranted them. In 1690, in the apprehension of a 
descent by the French, politicians of both sides sauk 
their differences, and Dryden among them participated 
in the patriotic feelidf . " There was one case," said 
he, addressing Halifax, " in which the Roman veteran, 
even after his discharge, was required to resume his 
shield and his pilum ; and that one case was an inva- 

Q 
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sion of the Gattls.** At this natural and noble language 
Mr. Macaulay insinuates a doubt whether it was used 
** sincerely or inanoerely," and, with especial reference 
to Dryden, he sends this petty shaft in the direction 
of the arrow which had previously missed him. ^ So 
strong,** says Mr. Macaulay, ** was the national senti- 
ment that Nonjurors and Papists shared, or affected to 
share it,** and he goes on to speak of a writer, ''who 
hctd purdftased Ihe smUea^ (^^7 ^o longer the pension T) 
of James by his servile apostacy. Mr. Macaulay Should 
remember that Dryden in his Hfistime gave some pain- 
ful and costly proofs of his ranoerity. Perhaps he does 
remember that in an age of dedications, and when 
dedications paid handsomely, there was one which 
Dryden sturdily declined — ^that proposed to him by 
Tonson for his translation of Yirgil, and in which all 
the pictures of ^neas had been studiously altered and 
furnished in compliment with the hook-nose of William. 
Another topic occasions some amusement to Mr. 
Macaulay — the distress entailed on Diyden by the 
loss of his pension and laureateship. That the Govern- 
ment which went out of its way to pension Oates, if 
he was ^abhorred and despised by every respectable 
Whig," should think it necessary to dismiss Dryden, 
is reaeonaUe enough ; but if, in his distress, he gave 
vent to his feelings, we are told that he complained 
<y£ losses ^' which he had not suffered," because ''the 
magnificent Chambsrlain gavS* him a pension equal 
to the salary whidi had been withdrawn.** Did the 
magnificent Chamberlain liquidate the entire defi- 
ciency? We are inclined to say "No;** because 
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Prior*s dedication to Dorset's son and successor, on 
which alone Mr. Macanlaj relies, says, ''My Lord 
allowed him an equivalent out of his own estate" for 
^Ihe King^a pension^* Here is nothing about the £100 
a year he received as laureate, or the other £100 a year 
he received as historiographer; and the deprivation of 
these, which cast him back upon his literary labours, may 
well have evoked some expressions of bitterness. But 
what ground has Mr. Maeaulay to describe him as 
being ''as poor in spint" as he was "rich in intellec- 
tual gifts ?" Why does he aver that '* he complained 
pUeovsly V* One ^ offeciAng remonstrance** — ^the ex- 
pression is Sir Walter Scott's — ^we know he did utter 
on a different occasion. "Some small employment,** 
he said, '' would render my condition easy. . . . T^ 
enough for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and 
starved Mr. Butler.** And we know also that he died, 
as Mr. Bell says, ^bo poor that the expenses of his 
funeral were undertaken by subscription." But that 
he complained piteously, in a mean sense, under any 
circumstances, we doubt. If he did complain, he 
had plentiful occasion ; and Mr. lifacaulay was the 
last person who should have expressed what he terms 
a " merited contempt" for the misfortunes of a man 
of letters. 

But Dryden, in Mr. Macaulay*s phrase, was "an 
apostate," a gmlty apostate ; whereas, if he had been 
a Whig, he would simply have " taken refuge in the 
bosom of a chiurch which pretends to infallibility." 
Swift again '' ratted*' If a less eminent Tory had 
turned Whig, he would have ** modified his views^" or 

Q 2 
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" transferred his party attachments." The animus of 
Mr. Macaulay diffuses itself even into his most cursory 
epithets. Penn was " wandering and lurking," and 
Bishop Turner "skulking," where a Whig would 
simply have "remained in concealment." Dundee 
"scrambled" down the Castle -hill, where a Whig 
would, perhaps, have descended more majestically; 
and so on. If a person similarly gifted were called 
upon to describe this tendency, he would perhaps say 
something which would resemble this : — " In the days 
of which the historian is writing there were two 
descriptions of men, of unUke motives and passions. 
The one was to be found principally in the camp of 
the Whigs, the other was to be found principally in 
the camp of the Tories. Occasionally the occupants 
of the Whig camp acted the part of Tories, while the 
occupants of the Tory camp acted the part of Whigs. 
But that which in a Tory was ' excess of wickedness,' 
was simply in a Whig < ill-regulated conduct;' and 
that which in a Whig was 'ill-regulated conduct,' 
amounted in a Tory to 'excess of wickedness.' So 
strange and inconsistent is human nature, and so 
discriminating is its eloquent historian." 

We have so far insisted upon one fault, and one only^ 
but' that the parent of faults innumerable. The ten- 
dency to " caricature" and " exaggerate" on behalf of a 
" characteristic feature" is seen in its origin ; so also is 
its progeny. We have so far observed their family 
likeness, and we will not pursue their vgenealogy further. 
But there is yet an error so extraordinary that, with- 
out undertaking to mark its parentage, we will simply 
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note it, and then conclude. Again, under tlie head of 

^'funerals neatly performed," we have the following 

obsequies to the Duke of Schomberg. " To his corpse," 

says Mr. Macaulay, ore rotundissimOy ^^ every iKmour 

was paid. The 07dy cemetery in which so illustrious 

a warrior, slain in arms for the liberties and religion of 

England, could properly be laid, was that venerable 

Abbey hallowed by the dust of many generations of 

princes, heroes, and poets. It was announced that the 

brave veteran should have a public funeral at Weatmin- 

8ter. In the mean time his corpse was embalmed with 

such skill as could be found in the camp, and was 

deposited in a leaden coffin." At this announcement 

we dry our eyes, hang up our hatbands, and go about 

our ordinary business, consoled to reflect that the 

Hevolution was so far not forgetful of "the first 

captain in Europe." The new and perfect Journal 

is quoted for this information ; and therefore it is 

with considerable surprise that we read this epitaph 

in St. Patrick's, Dublin : — 

*' Hlc infra si tarn est corpus 

Frederici Duels de Schomberg, 

Ad Budindam occisi, A.D. 1690. 

Decanus et Gapituluni maximopere etiam 

Atque etiam petierunt, 

Ut hseredes Ducis monumentum 

In memoriam Parentis erigendum curarent ; 

Scd postqnam per epistolaS) per amicos, 

Diu ac saepe orando nihil profec^re ; 

Hunc demum lapidem ipsi statueruYit, 

Saltern ut scias, hospes^ 

Ubinam terrarum Sconbergensis cineres 

delitescunt. 

Plus potuit fama virtutis apnd alienos 

Quam sanguinis proximitas apud sues. 

A.D. 1731." 
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Forty years after "every honour was paid," this 
monument was erected by the man who wrote the 
epitaph, and whom it is superflaons to say was no 
other than Jonathan Swift.* 

Mr. Macaulay has yet a farther particular to add to 
the details of William's injury at the Boyne, for the 
handkerchief which enveloped it is preserved at Cashio- 
bury Park. In another edition he should not state 
that Craggs was footman to the Duchess of Cleveland ; 
he was footman to the Duchem of Norfolk : and he 
should not say that Mr& Bracegirdle reside in Drury 
Lane ; she resided in Howard Street : and he should 

not but these are comparatively trifling matters. 

What a triumph that^ with all these blemishes, great 
and small, Mr. Macaulay has given us a book which 
will not only live, but which threatens by its fascina- 
tion " to supersede history.*' What a grasp it evinces ; 
what a light it sheds frequently on the obscui'est data ; 
what a welcome shock it gives to our torpid recollec- 
tions. No man living could have written two such 
volumes ; and if we have remembered that we had to 
perform a critic's duty, we must not forget that we 
have to record a nation's thanks. As a source of 
enjoyment it has been eagerly acknowledged ; it is 
read and it will be re-read ; it will go down to pos- 
terity; it will pass to distant nations and foreign 
climes, and it will be a icriifm cc ae/j— but it is not 
the History of England. 

* See also the article before refezred to in the Edinburgh 
liCvicWf for other proofb of William's iogratitade to Schomberg, 
nnd of the consciouBness of his ill-treatment on the part of 
Schomberg himself. 
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Will the hme of Sjdney Smith be as wide and endur- 
ing as it was promptly and pleasantly acquired 1 Will 
it be ever green and classic 1 We incline to think that 
it wilL At all events, one who filled so large a space 
in the eyes oJf his contemporaries was entitled to his 
biography. If he has not, in any exalted sense, 
bequeathed us an optu magnum, the author of so 
many yolumes of reviews, pamphlets, and sermons^ full 
of condensed wit^ and wisdom, and excellent purpose-* 
the cherished associate of choice spirits — the most 
popular of Edinburgh critics — ^the most practical of its 
reformers — ^the liveliest of jesters with a serious intent 
-*of whom Macaulay writes the consolatory assurance 
to his widow that he was '* a great reasoner and the 
greatest master of ridicule that has appeared among 
us since Swift** — to whom belongs the higher praise of 
a less ambitious eulogist, that, being such a wit, '' he 
was more beloved than feared" — ^to whom, as sage, 
humorist, polemic, pulpiteer, men of various degrees 



* "A Memoir of the Eev. Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, 
Ladi HoLLAiro. With a Selection from his Letters. Edited 
by Mrs. Austin." Two vols. Longman, 1855. [Reviewed 
in Uie Time of August 10th and 14th, 1855.] 
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of eminence haye borne an unvaried testimony, which 
the sensible public has creditably accepted and 
endorsed, — of such a man it was proper that a life 
should be written, and that all memorials worth pre- 
servation should be got together and published. 

But it was the penalty of a life prolonged beyond 
the ordinary span that those who could best have 
accomplished this duty were also removed from the 
scene, or otherwise disqualified for its performance. 
Macaulay was pre-occupied, Moore was not available, 
Lord Jeffrey was himself descending into the dark 
shadow. The Canon-moralist had phrased his last 
maxim to a diminished circle of friends, and had shared 
his last joke with few of his early familiars. So many 
had dropped from his side by the way that practically 
there was none left to render him the service which 
Lockhart performed for Scott, or Twiss for Lord Eldon. 
In this emergency filial affection interposed, and the 
task which his wife affectionately enjoined has been 
performed by his daughter. Lady Holland. In associa- 
tion with her, Mrs. Austin had undertaken to edit a 
volume of his letters, and the present work is the com- 
bined result of their well-intentioned efforts. 

Criticism is, of course, to some extent disarmed by 
the act of reverence for a father's reputation. But it 
must not affecb, therefore, to call things by wrono- 
names. A disconnected narrative, with singular omis- 
sions, the interpellations of friendly cntics, scraps of 
diary, letters, stray fragments, and memorandums, and. 
centos of jokes, arranged like onions on a string, do not 
constitute the requisite literary record of such a life. 
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A memoir tliey may be, but they are Dot a biography. 
They are even a poor memoir, when we wanted a 
superior biography. Such as they are — a compilation, 
not a construction — a heap of materials almost in the 
order in which they were obtained from their several 
contributors — they may serve as suggestions for a 
future life, or for any kaleidoscopic view of that life 
which we or other reviewers may take in the in- 
terim. 

Such a summary arrangement of them we will 
briefly attempt. Sydney Smith was bom at Wood- 
ford, in Essex, in 1771. Of his ancestors he has said, 
possibly with some remote foundation for the joke, th^t 
*^ they never had any arms, and invariably sealed their 
letters with their thumbs." His father was well 
reputed, but was also an oddity, with a taste for 
repeated migrations and for costly experiments in 
bricks and mortar. His mother, from whom, like 
many other celebrities, he derived his strength, was 
of Huguenot blood, the vigorous qualities of which 
Garricks, Grotes, Lefroys, Romillys, and, we believe we 
may add, Mr. Layard, have variously exemplified. Of 
his brothers, Robert, known at Eton as '* Bobus," was 
the eldest and the best-cultured. But they were all 
intellectual athletes, and the peculiar vein of Sydney 
was not starved or impoverished by the then scanty, 
even in a physical sense, regimen of Winchester. The 
rest of the boys there declined to compete with him 
for its prizes ; he became captain of the school, and in 
due course Scholar and Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
In Lis interval between school and college his French 
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,v,iM .!c-Ste«^**** ^ *" months en pension at Mont 
'\niKef*. '*^- S5w*?ttt*ft^> where, it is stated, for proteo- 
tirm. % '^ ^ivttt^ ^ ^6 French Kevolation, he was in- 
«ik^U|^ sMt ^Ii» Gitoyen Smit, Membre A£Bli6 au Club 
V ii^ 4f^tiMam de Mont V illiers." On leaving college he 
H.«4tki^Iiaed for the Bar ; he had a narrow escape of 
hsim^ sent as a supercago to China, but his father's 
(^^pjL'««NS. desire ultimately consigned him to the Church, 
uud he obtained his first view of the ladder of ecclesi- 
astical preferment from perhaps its lowermost rung — 
the perch of a poor curate in the midst of Salisbury 
plain. Ho has himself depicted the life of 'Hhe poor 
working man of God, the first and purest pauper of the 
hamlet,*' yet still the Christian pastor and kind gentle- 
man. We may be sure that he realized this life in the 
most honourable of its aspects. 

In this forlorn locality the utmost that social attrac- 
tiveness could compass was obtained in the captivation 
of a neighbouring squire. This gentleman engaged him 
as tutor to his son, with whom he was on his way to 
Weimar when the war with which Germany was dis- 
turbed drove him home again, and ''in stress of 
politics he put into Edinburgh," where he remained 
five years, as he himself described it afterwards, " amid 
odious smells, barbarous sounds, bad suppers, excellent 
hearts, and most enlightened and cultivated under- 
standings." 

Most readers are familiar with the circumstances 
under which he here projected and assisted in the in- 
oubation of the Edinburgh Review, All the world 
knows of his relations with Jefirey, Homer, Brougham, 
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Plajfidr, ico* He has always appeared to us a happy 
incident in this sharp and hungry society— the "emol* 
lient potato " of this hyperborean salad. As a neutral 
element he subdued the pungency of its other ingre- 
dients, and eridence is not wanting that he tempered 
their rigour and modulated, inier aliOf certain inclina- 
tions to scepticism. He was perpetually probing their 
points, especially if they were tender, and found that 
they could '^ stand anything but an attack on their 
climate." " JeflBrey," he says, — 

" Cannot shake off the illtuion that myrtles flourish at Craig 
Crook. In vain I have represented to him that they are of the 
genus Carduui, and pointed out their prickly peculiarities. In 
Tain I have reminded him that I have seen hackney-coaches 
drawn by four horses in the winter on account of the snow ; that 
I had rescued a man blown flat against my door by the violence 
of the winds, and black in the &ce ; that even the experienced 
Scotch fowls did not venture to cross the streets, but sidled along, 
tails aloft, without venturing to encounter the gale. Jeffirey 
sticks to his myrtle illudons, and treats my attacks with as much 
contempt as if I had been a wild visionary, 'who had never 
breathed his ealkr air, nor lived and sufibred under the rigour 
of his ch'mate, aor spent five years in discussing metaphysics 
and medicine in that garret of the earth — that knuckle-end of 
England — ^that land of Calvin, oatcakes, and sulphur.** 

Sydney found that laurels, at all events, could take 
root in Scottish soil, and, after the Beview had made 
a hit, haying in the mean time married and ter* 
minated his tutorial function^ he left Edinburgh, at 
the suggestion of his wife, who had a discerning re- 
liance on his talents, and in 1804 established himself 
in London. At first he suflfered from the rea anguatoi 
domif his difficulties from which were increased by the 
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birth of his eldest son. Some jewels of value which his 
wife inherited were at this time sold, and he obtained 
the preachership of the Foundling Hospital through 
the acquaintance of Sir Thomas Barnard ; yet still he 
remained short of appraisable assets. That his self- 
i"eliance did not abate we may fairly infer from the 
language he used respecting his countrymen in a 
sermon to the volunteers of 1804. We extract this, 
as not inappropriate now. " I have," says he, 

" A boundless confidence in the English character. I believe 
til at they have more real religion, more probity, more knowledge, 
aud more genuine worth than exists in the whole world besides ; 
they are the guardians of pure Christianity, and from this prosti- 
tuted nation of merchants (as they are in derision called) I believe 
more heroes will spring up in the hour of danger than all the 
military nations of ancient and modern Europe have produced. 
Into the hands of Grod, then, and his ever-merciful Son, we cast 
ourselves, and wait in humble patience the result." 

This was the language not only of a good patriot, 
but of a brave man, who could support delays and 
disappointments in his own case. Happily all that 
befell him was not of this dreary complexion. His 
brother Robert assisted him, supplying his needs, and 
the friends he was making in the great world helped 
to swell his sails. He became morning preacher at 
John Street, Berkeley Square, and expanded into full 
flower in the memorable lectures on moral philosophy 
which he delivered at the Royal Institution, and to the 
effect of which Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Marcet, Homer, 
and Sir Robert Peel have alike testified. The proceeds 
of these lectures enabled him to furnish a new house, 
and added greatly to his rising reputation. About this 
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time he was told that the King had been reading his 
reviews, and had said ^' he was a very clever fellow, but 
he would never be a bishop.*' But he contented him- 
self with his '^ dinner of herbs and a pure conscience;'' 
and in 1806 he was rewarded for his patient courage 
by the Chancellor^ Lord Erskine, who, as a pleasing 
evidence that his friends the Whigs had then a short 
lease of power, presented him with the living of 
Foston-le-Clay in Yorkshire. 

As Foston-le-Clay had no parsonage-house until he 
built one, which he postponed as long as he could, he 
resided elsewhere, among other places at Sunning, 
whence, it is suggested, came the first letter of Peter 
Plymley to his brother Abraham. Who, at this day, 
is insensible to its jocular logic and sagacity ? Lord 
Holland, to whom, it is said, he really owed his York- 
shire living, wrote on the performance as follows : — 

" My dear Sydney, — I wish you could have heard my conver> 
sation with Lord Grenville the other day, and the warm and 
enthusiastic way in which he spoke of Peter Plymley, I did not 
&il to remind him that the only author to whom we both thought 
it could be compared in English, lost a bishopric for his wittiest 
performance, and I hoped that, if we could discover the author, 
and had ever a bishopric in our gift, we should prove that Whigs 
were both more grateful and more liberal than Tories.'' 

But tl}^s hope, uttered, doubtless, in all sincerity, was 
not destined to be realized, and in 1809 Sydney went 
down to reside near his Yorkshire living. A few years 
later, apparently in 1813, much against his will, he was 
building his parsonage, a costly and troublesome work^ 
of which he was architect and superintendent, and 
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which sorely taxed hw energy and resources. Here, 
for the first time, we find him disposing of himself 
cosily. " I am not leading precisely the life I should 
choose,** he had already said, in a letter to Lady 
Holland; but 

'' I am resolved to like it aud to reconcile myself to it, which 
is more manly than to feign myself above it, and to send up 
complaints by the post of being thrown away and being desolate, 
and such-like trash." 

In this spirit he accommodated himself to his taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, and solaced his lot by ingenuity 
and good-humour. 

The house he had erected was singularly ugly, but 
it was comfortable within, and supplied with deyices 
which were droll illustrations of his practical talents. 
He managed his farm from his door by means of a 
speaking-trumpet and telescope. In the back settle- 
ments of a York coachmaker he had discovered an 
ancient green chariot, ''supposed to haye been the 
earliest invention of the kind." This chariot the 
village tailor Hned, and the village blacksmith repaired; 
" each year added to its charms ; it grew younger and 
younger — ^a new wheel, a new spring ;" and he christened 
it ''the Immortal,^ He contrived also a "universal 
scratcher " for his cattle, cured his own smoky chimneys, 
and attempted to make his own candles. * He took 
into his service a carpenter who came to him for 
parish relief, called Jack Robinson, with a face like a 
full moon, established him in a bam, and said, '' Jack, 
furnish my house,* with a result which he pointed out 
to his lUlmiring visitors. He ^caught up a little 
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garden-girl^ made like a mill-stone, christened her 
Banch, put a napkin in her hand, and made her his 
butler." He tanght her to repeat her ^ crimes," which 
were '' platenmatohing, gravy-spilling, door-slamming, 
blnebottleflj-catching, and cnrtsey-bobbing." "Ex- 
plain," said he, '' to Mrs. Marcet what bluebottleflj- 
catching is ) " — " Standing with my month open and 
not attending, sir." '' And what is cnrtsey-bobbing ) " 
— ^** Curtseying to the centre of the earth, please sir." 
" Good girl 1 now you may go. She makes a capital 
waiter^ I assure you ; on ^ale occasions Jack Sobinson, 
my carpenter, takes ofif his apron and waits too, and 
does pretty well ; but he sometimes naturally makes a 
mistake, and sticks a gimlet into the bread instead of a 
fork." To these and his two other servants must be 
added his horse ^Calamity," — ** a large living skeleton, 
with famine written in his face, whose paces he encou- 
raged by a small sieve of com suspended to a bar of 
iron from the ends of the shafts, just beyond the said 
Calamity's nose, and which he designated his 'patent 
Tantalus.' " 

He was not less ingeniously active on behalf of 
his neighbours and parishioners. "Many a hungry 
labourer was brought in and stuffed with rice, or 
broth, or porridge, to test their relative effects on the 
appetite." He set on foot gardens for the poor, and • 
became their doctor and general comforter. He was 
obliged to read BUtckstone to qualify himself for 
magisterial duties ; but he played the part of village 
jEsculapias in virtue of his former attendance at 
some medical lectures in Edinburgh. Several volumes 
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of these Be oflGiciated as chaplain, in which 
.. 1^^ preached his remarkable sermon upon the 
^ast Judge and the Lawyer who tempted Christ. 
On the other hand, many of his most valued friends 
found their way to his retired parsonage. Upon one 
QQCBidon Bunch announced ^' Lord and Lady Macin- 
Qgagii '** on another, returning home, he found Francis 
Jeffi^ triumphantly bestriding his donkey Bitty, 
whereupon he broke into the impromptu, — 

'' Witty as Horatias Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchas, 
Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 
Bidmg on a little jackass.'* 

Xn this phase of life he had some minor accessions of 
fortune. His aunt Mary lefb him a legacy, and for two 
or three years he had a warming-pan tenure of the 
living of Londesborough ; but his most important 
advance was not obtained till 1828, when Lord Lynd- 
hurst, forgetting the politician in the friend, presented 
him with a vacant stall at Bristol. In the following 
year he succeeded in exchanging Foston for Combe 
Florey, in Somersetshire, in which " floweiy valley," 
well known to the passing stager, he beautified the 
house which will be always identified with his name. 

As he had fluttered the Bristol magnates by his 5th. 
of November sermon, so in 1830, true to his party, 
which in his case meant his principles, we find him 
addressing a Beform meeting at Taunton. About the 
same time he penned some excellent Letters to Stcing, 
and published them for circulation among the labourers 
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of the neighbourhood. But his Whig friends, when in 
office, if they did not forget their former champion, 
were not sufficiently eager to realize the desire of Lord 
Holland. Lord Grey, in 1831, gave him a prebendal 
stall at St. Paul's^ in place of that at Bristol, but mitre 
afber mitre descended upon other brows, to what many 
will think his legitimate annoyance. He was too proud 
to complain, ho was too comfortable to grieve ; and he 
exhibited in his new sphere a strict attention to his 
capitular duties. He continued, also, to write; and 
some of his happiest productions belong to this latter 
phase of his ecclesiastical existence. It was the Canon 
of St. Paul's who wrote the letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton, the pamphlet on the Ballot, and the letters 
on Pennsylvanian repudiators. The same dignitary 
suggested the combustion of a bishop, even if it was 
only Sodor and Han, to prevent the locking-up on 
railways. But he defended the shutting<up of St. 
Paul's, at all events in private, with equal wit and 
almost equal tenacity. He was a good steward of the 
chapter revenues and an admirable preacher ; he was 
a good exemplar of substantial decorum and Christian 
conduct ; and, though none threw up his hat more 
cheerily at a favourable disposition of the rota, few 
have made a better use of their patronage in befriend- 
ing others who appeared meritorious. 

His residence in London naturally restored him to 
the brilliant society in which he shone with such 
sparkling colloquial lustre. Combe Morey, with its. 
charms, could not long atone for the privation of such 
intercourse, and, with all his resources, he yearned for 

H 2 
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the metropolis. In vain Le renewed the activities of 
Foston. Oranges tied upon his bay-trees at Christmas, 
or his donkeys' heads ornamented with stags* horns, 
out of compliment to some sprightly visitor, diverted 
him but indifferently. He preferred pavement to grass 
lawns, notwithstanding his gout. He had no reason, 
however, to be discontented with his pasture, and he 
remained as cheerful as advancing infirmities would 
allow until his death, in 1845. A year previously he 
had written to Mr. Eugene Robin, who asked for some 
particulars of his life, in the following terms : — 

" I am seventy-four years of age, and, being canon of St. 
PauFB in London and rector of a parish in the country, my 
time is equally divided between town and country. I am 
living among the best society in the metropolis, and at ease in 
my circumstances, in tolerable health, a mild Whig, a tolerating 
churchman, and much given to talking, laughing, and noise. I 
dine* with the rich in London, and physic the poor in the 
country : passing from the sauce of Dives to the sores of 
Lazarus. I am, upon the whole, a happy man ; have found the 
world an entertaining world, and am thankful to Providence for 
the part allotted to me in it." 

His literary labours were especially remarkable for 
their fruit. Others shared in his advocacy of various 
measures, but he made them popular. How much he 
contributed to the changes which ''wisdom and counsel" 
have effected in this present century, may be inferred 
from the bare index to his pamphlets and reviews ; but 
how close a relation subisted between these effoi'ts and 
the event, and how nearly they were connected as 
cause and effect, may be learnt only from impressions 
already in part forgotten. The younger half of this 
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generation may remember the effect of the letters to 
Archdeacon Singleton, and of the pamphlet on the 
Ballot ; but more positive consequences were derived 
from his earlier efforts, and for these we must refer to 
the memory of some of our elders. " To appreciate the 
Talue of the Ediribv/rgh Review^ said Sydney himself — 

''The state of England at the period when that journal began 
should be had in remembrance. The Catholics were not eman- 
cipated ; the Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed ; the 
game-laws were horribly oppressive ; steel* traps and spring-guns 
were set all over the country ; prisoners tried for their lives 
could have no counsel ; Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery 
pressed heavily upon mankind ; libel was punished by the most 
cruel aud vindictive imprisonments ; the principles of political 
economy were little understood ; the laws of debt and conspiracy 
were' upon the worst footing ; the enormous wickedness of the 
slave-trade was tolerated ; a thousand evils were in existence 
which the talents of goo4 or able men have since lessened or 
removed ; and these efforts have been not a little assisted by the 
honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review" 

We will add our conviction, that, more than by any 
other individual contributor to that periodical, the 
public mind was brought to appreciate them by the 
writings of Sydney Smith. 

On the method of his achievements there may be 
various opinions. We may be inclined to dispute with 
Mr.Maeaulay his title to be termed " a great reasoner." 
A gi'eat reasoner is an inventor, a discoverer of laws 
and principles, or a successful analyzer of the conditions 
of reason and of thought; but it would be vain ta 
insist on Sydney Smith's eminence in this sense. He 
had a logically-constituted mind, and he possessed 
powei's of penetration. He may have deserved Mr. 
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B7erett*8 description, that " if he had not been known 
as the wittiest man of his day, he would have been 
accounted one of the wisest." Bat he was wise in 
appreciating^ not in originating ; and he did not create, 
though he ** diffused " most admirably. He compre- 
hended the ideas of the most advanced spirits of his 
age, and he put them frequently in a clearer light. 
Bat his practice was simple, though new to his time, 
and amounted only to a literary art which others have 
sdnce imitated with success. He translated the abstract 
into the concrete, and by personifying ideas made them 
fiuniliar and popular. He thus converted principles 
into facts, which he rendered effective by a startling 
sense of the ludicrous. He illustrated by examples, — 
sadh examples as " Mrs. Pl3rmley in the embraces of a 
French Grenadier" atoning for the alienation of Catholic 
Ireland, or the effect of Mr. Grote's ballot-box upon 
the domestic confidences of " John, Walter, Honoria, 
and Arabella Wiggins." 

His wit — his most remarkable quality, whatever 
others may say of his reasoning, — was of a genuine 
stamp, robust and original; and it gained by its alliance 
with a serious intent. How different to the wit of 
Charles Lamb, which embellished a taste or flavoured 
a sentiment, and was, at the best, but a species of fine 
intellectual dissipation. Take Elia's idea of a trans- 
cendent joke, the question to a man carrying a hare — 
" Is that your own hair, or a wig 1 " the gusto with 
which he dilates upon it distinguishes his tendency to 
the vague and inexplicable. He appreciated mind 
Jbefore logic, as well as the " world before perspective." 
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But in the drollest of Sydney Bmith's jokes there is ft 
logical bearing and a grace of congruity. They are 
cases in point. " Billy/' said he to a child who was 
stroking the shell of a turtle, "why are you doing 
that 1 " " Oh, to please the turtle." « Why, child, 
you might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul's, to 
please the Dean and Chapter." He comes upon his 
joke often while pursuing an analogy: — ''Kyou mast- 
head a sailor for not doing his duty, why should you 
not weathercock a parishioner for refusing to pay 
tithes ? " Or he deduces it as a logical consequence of 
some incidental quality or impression. Thus, to an old 
Mend in a fine crimson velvet dress, he exclaims, 
" Exactly the colour of my preaching cushion ! " and, 
leading her forward to the light, he pretends to be lost 
in admiration, saying, ** I really can hardly keep my 
hands off you; I shall be preaching on you, I fear, Ac" 
His wit is, in short, the combination of cognate ideas 
remote only in appearance, or related dosely in some 
respects, if not in all. It is rarely an arbitrary opera- 
tion of the intellect, and still less a wanton play upon 

r 

words. 

His panegyrists have therefore insisted with justice 
that his talent did not consist in mere repartee. It 
was evinced rather in dealing with a conception of his 
own, and drawing out all its ridiculous bearings. For 
example, he is struck by the size of a certain lady who 
is large enough to make two or three ordinary people; 
and when he hears a friend is about to marry her, he 
reasons from his notion, thus ; — 

" 'Going to marry her !* he exclaims, bursting out laughia^^ 
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* going to marry her ! iinposgible ! you mean a pcui't of her ; he 
ooald not marry her all himself. It would be a case, not of 
bigamy, but of trigamy ; the neighbourhood or the magistrates 
should interfere. There is enough of her to furnish wives for a 
whole parish. One man marry her ! it is monstrous. You 
might people a colony with her ; or give an assembly with her ; 
or perhaps take your morning's walk round her, always provided 
there were frequent resting-places, and you were in rude health. 
I once was rash enough to try walking round her before break- 
&Bt, but only got half-way, and gave it up exhausted. Or you 
might read the Riot Act and clisperte her; in short, you might do 
anything with her but marry her.* ' Oh, Mr. Sydney ! ' said 
a young lady, recovering from the general laugh, ' did you make 
all that yourself?' * Yes, Lucy* (throwing himself back in the 
chair, and shaking with laughter), ' all myself, child ; all my 
own thunder. Do you think, when I am about to make a joke, 
I send for my neighbours 0. and G., or consult the clerk and 
^urchwardens upon it.' ** 

In truthj if at any time he wanted a joke^ be bad only 
to dally with his ordinary conceptions in that ludicrous, 
but at the same time logical, vein -which was the 
peculiar and distinguishing gift of his genius. 

One highest praise remains j his wit rarely stung, 
or seared, or lacerated, and the sensations of those he 
quizzed are described as agreeable. His friends rightly 
deprecate a comparison with Swift ; but if he had not 
the master grasp which could mould granite or bend 
iron, he had none of the sceva indigncUio of that 
resentful Titan. He played with his victim as Izaak 
"Walton hooked his frog, " as if he loved him;" and he 
was generally in good taste as well as good temper : he 
never degenerated into buffoonery. Moreover, there 
was an unexpectedness about his best things which 
greatly contributed to their effect. Shell says of some 
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one " who evidently led up to his own jests," "he seemed 
as if he were chewing the poison before he spat it 
forth." Sydney's gentler distillations^ on the contrary, 
came upon you suddenly, like the splash of a cabwheel, 
the centrifugal dispensations of a wet Newfoundland 
dog, or the passing bequest of any other reverend rook. 
You were involved in his jest unexpectedly without 
notice that you were in its neighbourhood. He so 
artfully concealed his art, and took tribute even from 
your surprise. 

Another tendency of his jokes must not be passed 
over, though it marks their object rather than their 
quality ; it is notable in how large a proportion they 
were showered upon the heads of the superior clergy. 
Sydney, perhaps, would have cited it as an evidence 
of his respect : — 



t( 



It is a great proof of BbynesEi, to crumble bread at dinner. 
' Oh, I "see you are afraid of xne (turning to a young lady who 
sat by him) ; you crumble your bread. I do it when I sit by the 
Bishop of London, and witii both hands when I sit by the Arch- 
bishop.' " " I have, alas, only one illusion left, and that is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury." "It is of great importance that 
archbishops should be talL They ought not to take them under 
six feet, without their shoes or wigs. Lord Liverpool meant to 
elevate Kaye, the Bishop of Lincoln, if the see of Canterbury 
had become vacant in his time ; but the church would not last 
twenty years with such a little man." The '' real bishop," among 
other qualifications, is '' a grave elderly man, full of Greek, with 
sound views of the middle voice and preter-pluperfect tense." 
He may be allowed to marry. "Yet, how can a bishop marry ? 
How can he flirt ? The most he can say in, 'I will see you in 

the vestry after service V" " As for the Dean of [who will 

fill up the blank T], he deserves to be preached to death by wild 
curates." 



Sraner. snrtiWn|r ^ r*r«iMd defects as curable in 
sn^A^: vHr^ «C«* «^^ ^^'^ " ^® sbaU himself be 
more rMTys«**i •*» tbe higher clergy." But in this 
«f«ro rrt^ YmN4^^v*><>^ ^ most be allowed to complain 
ttfflT '' '^^ ^^' parsons live yindictively, and evince 
If^. t,H<f49«^tt to a Whig Ministry by an improved 

^jy««fif|% 'Hie Bishop of has had the rancour to 

.^i^N^yiti^ After three paralytic strokes, and the Dean 
^ r^:«- to be vigorooB at eighty-two ; and yet these 
:^v uien who are called Christians ! " 

Allowing that he naturally sported with the persons 
\vjth whom he was fiEimiliar, we yet think we can 
^aoem in this chase of episcopal game some traces 
of the annoyance which he not unjustifiably felt be- 
cause his friends had overlooked him. He wrote a 
manly remonstrance to Lord John Bussell on this 
subject : — 

" I dofjT to quote one single passage of my writing oon* 

trary to the doctrines of the church. I defy him to mention a 
single action of my life which he can call immoral. The only 
thing he could charge me with would be high spirits and much 
innocent nonsense. I am distinguished as a preacher, and 
sedulous as a parochial clergyman. His real charge against me 
is that I am a high-spirited, honest, uncompromising man, whom 
he and all the bench of bishops could not turn upon vital ques- 
tions. This is the reason why, as &r as depends upon others, 
I am not a bishop.** 

At a later period he wrote to Lord Holland — 

** I have entirely lost all wish to be a bishop. The thought 
is erased from my mind, and, in the very improbable event of a 
bishopric being offered me, I would steFidily refuse it. In this 
I am perfectly honest and sincere, and make this communica- 
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iion to yon to preyent your friendly exertion in my &your^ 
and perhaps to spare you the regret of making that exertion in 
vain." 

Lord Melbourne admitted tbe injastice of his exclu- 
sion from the bench^ and said " There was nothing he 
more deeply regretted, in looking back at his past 
career, than the not having made Sydney Smith a 
bishop." But Lord Melbourne was a man of candour, 
and less interested than others of his party in sacri- 
ficing the abler of its champions to fiimilj preferences, 
which has been its weakness and reproach from Burke 
and Sheridan downwards. 

We can easily understand that such an appoint* 
ment might have fluttered many sincere but timorous 
believers; and it may be useful to refer their descen- 
dants to the homily of a famous theologian on the 
subject of faoetiousness. "Allowable pleasantry," 
says the great Isaac Barrow, " may be expedient to 
put the world out of conceit that all sober and good 
men are a sort of lumpish or sour people — that they 
can utter nothing but flat and drowsy stuff*," to 
which some will add that it may not be superfluous 
for this purpose even at diocesan altitudes. We 
hold that, at all events, Sydney Smith never passed 
beyond the limits laid down by the eminent divine. 
He never abused his gift to an irreverent purpose. 
If he indulged in what Barrow approvingly describes 
as " reasoning pleasantly abusive," he did not, " to be 
enrolled among the wits, Tnake shipioreck of conscience.^ 
In fact, he was not the man to play Momus in a sur- 
plice, or to shame his calling with the cap and bells of 
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a professional jester ; and as every appanage of the 
church fabric partakes of its sacred character, and even 
a gurgoyle may be out of place at Vauxhall, in this 
and in every other instance, as far as we are aware, he 
kept wisely within the bounds of ecclesiastical pro- 
priety. On the other hand, we do well to remember 
the good which his wit accomplished, where frigid 
dulness would have failed; and from what perils it pro- 
tected even the '-Establishment*' itself. It was coupled 
apparently with sincere convictioi^s, and certainly with 
that rectitude of conduct on which he insists; and, 
whether compatible or not with episcopal dignity, we 
infer that in his case it was the attribute of a righteous 
man. 

It was, at all events, compatible with the perform- 
ance of more kind and generous actions than the 
world generally looks for from persons in his circum- 
stances. We do not allude to the presentation of the 
living of Edmonton to the son of Doctor Tate, of 
which circumstance too much has perhaps been made, 
and with respect to which his panegyrists overlook 
that, had he elected to present himself, Combe Florey 
would have come under the operation of the Church 
Pluralities Act. We observe throitghoiU his life a^ 
consideration for others, which showed itself in various 
acts of prompt and genuine kindness. He was not of 
those who strive to play the Good Samaritan, as he him- 
self phrased it, " without the oil and the twopence," 
but he contributed freely of his substance to those who 
needed it. It is remarkable that we £nd him at the 
commencement of life, when a poor Fellow of New 
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College, with about XI 00 per annum^ Paying a school 
debt of £30 for his brother Courtenay, and presenting, 
almost as his last act, a living of £120 per annum to a 
worthy and friendless clergyman. Such acts at the 
two extremities of his career are suggestive of various 
others between them, corresponding, of course, with 
his limited means, but showing what he would have 
done had his facilities been extended. 

We are not of opinion that his " Letters," to which 
we will briefly refer, will add much to his fame. 
Those which are now published form, as we stated, one 
volume of the present work, and extend from 1801 to 
1845. Of these, perhaps, one or two had better have 
been left out entirely. We refer to one dated June 
3rd, 1835, and to another of January 3rd, 1844. 
Taken as a whole, they are clear, sensible, unaffected, 
and sufficiently full of point. For any one else they 
would doubtless appear sprightly, but for him they 
comprise in an inferior degree the characteristic wit of 
his works and conversation. Among them, of course, 
arc many clever sayings and quaint verdicts on men 
and things, but the gossip of which they are prin- 
cipally composed is, with few exceptions, old or trivial 

We have been most struck with his address in com- 
plimenting ladies : — 

''The same Providence which inflicts gout creates Dufiferins. 

We must take the good and the evils of life The glass 

on which your eyes are so often fixed, knowing that yon have 
tic great duty impoted on the Sheridaru, of looking welL .... 
Bemember me to the Norton ; tell her I am glad to be sheltered 
from her beauty by the insensibility of age ; that I shall not livtf 
to see its decay, but die with that uniaded image before my eyM.** 
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Again, to Mrs. Meynell,-^ 

** I am glad your girl likes me. Give my love to her 

She is charming, and as fresh-minded as a sunbeam just touchlDg 
the earth for the first time." 

Again, of a group, — 

" Oh, they were all so beautiful that Parui could not have 
decided between them, but would have cut bis i^ple into slices." 

Of Lady Murray^s mother,-— 

" Her smile is so radiant that I believe it would force even a 
gooseberry-bush into flower." 

On examining some new flowers in the garden, a 
beautiful girl who was of the party exclaimed, " Oh, 
Mr. Sydney ! this pea will never come to perfection." 
" Permit me, then," said he, gently taking her hand 
and walking towards the plant, " to lead Perfection to 
the pea." 

To Mrs. he writes from Oombe Morey, — 

" Fray be my tombstone, and say a. good word for me when I 
am dead. I shall think of my beautifiil monument when I am 
going ; but I wish I could see it before I die. 

He was not, however, always as complimentary to 
the pets of his lady acquaintance. One of them asked 
him for a motto for her dog Spot, and " Out, damned 
Spot," was the instantaneous rejoinder. 

His opinions, complimentary or otherwise, of political 
and literary celebrities, will no doubt be read with 
interest. Orator Hunt ''I heard at York, and was 
much struck with his boldness, dexterity, and shrewd- 
ness. Without anj education at all, he is the most 
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powerfal barrister this day on the Northern Circuit." 
Arnold^ of Kugby, <^ seems to be a learned, pore, and 
honest Liberal, and with much zeal and unaffected 
piety." ** My dear Lady Grey, there are not two more 
intelligent men in the kingdom than Wood and 
Howick.** " Lord Lansdowne is at the head of the 
genus Whig; species^ WMgista ndtior, as the Lords 
Holland and ^Grey are of the Whigida tructUentua 
cmcKtophamu" '^ If I oould euTy any man for suc- 
cessful ill-nature, I should envy Lord Byron for his 
skin in satirical nomenclature." Sir Walter Scott has 
written The Abbots " hardly worth reading," and Feveril^ 
'* a moderate production." But Mr. Dickens is not in 
the opposite ranks, and so his '^ NiM^ is very good. 
I stood out against Mr. Pickens as long as I could, but 
he has conquered me." ^'I met John Bussell at 
Exeter. The people along the road were much dis- 
appointed at his smaOness. 1 told them Ihe was much 
larger he/ore the hill iccts ihrciwn (rut, Imt reduced by 
excessive anxiety about the people. This brought tears 
into their eyes." 

For one of his best characterizations we must turn 
back te the first volume, in which he parodies fche in- 
discriminate praise indulged in by Macintosh in his 
orations:— 

" It is impossible to conolade these observations without ex- 
pressing the obligations I am under to a person in a much more 
hmnble scene of lile,»I mean, sir, the haekney^oachman by 
whom I have been driven to this meeting. To pass safely through 
the streets of a crowded metropolis must require on the part of 
the driver no common assemblage of qualities. He must have 
caution without timidity, activity without precipitation, and 
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coon^^ T^ntliout rashness ; he. must have a clear perception of 
his object, and a dexterous use of his means. I can safely say 
of the individual in question, that for a moderate reward he has 
displayed unwearied skill, and to him I shall never forget that 
I owe unfractured integrity of limb, exemption from pain, and 
perhaps prolongation of existence. 

"Korean I pass over the encouraging cheerfulness with which 
I was received by the waiter, nor the useful blaze of light com- 
municated by the linkboys, as I descended from the carriage. It 
was with no common pleasure that I remarked in these men, 
not the mercenary bustle of venal service, but the genuine 
effusions of untutored benevolence— not the rapacity of subor- 
dinate agency, but the alacrity of humble friendship. What 
may not be said of a country where all the little accidents of life 
bring foi-th the hidden qualities of the heart, — where her vehicles 
are driven, her streets illumined, and her bells answered, by 
men teeming with all the refinements of civilized life ! 

'' I cannot conclude, sir, without thanking you for the very 
clear and distinct manner in which you have announced the 
proposition on which we are to vote. It is but common justice 
to add that public assemblies rarely witness articulation so per- 
fect, langnage so select, and a manner so eminently remarkable 
for everything that is kind, impartial, and just." 

There is nothing so good as this in the letters. The 
fancies there are only in the germ, and the jokes and 
conceits but partially blown. The set-off is the hearty 
enjoyment of his own fun which they continually 
evince. Mixed with this fun, like warp and woo^ are 
lines indicative of pains and infirmities ; but he bears 
them bravely, and is perhaps more cheerful than his 
readers. Lamb has spoken of the incongruous im- 
pression created on the mind when suffering overtakes 
those who are known for their pleasantries, and such 
is the efiect, especially of the latter portions of this 
correspondence. But the genial Humorist on the 
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rack consoles himself honourablj-, and dwells on lils 
consolations up to the hour when he enjoys the ''best 
attentions of Dr. Holland and the use of a comfortahle 
house, where a suite of rooms are perfectly fitted up 
for illness and death." Even theti there is a kind ex- 
pression of sympathy for others before the Letters and 
the Life close simultaneously. 
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"WESTWARD, HOr 



The Gentleman AdverTturer of the days of Elizabeth 
was a notable personage, and, if it were agreed that 
history famished the best materials for fiction, there 
would be few stories so attractive as his. Among the 
Mariners of England he will be for ever conspicuous 
for a lofty conception of his calling, for a daring and 
skill which have never been surpassed amid exigencies 
which have rarely been equalled, for fortunes as mut- 
able and a fame as enduring as the element upon which 
he roved and toiled and triumphed. The epic com- 
plexion of his deep-sea buffetings is readily seen, as is 
also its origin. The ocean was then an uncircum scribed 
waste, a world to be known, a dominion to be con- 
quered ; it was the storehouse of wonderful sights and 
inexhaustible treasures ; above all, it was the battle- 
field of rival races and of hostile creeds, — ^the prize for 
which the gallantry of the Middle Age competed in the 
spirit of modem enterprise, and the arena where heroes 



* " Westward, Ho I or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir 
Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in 
the Keign of Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth." 
Bendered into modern English by Charles Kinosley. Cam- 
bridge : Macmillan and Co., 1855. [Reviewed in The Times 
of Aug. 18th, 1855.] 
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tested their prowess for that great Armada fight which 
was the Salamis of modem civilization. 

The life it opened was, in trath, as new as it was 
grand and fascinating. There were men who sailed 
in the Pelican with Drake, who had heard the first 
tidings of Cortez and Pizarro. Old Devonshire ** sea- 
dogs ** who lounged apon the Hoe at Plymouth could 
recall, within the experience of themselves or their 
fathers, the day when a new continent was discovered, 
when the tide setting westward, bore on its current 
Castilian nobles and Clovelly fishermen, and attracted 
the gentlemen from " Down-along" to the prizes of the 
Tropic seas. Men who knew little even of their own 
country had beheld the wonders of a torrid zone and 
the expanse of a world compared with which England 
itself was but a speck ; and, as they went to and fro 
over shoreless seas, or through forests as interminable, 
they were lifted out of the sphere of their natural 
capacity and inspired with an ardour which might 
have been mythical, if it had not been as real and 
&miliar as it was truly sublime. The framer of the 
narrative before us can indeed recall only two instances 
— ^those of Kaleigh and Columbus — ^where these early 
voyagers could depict their impressions ; but if from 
this circumstance he infers that they " were not asto- 
nished," he is limiting their emotions by his theory of 
human nature. The vocabulary did not at that time 
exist which now conveys — at least to the scientific 
ear — an idea of the marvels then newly disclosed. But 
many of those who were privileged to behold the West 
in all its virginal freshness and splendour were not, we 

I 2 
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may be certain, insensible or apathetic. ** Dazzled and 
stunned '* it is possible they may have been, as " by a 
great glory ;" but their wonder or enthusiasm was not 
exhausted by the want of adequate expressions, it was 
compressed and intensified. It sustained them in the 
glowing brake and teeming swamp, on the ledges of 
the Andes, and by the roar of Orenoque. It grew with 
what it fed upon till it became insatiate, adding dreams 
to realities and heaping bibles upon facts. The new 
world became thus a land of enchantment to which 
imagination transferred its creatures — its griffins, an- 
thropophagi, mermaids, and demons. It included 
abundance of actual treasures, of metals, gems, and 
spices; but it seemingly proflfered to the spirit of 
adventure a realization of the £ury legends of Europe, 
or of the still wilder fiancies of the Arabian storyteller. 
Instead of tending, as our author supposes, to dull the 
feelings, to subdue or chill the exaltation of its explor- 
ers, it led them from the precious things at their feet 
to press forward after cities of solid gold, and to seek, in 
one instance, for the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 

But the charm of the situation, or of the characters 
who filled it, was that of contrast. The adventurer 
<;am6 to these waste regions from the shores of a country 
refined and cultivated. Occasionally he took with him 
his euphuisms and conceits, his posies and his pastorals; 
but ordinarily, without interruption, he passed from 
Courts adorned by letters and the arts, where the State 
policy of Europe was developing into a system, to scenes 
where nature alone was paramount, and individual 
impulse otherwise unrestrained. Thither he trans- 
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ferred the gravest controverties, religious or political, 
of his pregnant epoch, and pursued them simply with- 
out check or compromise. Nature was hefore him to 
subdue and civilize, but the opportunity was suspended 
for weightier issues. The new world was wide, but its 
title was in dispute. The ocean was vast, but it con- 
cerned nations unborn that its empire should pass from 
their Catholic Majesties to the Protestant Sovereign 
of the free realm of Britain. Thus the English adven- 
turer of the reign of Elizabeth went forth from her 
council-board with a complicated mission. He was a 
knight- errant for his Queen, and a sort of Keformed 
crusader ; but he was not the less eminently practical, 
though exceedingly loose in the view he took of his 
opportunities and duties. 'He chased galleons, or 
caught negroes, or was ready, like old Drake, to sell 
his prisoners to the " Mowers" with little remorse. 
But he prayed with fervour as he went filibustering, 
and planned wisely or executed valiantly the enter- 
prises devised by patriotism and cupidity. He was 
himself made up of contrasts — a soldier and merchant — 
a colonist and spoiler — ^half a pirate, yet half a states- 
man ; and his life was spent amid other contrasts, geo- 
graphical and historical. As he went to and fro from 
the old world to the new, he also belonged to two 
different epochs. Combining a vague and heroic in- 
stinct with definite and political functions, he was just 
such a phenomenon as classic nations might have wit- 
nessed had Argonautic expeditions been organized by 
Constantine,or Ulysses gone wandering in the days of 
Augustus. . „v .. > -- . , .^ .. -^ 
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A character and career like bis are unquestionablj 
a theme for the noYelist^ but they are fitted to task 
the highest conceptrve powers by their breadth and 
variety. Had Scott undertaken to embody this type, 
the world would doubtless have gained a creation as 
vigorous as Quentin Dnrward or Dugald Dalgetty, 
though with the difference of nobler virtues and a 
loftier purpose. It is no reflection on Mr. Kingsley 
that, trying him by this stiuidard, we detect certain 
shortcomings and departures from his models. He is, 
at all events, too accomplished to have missed the truth 
widely, if he has not the supreme genius which can 
render it with perfect freedom. 

The hero of his storf is a young Devonshire gentle- 
man, one Amy as Leigh, identified with the neighbour- 
hood of Bidelbrd by local associations, which the writer 
has happily depicted. Of a simple, manly, and afiec- 
tionate nature, he exhibits, like many west-country- 
men of his day, a strong predilection for the sea and a 
life of adventure^ for whidb he is eminently qualified 
by a " knowledge of common things." His propensity 
is encouraged by Mr. John Oxenham, whose '' true and 
tragical history" k subsequently recounted with admi- 
rable breadth and force ; but Amyas is saved from par- 
ticipating in the sea^raid which that gentleman plans, 
and in which the latter takes great spoil, until, thanks 
to the fascinations of a fair Spaniard, he ends miserably 
by a felon's death at Lima. Amyas is reserved to sail 
round the world with Sir Erancis Drake, and to be 
Jhedidih, a civic pageant on his return home. He is 
next at the siege of the fort at Smerwick with Baleigh 
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a&d Lord Grey, wbenoe be returns with a captive 
Spwoish Don, who repays his coartesy by stealing the 
heart of Kose Salteme, the belle of l^deford, to whom 
Arayas, in conjunction with other aspirants, is attached. 
Anxiety as to her fleCte — £or she elopes with the Don 
•-—is one motive which indaces Amyas, with his brother 
Frank, a young gentleman of the type of Sir Philip 
Sydney, to range the Spanish Main on a second expe- 
ditioit. Here he discovers Eose, only to let her slip, 
together with his brother, into the hands of the 
Inquisition, by which both the c£^tives are subse- 
quently burnt. His ship's crew, in the meantime, are 
attacked by disease, and he is compelled to abandon 
his vessel. Penetrating into South America, he and 
his companions wander for some two or three years in 
search of El Dorado, amid scenes which Humboldt has 
hardly described with more of local atmosphere than 
Mr. Kingsley, who, we believe, has never witnessed 
them. In the heart of a South- American forest, amid 
vivid and poetic aooessories, Amyas discovers in a state 
of nature the daughter of Mr. Oxenham's Spanish 
innamorata, lost in her childhood, but* adopted and 
venerated by the Indians. The Lotos-eater's tempta- 
tion " to return no more," as differently entertained as 
it was variously propounded to some of these early 
wanderers, is withstood by Amyas ; but the fair young 
savage persists in following the white man, and is 
chivalrously protected. In return, she saves his life in 
his attack upon a Spanish galleon, which he seizes on 
the shore of New Granada, and in which he and his 
comrades get back to Bideford. Subsequently called 
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upon to join the English fleet, he descries in the 
Armada his old adversary, the Spaniard, whom, with 
an avenging impulse, he chases round England, to 
behold his ship dashed to pieces against the clifls 6t 
Liindy Islaiid. Amy as himself, blinded by lightning 
at the same instant, returns a wiser, if not a better 
man, and submits to hear reason and to marry his 
Indian protegee, who is conducted with great art and 
tact through the necessary process of cultui^ and 
civilization. The young lady, of course, recovers her 
singing notes, and Amyas is happy ; his mother gives 
her blessing, while the Spaniard and his crew are 
retributively feeding the fish on which the lovers here- 
after will dine. Sic transit. 

We are, of course, satisfied with the hero of the tale, 
who is a most worthy character — only perhaps a little 
too strictly respectable to be an average type of the 
mariners of his time. According to the ideal of the 
most reforming rector of our own day, he might be 
regarded even as a model parishioner. But his 
qualities, excellent as they are, are in need of a foil, 
which is supplied by a disreputable cousin Eustace, the 
son of one of the Eoman Catholic gentry, who felt the 
abbey rents bum in their purses, and who, 

"As John Bull generally does in a diflficulty, compromised 
the matter by a second folly (as if two wrong things made one 
right one), and petted foreign priests, and listened or pretended 
not to listen to their plottings and their practisings, and gave 
up a son here and a son there as a sort of sin-offering and scape* 
goat, to be carried off to Douay, or Kheims, or Borne, and 
trained as a seminary priest ; in plain English, to be taught the 
science of villany on the motive of superstition. One of suck 
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hapless scapegoats and children who had been cast into the fire 
to Moloch was Eustace Leigh, whom his £&ther had sent, giving 
the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul, to be made a liar of 
at Kheims. 

" And a yerj fair liar he had become. Not that the lad was 
a bad fellow at heart ; but he had been chosen by the harpies at 
home on account of his ' peculiar vocation' — in plain English^ 
Because the wily priests had seen in him certain capacities of 
vague hysterical fear of the imseen (the ' religious sentiment' we 
call it now-t»-days), and, with them, that tendency to be a rogue 
which superstitious men always have. He was now a tall, hand- 
some, light-complexioned man, with a huge upright forehead, a 
very small mouth, and a dry and set expression of £M)e, which 
vTas always trying to get free, or rather to seem free, and indulge 
in smiles and dimples which were proper ; for one ought to have 
Christian love, and if one had love one ought to be cheerful ; 
and when people were cheerful they smiled ; and therefore he 
would smile, and tried to do so ; but his chanty prepense looked 
no more alluring than malice prepense would have done ; and, 
had he not been really a handsome fellow, many a woman who 
raved about his sweetness would have likened his frankness to 
that of a skeleton dancing in fetters, and his smiles to the grins 

thereof. 

♦ « * * * 

''He could not help feeling that Amyas despised him. They 
had not met for three years ; but before Amyas went, Eustace 
never could argue with him, simply because Amyas treated him 
as beneath argument. No doubt he was often rude and unfair 
enough ; but the whole mass of questions concerning the unseen 
world, which the priests had stimulated in his cousin's mind 
into an unhealthy fungus crop, were to Amyas simply, as he 
expressed it, * wind and moonshine j* and he treated his cousin 
as a sort of harmless lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, * half- 
baked.' And Eustace knew it, and knew, too, that his cousin 
did him an injustice. ' He used to undervalue me,* said he to 
himself • * let us see whether he does not find me a match for 
him now *' and then went off into an agony of secret contrition 
for his own self-seeking, and his forgetting that * the glory of God, 
and not hia own exaltation,' was the object of his existence. 
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''There, dear readerSy Expede Sereulem; I cannot tire myself 
or yovL (especially in this book) witli any wire-drawn soul-dissec- 
tions. I haye tried to hint to you two opposite sorts of men ; — 
the one trying to be good with all his might and main, according 
to certain approved methods and rules, which he has got By 
heart, and, like a weak oarsman, feeling and fingeriDg his 
spiritual muscles over all day, to see if they are growing ; the 
other, not even knowing whether he is good or not, but just 
doing the right thing witiiout thinking about it, as simply as a 
little child, because the Spirit of 6rod is with him. If you cannot 
see the great gulf fixed between the two, I trust that you will 
discover it some day." 

Now, we have no objection to this picture, taken 
apart, and cordially admire the talent and trjiith of the 
analysis out of which it has grown. But with refer- 
ence to its introduction here we demur at once. Is 
this a £Eiir portrait of the Jesuit of the 16th century 1 
It would be easy to maintain the negative on the 
strength of certain data ; but is a reference to these 
necessary ? Is it not obvious that Mr. Kingsley has 
had in view a type which he has known and watched 
with a directer interest — a type which belongs, with 
its stimulated self-consciousness and hysterical antics, 
to the times in which we live 9 Then comes the ques- 
tion, what right has Mr. Kingsley to represent this as 
a fair specimen of the class who lived and died like 
Southwell and Campion — men who were freely, we had 
almost said grandly, impressed with the fanaticism of 
which they were an earlier ofi&pring ? The right which 
an artist exercises arbitrarily when in need of a con- 
trast is necessarily extinguished where his fiction 
trenches on the domain of history. He may have 
for excuse the sympathy which he will justly elicit 
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when lie holds up a creature of this dass to contempt 
and reprobation; but he has no right to pat him where 
he has no place, and whence, when we come upon him, 
we expunge him as an anachronism. 

We have other complaints against Mr. Eangsley, 
hut they are the old story — a Carlylesque diction and 
thoughts accommodated to the mould of a schooL 
Super-earnest men these Sterlingites, and ^bibulous 
of the overnroul ! " — ^they were ever thus ; — ^but we 
hurry past such blemishes to mark as a merit the lead- 
ing idea of the book before us. It has evidently been 
the aim of its author to depict the force of English 
character when nobly roused for national objects, and 
he has judged rightly to illustrate by real examples, 
of which he has shown a hearty appreciation. Mr. 
Elingsley is a scholar, and no mean artist ; and he has 
accordingly, with the purpose mentioned, introduced 
some of those fiunous navigators and captains who 
made a large part of the glory and strength of England, 
and has been at pains to show how they worked — in 
what temper, and with what encouragement, and by 
what means they effectually became masters of the sea. 

Their ships were small in comparison with those of 
Spain, and some of them were mere cockboats. The 
Squirrel, for example, in which Sir Humphry Gilbert 
explored the coast of North America, was a ship of 
10 tons. Their largest vessel was not equal in size to 
a 36-gun frigate, carried less weight of metal than 
one of our new gun-boats, and was able to employ 
even that at not more than a quarter of our modem 
range. The shortness of these ships, as compared 
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with the Spanish, gave them, however, an advantage 
in manoeuvring. The decks of the latter were more 
exposed, while the English were superior in gunnery, 
and, it is added, in weight of metaL The Spanish 
navy was elaborately organized, divided into three 
services — soldiers, marines, and gunners — while the 
English crews were more indifferently ^' handy" for 
either exigency. Our officers and men lived on terms 
of S3rmpathy unknown to the Spaniards ; and Drake 
touched the mainspring of English success when he 
rebuked some dainty adventurer with — " I should like 
to see. the \;entleman that will refuse to set his hand 
to a rope. I must have the gentlemen to hale and 
draw with the mariners." "Those were days," says Mr. 
Kingsley— 

'* In which her Majesty's service was also as little orerridden 
by absurd rules of seniority as by that etiquette which is at once 
the counterfeit and the ruin of true discipline. Under Elizabeth 
and her ministers a brave and a shrewd man was certain of pro- 
motion, let his rank or his age be what they might. The true 
honour of knighthood covered once and for all any lowliness 
of birth ; and the merchant service (in which all the best sea- 
captains, even those of noble blood, were more or less engaged) 
was then a nursery, not only for seamen, but for warriors, in 
days when Spanish and Portuguese traders (whenever they had 
a chance) got rid of English competition by salvos of cannon- 
shot." 

What a noble staff of captains England thus ac- 
quired, and what exploits they achieved, Mr. Kingsley 
commemorates out of the fulness of his reading and 
enthusiasm. The facts he marshals are startling; and 
he uses them in combination to produce some elaborate 
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tableaux from the delineations of individual notables 
scattered through his volumes. ^ One of these is on 
board of Drake's Pelican, when, covered with flags 
and verses, she had been turned into a show, or used 
as a dining-ship for parties of state on the Thames. 
Here Osborne, Raleigh, Hakluyt, Carlile, and the 
civic promoters of Western colonization, with Sidney, 
Winter, Frobisher, Davis, <fec., are severally portrayed, 
to whom, as they feast, comes Amyas Leigh with 
authentic intelligence of the death of that good and 
valiant projector. Sir Humphry Gilbert. Another 
company is photographed at the Pelican Inn, Plymouth, 
in the year 1588, — 



tt 



When about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship, full sail, to Plymouth- 
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the captain of which, full of the approaching Armada, 
finds, drinking and smoking, but sober and vigilant, 
such men as Ealeigh, GrenviUe, Sheffield, Howard, 
with Francis Drake, John Hawkins, and certain others 
who could reckon a better list of services than of 
ancestors. We have not space for their small-talk, 
which is not unbecoming such Anakims ; and, in short, 
we must conclude. The lesson inculcated is this — 
that in those days talent had a fair field, and the right 
man was usually in the right place. There was little 
heed of " Koutine " when Drake beheaded Doughty or 
labelled Francis Fletcher as " the falsest knave that 
liveth," or when Cavendish came up the Thames with 
his mariners clad in silk, and his topsails of damask 
and cloth of gold. But there was generally a fair 
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proportion of ends to means ; there were signal results 
as well as vast expectations ; triamphs to match the 
confidence even of Drake himself, that " he would so 
handle that Duke of Medina Sidonia as that he should 
wish himself well home agen among his oringe-trees,'^ 
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"With the present volumes — the seventh and eighth of 
their series — the Memoirs of Tluymas Moore are at 
length brought to a close. A good index was a com- 
pensation due to the public for its acceptance of so 
bulky a work, and with such an index, as far as we 
are able to judge, it Tory properly concludes. It also 
contains a postscript by the noble editor, rather vindi- 
catory of himself than of the subject of his compilation. 
We infer that he bequeaths the poet to our uncove- 
nanted mercies, 'but that he primarily bespeaks con- 
sideration for himsel£ To that consideration he is 
certainly entitled thus far. He intended to do a kind 
action. When he agreed with the Messrs. Longman to 
receive ^3,000 for the copyright of Moore's memoirs 
on behalf of Moore's widow, his sole object, we can 
fully believe, was to make such a provision for that 
lady's declining years as she had lost by the lapse of 
her husband's life-pension. We must, therefore, 
honour the motive which, apart from all desire of 



* " Memoirs, Journal, and Ck)rre8pondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Eight Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P." Vols. 
VII. and VIII. London : Longmans. 1856. [Reviewed in 
the Times of May 12, 1856.] 
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literary fame, induced Lord Jolin Russell to assume an 
editor's function, while we adhere to our objections as 
to the mode in which this function has been fulfilled. 
These objections have been carefully stated on former 
occasions, and have only ceased to apply in all their 
force to this later portion of the work because they 
have apparently been taken into account as it pro- 
ceeded. At all events, Lord John appears to have 
been at more pains. If he is still brief and languid, 
he is apparently safe, and, as far as we can detect, says 
nothing to provoke controversy. He may be still open 
to certain admonitions on his secondary deficiencies as 
an editor. If, for example, Moore was, as we learn 
from his editor's running title, sixty-three years of age 
from July to December, 1841, it was an unusual and 
perverse relapse on his part to simmer at sixty-two up 
to July in the following year, and only to recover his 
former age after a lapse of one year more. Again, it is 
unusual — ^in fact it is contrary to the fundamental rule 
of the Literary Fund — to allow the name of any per- 
son benefited thereby to be known to the crowd, and 
Lord John Bussell has committed a petty treason 
against the literary republic in permitting one such 
name to reach the ear of the profane by means of 
Moore's careless memorandum. Again it is remarkable 
that, with his knowledge of constitutional lore, Lord 
John should not have remembered that such an 
authority as Lord Chatham insists that the expression 
** a mutual friend," with respect to a third person, and 
which Lord John employs in his eighth volume, page 
^51 ia Aa admitted solecism. This petty misdemeanour 
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could only Lave been aggravated if it bad contra- 
vened also tbe autbority of Lord Somers. Again, it 
is forgetful on tbe part of a gentleman wbo edits 
£t person's memoirs not to tell us wlien be died, or 
any particulars of bis latter days. And again, — but if 
we bave found bis unconscious lordsbip trespassing on 
tbe literary manor, wbere tbere are more mantraps 
tban be is aware of, we incline to let bim off tbis time, 
for tbe reason tbat, like Crabbe*s placid exemplar — 

" Abel Keene, 
He meant no harm and did not always mean." 

"We do so tbe more readily because tbere are points 
in Lord Jobn Russell's conduct towards Moore wbicb 
are otberwise beyond praise. He petted Moore, it is 
■ true, and Moore flattered bim ; and tbeir love of 
mutiuil compliments was a pardonable infirmity. But 
apart from tbese reciprocal luxuries, tbere appears to 
bave been on tbe part of Lord Jobn a genuine, kind- 
bearted consideration for bis poet-friend, wbicb is 
entitled to more tban a complimentary acknowledg- 
ment. Tbe mode in wbicb literary men bave been 
treated by tbeif lordly admirers bas not been invariably, 
or even commonly, of a fair reciprocity. Tbe autbor 
gives pleasure, excitement, exaltation, and sometimes 
even confers immortality. Tbe lord bas too frequently 
returned invitations to dinner witb well-bred compli- 
ments and presents of game and noyau. We sbould 
be tbe last to contend for an eleemosynary relation 
between autbor and patron. Tbe troubadour of ancient 
days may fairly bave received bis Iionorarium from tbe 
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baron's plate-cbest, because, as it bas been fairly con- 
tended, he looked upon the baron as a being of a superior 
order. But the troubadour of modern times, sucli as 
Moore was, unquestionably, bas a fine lurking sense of 
an equality deduced from Adam, and brought to a 
valid test by his personal pretensions. Such a man, by 
accident or necessity, may appear a courtier ; but in 
the liberty of his song he disclaims the falseness of his 
position. He complains with rebel energy : — 

** How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of him whom they shunn'd in his sickness and sorrow ; 
How bailiffs shall seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose paU shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.'* 

Of such incongruities it behoves men in power t<> 
take heed, for their own sakes. They may not, without 
incurring grave penalties, neglect the fair claims, the 
fair exigencies — as we must term them — of genius or 
talent. They are bound to commend these to public 
recognition, and to aid them less niggardly from 
public resources. But^ too commonly, they neglects 
this, from indifference or timidity, or, meaner excuse^ 
from a preference for their cousins. To this imputa- 
tion we are bound to admit that Lord John Kussell, 
in the case of Moore, is in no respect liable. He did 
his best to provide honourably for Moore's necessities,, 
and to his own honour we cite the following corre- 
spondence. On the 7th of May, 1835, Moore received 
this letter from his lordship, written on the day pre- 
ceding that of the election on which so much depended, 
or was then thought ta depend : — 
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^'My DBAB MooBB, — I have been too busy since I last saw 
you to be able to write on any but public concerns. Haying, 
howeyer, a little time to spare to-day, I wish to consult yon on 
your own priyate afiG&irs. I am now in a better position than I 
formerly was for serying my friends ; still there are yery few 
opportunities of finding any situation that will suit a gentleman 
who does not belong to a profession. It has occurred to me that 
a pension lor one or both of your sons might be a source of 
comfort to you in days oif sickness or lassitude. But^ perhaps, 
on the contraiy, the offer might be displeasing to you, and I do 
not like to speak to Melbourne upon it without consulting you. 
If you haye anything else to suggest which is more agreeablejo 
your wishes, pray tell me freely as an old friend, and I will 
answer you as a friend, and not as a minister." 

*' 9th. — ^Answered Lord John's letter, as well as I can recollect, 
as follows, not haying kept any copy of my answer : — 'My first 
feelings on receiying your letter yesterday were those of surprise, 
joy, and thankfulness. I had long, indeed, giyen up those 
dreams which may, in fonber days, haye haunted me with respect 
to my chances of being eyer thought of by my great friends, in 
the way of place or office ; partly because time and other circum- 
stances haye made me a different person to serye, and partly 
because I began to suspect that what Swifl says in one of his 
letters might possibly be the truth. " I neyer," he says, " knew 
a ministry do anything for those whom they had made the com- 
panions of their pleasures." You haye shown, howeyer, that this 
is not the case ; and I feel most gratefully, I assure you, your 
kindness in thinking of my poor wants in the midst of so many 
cares and distractions of your own. With respect to the manner 
in which you propose to serye me, by procuring pensions for my 
two boys, you haye perhaps chosen the only mode of affording 
nie pecuniary help which I should not instantly decline. I do 
not know whether I haye told you, that when my father died. 
Lord Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, sent yery 
kindly to me to offer a pension for my mother. This, howeyer, 
coming as it did from a party adyerse to my own political 
opinions, I thought it right to decline, and the Lansdownes, 
among others, were of opinion that my doing so was foolish. 
That I want help is but too true. I live from hand to mouth, 

K.2 
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and not always very sure that there will be anything in the 
fonner for the latter. Ton may have some notion of my means 
of going on, when I tell you that for my last published volume I 
reoeived £750, and that I was two years and a half employed 
upon it. You should not have been annoyed by this View of the 
Interior but for your own kind consideration of my wants : so 
you see what you have brought upon yourself. But to come to 
the points to be or not to be a pensioner, that is the question. 
If only myself, or even my other self into the bargain, were con- 
cerned, I think I should not hesitate as to the answer I would 
give ; but I confess the responsibility of refusing such timely 
aid for my two poor boys is more than I can take upon myself 
to encounter. All I can say, therefore, at present, is, that I leave 
the matter entirely in your hands, begging you to think, feel, 
and act for me in that capacity which you have always shown 
yourself so worthy to fill, of a sincere, warm friend. You may 
3ven, I think, call Lord Melbourne also into council, as I have 
known him at least long enough to count a little upon his good- 
will. Whatever you and he think I may do I will do. Ever,' " 
&c. 

Lord Melbourne, on being invited to their council, 
gave some sensible reasons for preferring the father to 
the children. Subsequently Moore appears to have 
been offered, by Lord John, the place of head-clerk in 
the State-paper Office, "salary £300 a year, &c.," 
which he prudently declined, with the assent of his 
friends, especially of Lord John and Lord Lansdowne, 
and on the 24th of August he received from the latter 
an intimation that a pension of £300*per annum had 
been granted him for his life. For Lord John's share 
in this creditable transaction, if for no other reason, 
we should desire, therefore, to part pleasantly from 
I^Ioore's noble editor. 

When "we turn to the memoirs^ on Moore's own 
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account, we find that tliis latter portion of them, inde- 
pendently of the editor's postscript and some brief 
connecting statements, comprises extracts from Moore^a 
Diary J from November, 1833, to October, 1847, with 
a further selection from a large additional corre- 
spondence. The diary records the height of Moore's 
fame and felicity up to the days when shattered health 
and family afflictions were bringing home to him 
forcibly the vanity of earthly things. During this 
later portion of his career he is winding up hia 
arrangements with Power, preparing to publish a col- 
lected edition of his works, and writing his liistory for 
"Lardner's Cyclopsedia" — for "Dionysius the Tyrant," 
as he pleasantly terms its editor, in consideration of 
the irksome obligation. It is evident that he finds 
his Irish history a heavy millstone, a " weary work," ^ 
as he describes it in 1845, when he attempts in vain, 
at its termination, to write a sort of preface, and is 
obliged in despair to leave the latter to his publishers. 
He is occupied during part of this time with the 
advancement of his two sons, one of whom (Russell) 
reaches India by way of Addiscombe, is taken ill 
there, and returns home to die at Sloperton ; while the 
other (Thomas), by the avenue of the Charterhouse 
and a commission in the English army, which he 
foolishly sells, enters the Foreign Legion of the French 
army, and dies in Algeria. The death of the latter 
was a late and seiious blow to Moore, who enters the 
account of it in his diary for 1846 thus :-— " The last 
of our five children is now gone, and we are left deso- 
late and alone. Not a single relative have I now left 
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in the world." It maj be iairiy said tiuii he took 
great interest in both his sons^ though it may be 
doobted i£, with all his effi>rts and joomejiDgs^ he 
took the wisest coarse Hor their advmncement and good 
conduct. Up to the date of the death of the last, he 
continiied to go much into aocietj, alternating between 
the great woiid of London and the select world of 
Bowoody as uniyersaUj bestowing himself as he was 
nniyersaU J sought after. ^ Bat^" sajs Lord Johu, — 

''Tlie death of his only Teaudning child, and his last and most 
bdoTod sister, deeply aflfected the health, crushed the spirits, and 
impaired the mind of Moore. An illness of an alarming nature 
shook his frame, and for a long time made him incapable of any 
exertion* When he recovered he was a different man. His 
memory was perpetually at fanlt, and nothing seemed to rest 
upon his mind. He made engagements to dimiers and parties, 
bat nsoaUy ^ragot half of them. When he did appear, his gay 
flow of spirits, happy application of humorous stories, and con- 
stant and congenial ease were all wanting. The brilliant hues of 
his varied conversation had failed, and the strong powers of his 
intellect had manifestly sunk. There was something peculiarly 
•ad in the change. It is not unusual to observe Uie faculties 
grow weaker with age ; and in the retirement of a man's own 
home there may be ' no unpleasing melancholy ' in the task of 
watching such a decline. But when in the midst of the gay and 
convivial the wit appeared without his gaiety, and the guest with- 
out his conviviality — ^when the fine fancy appeared not so much 
sobered as saddened, it was a cheerless sight." 

Before, however, we come to this last phase of the 
poet's existence, we must notice some of his memoranda 
in the years which preceded it ; and here we observe 
again how infinitely superior are the traditional stories 
of Sydney Smith to those of almost all his contem- 
porary ftiends. When Sydney is asked to meet Kirby 
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and Spence at dinner at the Longmans^ he suggests to 
Mrs. Longman as entries for her entomological guests, 
** flea p4t^ earthworms on toast, caterpillars crawling 
Id cream and I'emoving themselves, &cJ" In talking 
of the fun he had had in the early times of the Edvnr 
hurgh Review, he mentioned an article on Ritson, which 
he and Brougham had written together; and one 
instance of their joint contribution which he gave was 
as follows : — " We take for granted (wrote Brougham) 
that Mr. Bitson supposes Providence to have had some 
ahare in producing him — though for what inscrutable 
purposes (added Sydney) we profess ourselves unable 
to conjecture." Describing a similar dinner, where 
Bees had the principal labour of carving, plerumque 
secat res is the phrase applied to his assiduity. Talking 
of the intelligence and concert which birds have among 
each other, cranes and crows, &c., showing that they 
must have some means of communicating their thoughts, 
lie said, " I dare say they make the same remark of us. 
That fat old crow there (meaning himself), what a 
prodigious noise he is making ! I have no doubt he 
has some power of communicating," &c. After pur- 
suing this idea for some time, he added, " But we have 
the advantage of them ; they can't put us into pies — 
legs sticking up out of the crust," &c. Moore remarks 
that the quickness, the buoyancy, the self-enjoying 
laugh combined with his acting of all this, made two- 
thirds of the amuseinent. Two or three pages in suc- 
cession are thus brightened by the sparkle of Sydney's 
wit. When Lord Landsdowne is going with Moore to 
fiee Prior Park, he charges the latter with a design 
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upon his Lordship*s orthodoxy, and recommends that 
some sound Protestant tracts should be put up with 
the sandwiches. Enumerating and acting the different 
sorts of hand-shaking, he says, " There is the diffitory, 
or one-finger, exemplified in Brougham, who puts forth 
his forefinger and says, with his strong Northern accent, 
* How arrre you V the sepulchral, or morteniain, which 
was Mackintosh's manner — ^laying his open hand flat 
and coldly against yours ; the hiffh-qfficial, the Arch- 
bishop of York's, who carries your hand aloft on a 
level with his forehead ; the rural or vigorous shake," 
&c. He spoke of women bearing pain with greater 
ease than men, which Moore explained by- asserting 
that they had less physical sensibility, and that they 
could hold, for example, a hot teapot much longer than 
men could. When he offered to put it to the test^ 
Sydney began to dilate on his cruelty to the female 
part of the ci*eation, and the practice he had had in 
such experiments. " He has all his life," he said, " been 
trying the sex with hot teapots ; the burning plough- 
share was nothing to it. I think I hear his teriffio 
tone in a tete-drtete, * Bring a teapot ! ' " How irresis- 
tibly we fasten on such relics of this genial banter, 
and prize these traditions of the king of wits and 
jesters ! 

Other jokers follow, but longo intervcdlo, and very 
seldom such amiable fellows as Sydney. This is fine, 
of "Woolcott's, though it is not the first time we have 
heard it : — f* Peter Pindar said, one oi the few times I 
ever met him, that the booksellera drank their wine 
in the manner of the heroes in the Hall of Odin^ ' out 
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of authors' skulls.' "* The followiDg is laconic : — A lady 
wrote to Talleyrand, informing him, in highflown terms 
of giie^ of the death of her husband, and expecting an 
eloquent letter of condolence in return ; his answer Was 
only " H61as, Madame. Votre afiectionne, &c., Talley- 
rand.** In less than a year another letter reached him 
from the same lady, informing him of her having 
married again, when his answer was simply, *'0b, 
oh, Madame ! Votre affectionne, <fec., Talleyrand.'* 
William Spencer told Moore the following : — Gibbon 
and an eminent French physician were rival candidates 
for a certain lady's good gi*aces. Impatient of Gibbon's 
occupying so much of her attention by his conversa- 
tion, the doctor said crossly to him, '^ Quand Milady 
Elizabeth Foster sera malade de vos fadaises je la 
gu^rirai." On which Gibbon, drawing himself up 
grandly, and looking disdainfully at the physician, 
replied, '' Quand Milady Elizabeth Foster sera morte 
de vos re^ettes je I'im-mortaliserai." The pompous 
lengthening of the last word, says Moore, while at 
the same time a long-sustained pinch of snufifwas taken 
by the historian, brought, as mimicked by Spencer, the 
whole scene most lively before one's eyes. Moore 
himself was the subject of a more practical joke. An 
entire stranger wrote to ask him for the loan of £10, 
at the same time launching out into praise of his 
" Anacreon," or rather of Anacreon himself personally, 



* Whence they also obtain its substantial accessories we may 
infer from the well-known remark of one of them on an author 
whose powers were declining — " There is meat upon him yet" 
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saying what an excellent person he was, and concluding 
his panegyric by saying, ** Poor Anacreon ! if he was 
alive, he would lend me £10.** But in this instance 
the joke was not taken as the joker would have preferred. 
"We next come to Moore's criticisms on his literary 
contemporaries, many of which are true, though few 
of them are dictated by a goodnatured appreciation 
of merits in preference to defects. Among these is 
his remark on Coleridge : — " With my singing he 
(Coleridge) appeared really much pleased, and spoke 
eloquently of the perfect union (as he pleased to say) 
of poetry and music which it exhibited ; the music, 
like honeysuckle round the stem, twining round the 
meaning, and at last over-topping it." This " over- 
topping the meaning '* is not a little applicable to his 
own style of eloquence, adds the touchy little maestro. 
As a contrast to this, we have Moore's answer to his 
friend Canon Bowles, who feared that he might have 
spoken too freely of St. Peter in his sermon, — " My 
dear Bowles, — I am by no means so touchy about St. 
Peter as you seem tb suppose." Of Wordsworth he 
says, though in this respect he was under a mistake, — 
" I think I had never seen him but once, and that was 
at Eogers's, many years before ; nor have I forgotten 
that on that occasion he took great pains to impress 
upon us how mistaken were those who set much value 
upon continental fame ; the fact being, I believe, that 
of all us poets of the day, Wordsworth is the one least 
known to foreign nations." To the society of Bogers 
he finds the following drawbacks, as he remarks in a 
letter to Ladj Donegal : — 
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" Kogers and I had a very pleasant tour of it^ though I felt, 
throughout it all, as I always feel with him, that the fear of 
losing his good opinion almost embitters the possession of it, and 
that, though in his society one walks upon roses, it is with con- 
stant apprehension of the thorns that are among them 

He left me rather out of conceit with my poem LaJla Rookh (as 
his fastidious criticism generally does), and I have returned to 
it with rather an humbled spirit ; but I have already once altered 
my whole plan to please him, and I will do so no more, for I 
should make as long a voyage of it as his own ' Columbus ' if I 
attended to all his objections. His general opinion, however, of 
what I have done is very flattering ; he only finds fault with 
every part of it in detail ; and this you know is the style of his 
criticism of characters — * An excellent person, but * " 

To these instances of critical disparagement Moore's 

own case is otherwise an agreeable exception. These 

volumes abound with delightful tributes to his genius, 

of all descriptions, acknowledged or anonymous. Moore 

loved pleasure, and flattery as a source of pleasure, with 

all the ardour of his sprightly nature, and during the 

heyday of his powers he was breathing such incense 

incessantly. His material might almost vie with his 

poetical existence, for its flowery triumphs, its blushes, 

and its kisses. When he got on board the Dublin 

packet, in 1838, he had to kiss all the ladies, at their 

united request ; and the radiant little hero, even in 

the rudiments of sea-sickness, magnanimously conferred 

this favour on an elderly lady who had been left out 

of the osculatory distribution, and gallantly came to his 

cabin to repair the omission. As might naturally be 

expected, he was most favoured with such demonstm- 

tions upon Irish soil. His tours there were like royal 

progresses. His countrymen, " and, to do them justice, 

countrywomen also/' made quite a show of him at the 



fiocazuia meecm^ of coe B r i&iak AaHxatiaBL TLe 
wooki iia^e heesa. "- worse tkaoL stadk or rtooe if be were 
nod 2»i;aklj a&e to £&J' How be wws wdeomed to his 
oLl Loose bj i£3 sibaeq|mBBjK tfnante — ^^ Here's Sir 
Tluxuas Moore^ who was bora in. I&b bocne, oome to 
ask OS to let bin see ^e moms ; mad it*s proud I am 
to hxw^ bbn mider the oLi roa£7 He is frequently 
asked Ibr antogcapbay or to plojU mjrtlea^ or toach 
fiuMOBf and begocs tkrao^ satb ptsrfermanccs with a 
jnhilaiit air whi^ seetDS to sliow that thej cost him 
no Teij seme exertioo. At the theatre thej hail 
him oat with the oiuieGeasazj eBComagauent €i ^ Tom, 
don't he shj ! Come, show jour Irish &oe, Tom ;^ 
and he is only discomforted when thej expect him to 
make a ^wech to them. Bat he remnnbers this hitct, 
and when he next risats the theatre^ there is the ^>eec]i 
ready enoogh, and by no means self-di^paraging. The 
announcement of his penskm comes in the Tery crisis 
of his great ovation. Thus gcdd is gilded, and " mom 
is risen on midnoon." At the Tale of Avoca he cannot 
help looking at the scene, as he was fsurly entitled, 
*' with a d^ee of pride, almost of ownmhip^ feeling 
that bis property in it might be perhaps as durable as 
its waters What would the squires have said if I had 
thus compared properties with them." At Bannow 
he is received by horsemen with bannei*s ; he passes 
through triumphal arches, and is welcomed by the Nine 
Muses, " some of them remarkably pretty girls, par- 
ticularly the one who placed the crown on my head."" 
Tom dances with her in the evening, sun*enders her, 
" very unwiUingly,** to her former partner, thereupon 
accommahtH ''two very nice Quaker -^ovm^ ^omen,'^ 
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who " should like to have two lines of thine with thy 
name to them," and, finally, sees a green balloon, with 
'* Welcome Tom Moore " upon it, floating off into the 
empyrean to report his glorification to the sylphs and 
the Peris. Here is poetry in its zenith, the champagne 
of life intoxicating him . with its overflow. Nor is 
existence less a fete beside the soup-tureens of states- 
men, or the grand-pianos of appreciative dowagci'S. 
Occasionally the emotion is too strong for the sensiti^ 
little organization, and Tom, in a gush of tears, retires 
to refresh himself. When he has shaken hands with 
his noble hosts it is not quite all over. The very link- 
boys are proud to run for his cab. Then recollecting 
how the women in the street used to point at Dante, 
and rejoicing even in thaJb comparison, he says, — ^^Now, 
this I call fame,^^ 

Sydney Smith has referred much of this sort of 
fame to society*s need of a passing distraction. Moore 
himself, without misgiving, records Sydney's theory of 
these dinner invitations as follows : — " Here's a new 
man of genius arrived ; put on the stew-pan ; fly- 
away ; we'll soon get it all out of him." And society 
at this pace does get it out of a man soon enough, and 
too soon. Then, as Moore himself felt, probably before 
his time, there supervenes disgust beneath the gilded 
dome, and the weary reveller is saddened, if not sobered. 
The butterfly-wing is faded before the summer is over, 
and the hiimming-bee droops in the hearts of the roses: 
What might not a Kosicrucian, even in such a predica- 
ment, say of his idols ? We dread to think it possible 
that he might utter blasphemies against the sacred fane 
of Holland House; but so it was. "MLoot^^^^kKCL^^^k^ 
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the veil itself, Lad *' some talk vith Allen, daring whioh 
I asked him whether he did not sometimes feel wearied 
by the sort of effort it must be to keep up conyersa- 
tion during these evenings ; and he owned that it was 
frequently a most heavy task, and that if he had fol- 
lowed his own taste and wishes j(oh, depraved Allen I), 
he would long since have given up that mode of life. For 
myself, as I believe I told him (oh, ungrateful Moore !), 
that Holland-House sort of existence, though by far 
%e best specimen of its kind going, would appear to 
me, for any continuance, the most wearisome of all 
forms of slavery ; and the best result, I find, of my 
occasional visits to town is the real relish with which 
I return to my quiet garden and study, where, in the 
mute society of my own thoughts and books, I am 
never either offended or wearied." Unfortunately for 
Moore, the attractiveness of the garden and study is 
not recorded until 18i2. Holland House had tended 
to spoil him, as no doubt it spoilt many. But he would 
not have been the victim of its appropriative instincts 
if he had not been the willing accomplice of its elegant 
dissipations. He had sought to keep life intellectually, 
morally, and sensually at a fever heat. He had looked 
to it for a continual flavour of sauce piguante or a per- 
manent essence of perpetual sunflowers, and, naturally, 
his palate was dulled and his nose had lost its cunning. 
It was in this, and by no means the healthiest sense, 
that he took kindly to his garden, and promenaded 
among his cabbages. 

When the Diocletian of social life abdicates the 
dinnerwtablfl^ cr zeaigns his seat on the music-stool. 
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it is &ir for the bystanders to whisper " It was time." 
Happily, Moore, with all his venial failings and incon- 
siderate love of pleasure, had a home the attractions of 
which grew upon him in his latter days. It is not for 
us to seek to penetrate the mystery of the affection 
which surrounded him. But an image will be ever 
present to the reader of his memoirs which leaves a 
trail of tender light over its checkered pages. The 
" Dear Bessy," the " Madonna della Sedia" of Rogers, 
was the star of Moore's domestic haven ; and, if we 
may judge from the love and admiration accorded to 
her on all sides, Moore was a fortunate fellow. We 
have read before of the sensation she created at the 
Ashboume-ball, of her resemblance' to Catalani, of her 
beauty and goodness ; and now we find Bogers inviting 
him to bring " Psyche and her babies," we hear of Lady 
Lansdowne's kissing her, and, above all, of her benefi- 
cent goodness to all who came in her way. One of the 
best traits of Moore in these latter volumes is his pre- 
senting her anonymously with a £5 note, to help her to 
clothe her poor old pensioners. And if we wanted any 
further illustration of her excellence, we shall find it 
in this hearty and beautiful letter^ in which the affec* 
tionate wife rejoices over his pension : — 

" Sloperton, Tuesday Night. 
" Mt dearest Tom,-— Can it really be true that you have a 
peDsion of £300 a year? Mrs., Mr., two Misses, and young 
liOngman were here to-day, and tell me it is really the case, and 
that they have seen it in two papers. Should it turn out true, 
I know not how we can be thankful enough to those who gave 
it, or to a higher Power. The Longmans were very kind and 
nice, and so was I, and I invited them all five to come, at some 
future time. At present, I can think of nothing but £300 a 
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year, and dear Kussell janips and claps his hands with joy. 

Tom is at Devizes The Pugets did not come to tea 

yesterday, Louisa being ill. To-ds^j they sent me some beautiful 

iowers. If the story is true of the £300, pray give dear Ellen 

£20, and insist on her drinking £5 worth of wine yearly, to be 

paid out of the £300 a year. I have been obliged, by the bye, to 

get £5 to send to Three hundred a year — how 

delightful ! But I have my fears that it is only a castle in the 

nir. I am sure I shall dream of it ; and so I will get to bed^ 

that I may have this pleasure, at least ; for I expect the morning 

will throw down my castle." 

*' Wednesday Morning, 

'' Is it true ? I am in a fever of hope and anxiety, and feel 
very oddly. No one to talk to but sweet Buss, who says, * Now 
papa will not have to work so bard, and will be able to go out 
a little.' .... You say I am so 'nice and comical' about the 
money. Now you ar^ much more so (leaving out the * nice*), for 
you have forgotten to send the check you promised. But I can wait 
with patience, for no one teases me. Only I want to have a few 
little things ready to welcome you home, which I like to pay 
for. How you will ever enjoy this quiet every-day sort of still- 
ness, after your late reception, I hardly know. I begin to want 
you very much, for though the boys are darlings, there is still 
. . . How I wish I had wings, for then I would be at Wexford 
AS soon as you, and surprise your new friends. I am so glad 
you have seen the Gonnes ; I know they are quite delighted at 
your attention. Mr. Benett called the other day on my sons. — 
N.B. If this good news be true, it will make a great difference 
in my eating. I shall then indulge in butter to potatoes. Mind 
you do not tell this piece of gluttony to any one." 

Lord John Russell needed no excuse for availing him- 
eelf of Moore's popularity to preserve the butter for 
the brave little woman's potatoes, and in his zeal for 
sucli an object even his ciitics may envy him. 

It would not be fitting to close the poet's memoirs 
vdthout a word on his serious views and solid pre- 
tensions. It is remarkable that Moore, with exclusive 
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predilections for one of the two great parties of the 
State, should nevertheless have entertained thie most 
anxious misgivings as to the effects of their political 
conduct in connection with the Beform Bill. It is 
singular to find him as complete an alarmist as any of 
the old Tories of the school of Thomas Raikes. "We 
might pick out plenty of passages illustrative of this, 
of which, however, Lord John himself takes cognizance 
in the following passage : — 

'' There is, perhaps, in men of letters, a tendency to be dissa- 
tisfied with the political system under which they live. Sir 
James Mackintosh used to observe that the greatest authors of 
Athens were evidently averse to the rule of the democi*acy. In 
France, before the Bevolution, the most brilliant writers were 
as evidently hostile to the absolute monarchy under which they 
lived. In our own time, Southey and Coleridge began with 
democracy, Scott as a Jacobite, Moore as a disaffected Irish 
Catholic. The freedom of literary pursuits leads men to ques- 
tion the excellence of the ruling power : and thus despotism 
And democracy alike find enemies among the most highly-gifted 
of those who live under their sway. Had Reform never been 
triumphant, Moore would, in all probability, have remained a 
warm Reformer." 

It is not necessary to discuss this diffei'ence between 
the peet and his editor, and it is only cited here as 
a pendant to another exceptional phase of Moore's 
sanguine temperament. It is remarkable that he 
was also possessed with an impression of the immi- 
nent decline of letters. The diffusion of education 
said, in effect, the literary exclusive, is likely to lead 
to the ruin of literature. 

" Sat next to Fonblanque, and was glad of the opportunity of 
knowing him. A clever fellow, certainly, and with ^e&t ^or^^t^. 
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occasionally, as a writer. Got on very well together. Broacbed 
to him my notions (long entertained by me) respecting the ruin* 
ous effects to literature likely to arise from the boasted diffusion 
of education ; the lowering of the standard which must neces- 
sarily arise from the extending of the circle of judges ; from 
letting the mob in to vote, particularly at a period when the 
moj'ket is such an object to authors. Those ' who liye to please 
must please to live/ and most will write down to the lowered 
standard. All the great things in literature have been achieved 
when ike readers were few : ' Fit audience find, and few.' In th& 
best days of English genius what a comparatiTely small cirdfr 
sat in judgment ! In the Italian Eepublics, in old Greece, th& 
dispensers of fame were a select body, and the consequence wa& 
a high standard of taste. Touched upon some of these points to 
Fonblanque, and he seemed not indisposed to agroe with me ; 
observing that, certainly the present appearances in the world of 
literature looked very like a confirmation of my views." 

A few days later Moore expressed the same sentiments^ 
at Lord Lansdowne'is, and, strangely enougb, even 
there, to an apparently assenting audience. (VoL 7^ 
page 49.) We pass over these opinions without 
canvassing them, for the grounds on which they are 
stated are slight and trivial, but we note the incon- 
gruity of their prevalence in such circles. 

For the fame of Moore himself there is little cause 
for apprehension, for it has passed from the critics into 
the custody of the public whose education he mis- 
trusted. If we had ourselves had to review his works, 
instead of his memoirs, it would have been our plea- 
sure to have pronounced a much more favourable 
verdict. Much has been written upon his genius as a 
poet, but, as we incline to think, too coldly and grudg- , 
ingly. He was not capable of strenuous passion or 
severe reflection, as we may judge from his memoirs^ 
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and accordingly, in his poems he was neither a Byron 
nor a Wordsworth. His song was most commonly of 
outward objects, embellished by his fancy and rarified 
by his taste. It was not so much sensual, even in 
dealing with the objects of sensation, as it has been 
sometimes regarded. From the ethereal and vanishing 
essences of material things it distilled an exquisite 
aroma — a fine spiritual ichor. It ranged in a region 
of rainbows, of wings, and scented breezes, or it revelled 
over the sparkling surface of nature, light as a gossamer 
and clear as a dewdrop. The spirit of music was 
Moore's in its brightest effervescence, neither heated 
nor iced, but delicately frap]^ in his own fountain of ^ 
Chindara : — 

" For his was the lay that lightly floats. 
And his were the murmoring, dying notes 
That £Edl as soft as snow on the sea. 
And melt in the heait as instantly." 

His song was at other times that of a bird, and ^in 
the days of our childhood 'twas like a sweet dream to 
sit in his bower and hear the bird's song." There 
were moments even, when his lyrical fervour supplied the 
absence of imagination, and the divimis afflatus inspiring 
his slight nature, produced effects which have rarely 
been paralleled. His "Melodies* were his greatest 
achievement, nor is it a mean tribute to his genius to 
assert that it has left us a greater ntftnber of good- 
songs than that of any other individual writer in our 
language. 
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THACKERAY'S MISCELLANIES 



In the list of new books of one of our best-known 
circulating libraries, and in which ''all the most popular 
works are printed in italics," we perceive clearly, after 
sundry rubbings of the eyes, to make certain that we 
are not under an optical illusion, that '^ MisceUameSy 
by W. M. Thackeray," appear in: xmconspicuous 
Koman, between the titles of two other works distin- 
guished by the preferential type, and which, by the way, 
we may as well mention — "Modern Society in Rome," 
and " Millicent, or the Trials of Life," by the author of 
the " Curate of Overton." It has not begn our fortune to 
read either of the works thus emphatically distin- 
guished, and they may, for all that we know, exhibit 
merits which warrant their place in popular fevour ; 
but we are strangely at issue with that portion of the 
pensive public which determines the verdict of circu- 
lating libraries if Mr. Thackeray's performances are to 
be reckoned at their estimate as comparatively trifling 
achievements, and are to hold a secondary place in the 
repertory of British wit and invention in this critical 



* ''Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, by W. M. Thaokeeat." 
Bradbury and Evans. 1856. [Reyiewed in the Times, Dec. 25, 
1850.] 
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phase of the nineteenth century. We are not going 
to make a very solemn protest on a point which is too 
ridiculous to be argued seriously, though we shall state 
our reasons for regarding the trumpet of fame as really, 
to some degree, imperfectly tuned in sounding forth 
the value of Mr. Thackeray's productions. 

On more than one occasion we have already dis- 
cussed his characteristics, and in reviewing " The New- 
comes" we paid him the tribute due to his distinguished 
genius of trying him by the highest standards of 
creative art. We are not now concerned with either 
of the greater works by which he is conceived to have 
determined his position, and which the world has 
generally acknowledged to be " Yanity Fair" and " The 
Newcomes;'* but we have here a republication of the 
sketches, ballads, and burlesques which he has written 
anonymously, many of which came before the eyes of 
the public while their author was yet an unknown 
man, and which, like the sketches of a painter as com- 
pared with his finished pictures, show the bias of his 
character and talents in their freshness and untram- 
melled freedom. The "Miscellanies" give us Thackeray 
in the rough, Thackeray in dishabille, Thackeray in 
masquerade, Thackeray in the guise of an anonymous 
contributor, which is nearly equivalent to Thackeray 
in coat-armour, and they carry us through the entire 
gamut of his exercises — light or sober, cynical or 
cheery, with increasing light as to his merits and 
deficiencies. It is here that his purpose is most clearly 
written, and here that his outlines are most freely laid; 
here we have him learning, labouring, striving, testing 
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his pinions, rising on them sometimes to heights he 
has never since sarpassed, sometimes flagging and 
falling shoi*t of his caark, but rarely, very rarely, fail- 
ing to interest us, unless we fatigue ourselves with his 
occasional repetitions. In short, if we would study 
Thackeray in all his moods — at all the stages of his 
literary career — in his various phases — ^as artist or 
moralist, as man or as workman, the best materials are 
these very ^ Miscellanies." 

Yet, the conclusions to be drawn from these are at 
best supplemental to much which has been already 
said, either by ourselves or others. We premise, of 
course, that general society, or the people who oome 
much in contact with each other, and that chiefly in 
metropolitan circles, are the staple subjects of Mr. 
Thackeray's fictions ; and we have elsewhere remarked 
the comprehensiveness of this sphere without importa- 
tions from outlying districts, and that Mr. Thackeray 
spreads his canvass to represent it as a whole. The 
panoramic plan of Mr. Thackeray's workmanship is his 
primary distinction fit)m other novelists, who adhere 
more closely to the dramatic element of actors and a 
background, a hero and a story. In some of Mr. 
Thackeray's novels, "Vanity Fair" for example, it would 
be difficult to say that he had either hero or heroine. 
In all of them these personages are of less importance 
than, they are elsewhere ; they are less in our sight, 
they leave us for longer intervals, get out of the way 
of characters more worthy or more interesting than 
themselvefl^ and afford the barest possible thread for a 
- ^MOg upon. If a oertain recent theory of 
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novels he correct, tliat " tlie first requisite of a novel 
is that it should be a biography, an account of the life 
or part of the life of a person,^ then Mr. Thackeray's, 
possessing this requisite in the least degree, have less 
of the essential characteristics of novels than any 
others which we can call to our recollection. Perhaps 
the fact is, rather, that the novel itself is stretching the 
bounds of its rigorous definition, and, in its admitted 
capacity of modem epic, is accommodating itself to the 
growth and variety of modem circumstances. The 
plot in which the hero and heroine are chiefly inter- 
ested is by their comparative retirement made sub- 
sidiary, and is subordinated, as we see, to the exigences 
of a greater function. Hence the comparative absence 
of continuity, even in Mr. Thackeray's most elaborated 
fictions, and hence the fact that his miscellaneous 
sketches approach so near to them, both in their showy 
and substantial qualities. We are looking at so many 
strips of Mr. Thackeray's panorama, and, though they 
are detached, though many of them are rough and 
ragged, though they lack the completeness of a sus- 
tained exhibition, the same qualifications are as 
liberally displayed as in his more prolonged and 
ambitious representations. The novelist of a grander 
scale is before us, with all his faults and imperfections 
on his head, but with all his merits equally apparent 
in his fragmentary studies and his finished productions^ 
in the segments of his composition equally with its 
completed sphere. 

What, then, is the impression which we conceive 
indifferently of either, and which we submit to the 
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consideration of the gentle readers of the circulating 
libraries? In the first place, that if their gi*andchi]dren 
or remote posterity should desire to see a faithful 
picture of their age in its external aspects they must 
seek it in these pages. It would be vain to expect 
that these or any other forms of fictitious narrative 
should contain a sufficient record of the serious business 
of our lives^ Our political, literary, professional, and 
other labours can only be represented by their actual 
results, while their various processes are quite incapable 
of being set before us in imaginary descriptions. Who 
can paint, for who can discern, the secret cares, the 
the silent studies, the vigils and the toils, the ^weat 
and agony of life 1 These, and they are the larger part 
of the existence of most of us, lie altogether out of the 
novelist's domain, while their products can be only 
specified by the biographer or the historian. If the 
novelist is restricted to that side of our existence which 
is patent and social, and which lies in the sunlight, we 
have no right to complain that his omission of our 
Serious business amounts to the offence of a "suppressio 
veri,^^ He is no more a suppressor of truth in neglect- 
ing what does not concern him than the painter or 
sculptor, the musician or actor. Try him by his metier as 
a describer of character and manners, with all the license 
which his fictitious latitude allows him, and accept his 
contributions of truth quantum valeant Try Thackeray 
by this standard, and who is more true to the appro- 
priate manners and characters of his century 1 To whom, 
if he were silent, could we look for an equivalent ? 
His nearest competitor, Mr. Charles Dickens, has 
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other gifts and qualifications, which it would be out of 
place to mention here. It is not in the least degree 
necessary to sacrifice one reputation to the other, in 
order to give each of them his due. But we may claim 
for Thackeray's less extended observation juster hues 
and proportions in the objects it comprises. "We ob- 
tain, 80 to speak, a truer sample^ — a more average 
specimen of the world as it is. On the other hand, 
there is no denying the flaws in his workmanship, or 
that it does in some respects exhibit great deficiencies. 
He so rarely sounds the heights and depths of human 
passion that we may fairly infer its extremes are 
beyond his grasp. We have formerly noted his in- 
difference to the supersensual sphere which is filled 
with airy conceptions by our dreams and our terrors ; 
but we observe that, even on the solid earth, he shrinks 
from all excesses — all departures from the mean and 
customary social tendencies of mortality. Colonel 
Newcome on the one hand, and Becky Sharpe on the 
other, are the two limits of his scale j and it is remark- 
able how very seldom he ventures to touch even these. 
He has no ideal on which he might lavish his illusions, if 
he had any, and no revelations of "the vision splendid" 
to fascinate the glowing aspirations of youth. He is 
either unable or unwilling to approach the more ex- 
pansive motions of our nature ; and if by chance he 
finds himself in their vicinity, he rides away on his 
convenient Pegasus, the best-broken and also the most 
sure-footed quadruped that a middle-aged gentleman 
could desiderate in Rotten-row. Account as we may 
for this literary abstinence, there remains the achieve- 
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ment which will carry his name to another age, that 
he has justly estimated the commoner types of his own, 
and by no mean exertion of invention and wit, has 
invested its ordinary attributes with pretentions to 
immortality. Next to the genins which fashions ' 
worlds out of vacuum, and which, in virtue of its 
Divine likeness, peoples them with its creations, its 
Lears and Hamlets, its Ariels and its Calibans^ we 
know of no harder requirement than this — to paint 
one's own age, and to amuse it vastly, while painting 
it so truly as to provide instruction for posterity. 

If, therefore, the subscribers to the circulating 
libraries desire to appreciate the fashions of their time, 
and to estimate at their ease its crop of current follies, 
let them take up at once with W. M. Thackeray. "With 
his assistance they may enter the world, and see more, 
even in their own households, than was previously 
dreamt of in their gentle philosophy. Their meannesses 
and petty vanities are his perpetual mark, and he 
would save them from the self-deceptions which they 
are hourly practising. He will show them the incon- 
sistency of their social and political standards, and the 
snobbishness which too often pervades the family of 
Smith, and reduces Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
degrees below their true leveL He will place their 
follies and fatuities before them in a concrete form, 
which is the only true way of arresting their attention, 
and where the ancient fabulist puts saws and maxims 
into the mouths of the brute creation, where the 
popular preacher and sententious essayist utter their 
harmless injunctions against abstract failings, to a set 
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of abstract and insensible hearers and readers, tbe 
" Fat Contribntor " will look them in the face and take 
their very portraits Jloffrante delicto. Let the doubt- 
ing disciple take a stroll along Pall Mall ; let him enter 
the Sarcophagus or Polyanthus Club, or, card-case in 
hand, let him pay his round of visits, not omitting, by 
the way, to remark Jeames de la Pluche, who opens 
the door to him ; let him go to the sea-^de, or the 
Continent, or to Ponto at the Evergreens, or to Ponty- 
dwdlm, the country seat of Sir Alured Mogyns Smyth 
de Mogyns, where Fluke's baronetage lies open on the 
table, with its fanciful genealogy and aspiring motto, 
" Ung JRoi wng Moggyna^^ accrediting the ancestral 
pretensions of the Muggins connection ; let him return 
again to town to see Lady Fugleman receiving on 
behalf of Mrs. Hornby Maddox, to meet Pump and 
the Lady Blanche Pump, Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Sir George Granby Tufto, and the Bight Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Tapioca, to see Bag and Kuffles, and Book 
and Pigeon, and all the bricks and all the straws which 
build up the Babylon of society ; and then let him ask 
himself, on his return to his closet, whether he is not 
indebted to Mr. Thackeray for an increased concious- 
ness of what is taking place around him ; whether he 
has not had considerable amusement and enjoyment in 
obtaining this knowledge, and, lastly, whether the ex- 
posure of the trumpery tricks and vanities resorted to 
incessantly by himself and others has not induced him 
to take a higher measure of his dignity as a man. 
At all events, our absurdities have been skilfully por- 
trayed, and the mirror has been fairly held up to the 
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aiTectations whicli continue even in onr day to take 
the place of nature j and if the gentle reader bas ob- 
tained neither fun nor profit, he may rest assured that 
it ia hia fault, and not Mr. Thackeray's. 

The world, which is thus submitted to a photogra* 
phic process not over favourable, is, as we have in- 
timated, not so narrow as it seems, and thus far there 
is every reason to assign a comprehensive function to 
Mr. Thackeray as an artist. He has himself contended 
that the materials it affords for satiric observations are 
absolutely limitless : — 

***Wh»t is the use of Lord Rosse's telescope ?* my friend 
FiRnwiski exclaimed, the other day. ' It only enables you to see 
a few hundred thousands of miles further. What were thought 
to be mere nebulsa turn out to be most perceivable starry 
■ystems ; and beyond these you see other nebulae, which a more 
powerful glass will show to be stars again ; and so they go on 
glittering and winking away into eternity.* With which my 
friend Pan, heaving a great sigh, as if confessing his inability to 
look infinity in the face, sank back resigned, and swallowed a 
large bumper of claret. 

'* I (who, like other great men, have but one idea) thought 
to myself that as the stars are, so are the Snobs ; — ^the more you 
gaze upon those luminaries, the more you behold — ^now ne- 
bulously congregated, now faintly distinguishable, now brightly 
defined, — ^until they twinkle off in endless blazes, and fade into 
the immeasurable darkness. I am but as a child playing on the 
aea-shore. Some telescopic philosopher will arise one day, some 
great Snobonomer, to find the laws of the great science which 
we are now merely playing with ; and to define, and settle, and 
classify that which is at present but vague theory, and loose^ 
though elegant, assertion.*' 

In these "Miscellanies" we shall find that at least 
several series of these social nebulae are resolved into 
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their true elements. "The Book of Snobs/' "Mrs. 
Perkins's Ball," the " Little Dinner at Timmins's," the 
"Memoirs of Mr. Yellowplush," and the " Diary of 
Jeames," accomplish sufficient in this way to make an 
astronomical reputation. The " Letters of Mr. Brown 
to his Nephew-," on the other hand, contain the social 
arrangements which Mr. Thackeray would substitute 
for those to which he so strongly objects, and are, in 
feet, the positive pole of his mundane philosophy. 
Here good practical sense assumes the guise of benevo- 
lence, or it may be that, in reality, the cynical mask is 
dropped, which was but a badge of the satirist's pro- 
fession. At all events, we see a large qualification in 
these Letters to the cynical aspect of Mr. Thackeray's 
humour, and we decline, on this occasion, to give judg- 
ment against him on this point. We think we can 
almost perceive a change in his humour corresponding 
with different phases of his career, and that as he 
advances he becomes more humane and tolerant. One 
consideration on which we linger for a moment, not 
having quite made up our minds ^as to its bearing, is 
his thorough appreciation of the manners and customs 
of children. His genial interest in the proceedings of 
the infantine world, such as that evinced, for example, 
in " The Curate's Walk," and his hearty tolerance of 
the atrocities of small boys in statu pupiUaH are worthy 
of serious mention by Mr. Thackeray's witnesses to 
character. Who does not remember that charmins 
little beggar-girl in the " Eose and the Ring," drawn 
dancing in jubilation at the Princess's present, and 
singing in irresistible glee the most appropriate 
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soDg that ever was put into the mouth of a little 
child : — 

<' Ob, what fan, 
Nice plum bun ! 
• How I wis 

It never was done." 

This child may almost -vie with the tear which blotted 
out Uncle Toby's imprecation, in effacing the recollec- 
tion of some seemingly ill-natured passages from the 
memory of Mr, Thackeray's sterner critics. A troop 
of such children, sketched lovingly and approvingly, 
seem to testify to the latent gentleness of the Fogey 
nature which he himself, insisting on the pleasures of 
Fogeydom, has described in a spirit worthy of Addison 
and the Spectator. 

If, then, we here abstain from repeating that Mr. 
Thackeray is a harsh commentator on human nature, 
we should at all events observe that he has endea- 
voured to paint it correctly, as, in his various moods, 
it appeared to himself With this object his invention 
has been called into play, and he has designed an 
infinite number of characters of which the remarkable 
attribute is this, that they are simultaneously types 
and persons. Here is the marvel on which we formerly 
remarked, and whTch none of his rivals have come near 
to imitate. So much individuality infused into the 
representatives of dasa follies, virtues, or vices, is a 
proof of ingenuity almost without a parallel. We 
should call it by the higher title of creative power, if 
that phrase were not ordinarily and properly reserved 
&r thoie woiiDB <£ which Mr. Thackeray has given us 
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but half examples. We should remember that he 
paints the realities of his day more closely and literaUy 
than any other novelist, and that, as these realities are 
strictly matters of observation, for one half his woric 
invention is superfluous. He &as no need to delve 
into the depths of his nature, or to range abroad in 
the dim ana indefinite. Half his work is done to his 
hand ; his subject is before his eyes, and he daguerreo- 
types and then colours and transforms it to his fancy. 
As even among daguerreotypers there is an obvioos 
difference in their method of taking the sun's affidavit, 
so here the artist's work is even more unique and per- 
sonal. He poses his subjects with taste and discernment 
in the most characteristic aspects or attitudes he can 
devise, and then, by an artM and delicate manipula- 
tion, he makes a perfect picture out of the object pre- 
sented to him. Still the object was there, the materials 
were under his nose, they had the form and pressure 
with which his representations accorded, and he had 
only the art to render things he could see, and, by 
heightening their effect, to bring out their significance. 
This is, no doubt, tantamount to denying that Mr. 
Thackeray has manifested invention of the purest 
description, and thus much we have already asserted 
indirectly. But, assisted by a considerable basis of 
facts, Mr. Thackeray's invention is both ready and 
abundant. His imaginative roamings date from May 
Fair, and his Pegasus goes nimbly in double or single 
harness. We are not forgetting the extraordinary 
series of burlesques contained in these volumes, and 
to which, by the way, we doubt if English prose can 
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Wd. An eqmv^Iact In tbi. series of productions 
—"Novels hj Eminent Hands," "A Legend of tlic 
JUiioo," "Rebecca and Bon-ena," and " TheTremendous 
Advcu'tures of Major Gahagaa"— there is a stvaiigo 
jerCilHy and spIeniRur of exaggeration which vie 
^th the imaginative productiona they burlesque. At 
the ■am* *'''°*' alone, tliey are not to be regarded as 
pfoofe of imaginative powers, for they are imitative 
jnd ironical ; they are simply reared upon another 
,000*8 foundation, and follow its faults and develop its 
fiailties till the edifice topples over by tte weight of 
its absurdity. This may be, doubtless, excellent fun, 
bat it ia no evidence of a creative miad. On the con- 
trary, it shows a predominance of the critical faculty, 
vbicb has the art of detecting the weak points oi an 
esteemed model, and of denoting its weakness by 
fitting exemplifications. A cool and discriminative 
judgment is at the bottom of this, a judgment which 
may, as some rare examples have shown, co-exist with 
B plenitude of other capacities, but which ordinarily 
keeps a tight curb upon the imagination. The pos- 
sessor of this faculty will be more solicitous to reclaim 
others to the standard of truth than to soar himself 
in defiance of its canons. He will note the violations 
of truth in others ; he will be fi-eely moved by their 
shams and pretences, and he may cap their follies by 
vagaries more eccentric ; but, we repeat, these vagaries 
are but shadows, distorted semblances, and unsubstan- 
tial, of less account as pi-oofa of an exuberant fancy 
then as imitative pleas for a return to simple nature. 
Accept them in this light, and still what a talent. 
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wbat a profuse ingenuity and humour they display. 
We cannot forego the pleasure of quoting two or three, 
which illustrate, as we conceive, the critical spirit in 
which they originate. We have had, for example, in 
a series of well-known novels, some overlaid pictures 
of chivalric accoutrements; and the following is the 
style of Mr. Thackeray's protest ; — 

"The warrior who bestrode the noble beast was in sooth 
worthy of the steed which bore him. Both were caparisoned in 
the fullest trappings of feudal war. The arblast, the mangonel, 
the demiculverin, and the omssart-of the period, glittered upon 
the neck and chest of the war-steed; while the rider, with 
chamfron and catapult, with ban and arriere-ban, morion and 
tumbril, battle-axe and rifflard, and the other appartenanoes of 
ancient chivalry, rode stately on his steel-clad charger, himself 
a tower of steel." 

Alexandre Dumas is not the only performer who 
can regale us with unheard-of acts of self-devotion:— 

** Why should I not, if I were minded to revel in horrifying 
details, show you how the famished garrison drew lots, and ate 
themselves during the siege ; and how the unlucky lot fiilling 
upon the countess of Chains, that heroic woman, taking an 
affectionate leave of her family, caused her large caldron in 
the castle kitchen to be set a-boiling, had onions, carrots, and 
herbs, pepper and salt made ready, to make a savoury soup, aif 
the French like it ; and when all things were quite completed, 
kissed her children, jumped into the caldron from off a kitchen 
stool, and so was Stewed down in her flannel bedgown ?" 

We are familiar with some descriptions of military 
manoeuvres and dashing exploits by Irish men and 
horses ; but what are these to the experienoe of Phil 
Fogarty, of the Fighting Onety-oneth at the great 
French review in the presence of Napoleon 1 
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'' It was arranged that Cambacbre*8 division of six battalion* 
Mid twenty-nine squadrons should execute a ricochet moremeot^ 
supported by artillery in the intervals, and converging by difierent 
ipaulements on the light infantry, that formed, as usual, the 
centre of the line. It was by this famous manceuvre that at 
Areola^ at Montenotte, at Friedland, and subsequently at Maza- 
gran, Suwaroff, Prince Charles, and Greneral Oastanos were 
defeated with such victorious slaughter ; but it is a movement 
which, I need not tell every military man, requires the greatest 
delicacy of execution, and which, if it fails, plunges an army into 
oonfusioo. 

*' < Where is the I>uke of Illy ria ? * Napoleon asked. ' At the 
head of his division, no doubt,' said Murat ; at whieh, Eug^e, 
giving me an arch look, put his hand to his nose, and caused me 
almost to fall off my horse with laughter. Ni^Mleon looked 
ttemly at me ; but at this moment, the troops getting in moUon, 
the celebrated manceuvre began, and His Majesty's attention 
was taken off from my impudence. 

" Milhand's Dragoons, their bands playing ' Vive Henri Qua* 
ire,' their cuirasses gleaming in the sunshine, moved upon their 
own centre from the left flank in the most brilliant order, while 
the CSarbiniers of Foy, and the Grenadiers of the Guard, under 
Droaet d'Erlon, executed a carambolade on the right, with the 
precision which became those veteran troops ; but the Chasseurs 
of the Young Guard, marching by twos instead of threes, bore 
consequently upon the Bavarian Uhlans (an ill-disciplined and 
ill-affected body), and then, falling back in disorder, became 
entangled with the ai*tillery and the left centre of the line, and 
HI one instant 30,000 men were in inextricable confusion. 

" * Clubbed, by Jabers ! ' roared out Lanty Clancy. * I wish 
we could show 'em the Fighting Onety-oneth, Captain, darling.' 

" * Silence, fellow 1 * I exclaimed. I never saw the face of man 
express passion so vividly as now did the Hv5d eountenance of 
KapoleoB. He trire off Getieral Milhaud's epaulettes, which 
he flung iato Foy*A finee. He glared about him wildly, like a 
domoo, and shouted hoarsely for the Duke of lUyria. ' He id 
woiitided, Sire,' said General Foy, wiping a tear from his eye, 

lU IPM falaokened by the force of the blow ; ' he was wonnd^ 
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an boor iince in a doel, Sir^ hy a youngs Engligh prisoBer, 
MoDSMor de Fogariy.' 

'' * Woanded ! a Marslial of France wounded ? Where is the 
Englishman ? Bring him out, and let a file of grenadiers — * 

*' * Sire ! ' interposed Eugene. 

'''Lei him be shot!' shritked the fimperor, shaking his 
spyghkss at me with the fury of a fiend. 

'* This was too much. ' Here goes ! ' said I, and rode slap at 
him. 

" There was a shriek of terror from the whole of the Frendi 
army, and I should think at least 40,000 guns were lerelled at 
ine in an instant. But as the muskets were not loaded, and the 
cannon had only wadding in them, these facts, I presume, saved 
the life of Phil Fogarty from this discharge. 

'' Knowing my horse, I put him at the Emperor's head, and 
Bugaboo went at it like a shot. He was riding his fiunoni 
white Amby and turned quite pale as I oune up and went over 
the horse and the Emperor, scarcely brushing the cockade ii^iich 
he wore. 

'' 'Bravo ! ' said Murat, bursting into enthusiasm at theleap, 

" ' Cut him down ! ' said Sieybs, once an abb^, but now A 
gigantic cuirassier ; and he made a pass at me with his swoid. 
But be little knew an Irishman on an Irish horse. Bngabo* 
cleared Siey^ and fetched the moRster a slap with his near hind 
hoof which sent him reeling from his saddle ; and away I went, 
with an army of 173,800 men at my heels." ...... 

If any one wishes to know Jiow Ivanhoe fared afbei: 
liis ill-advised marriage with Howena, Mr. Thackeray 
furnishes him with the sad particulars ; and if any one 
is incredulous as to Locksley's exploits with the long 
bowy let him turn to the feat of Otto in " The Legenql 
of the iUiine," If the client of the circulating librar 
ries is apprehensive that the pleas of certain crimins| 
heroes are shallow and sophistical, let him hear their 
vindication from the Hps of George de Barnwell 

M 2 
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'' And wherefore, sir, should I have sorrow for ridding 
the world of a sordid worm — of a man whose very soal 
was dross^ and who never had a feeling for the Truth«^ 
ful and the Beautifull" These and a number of oth^ 
examples occur, in which Mr. Thackeray seems to show 
his invention, but in which we can only recognize his 
irony mocking at our departures (alas, too numerous) 
from artistic truth and propriety. 

In his more elaborate " Memoirs of Barry Lyndou" 
we have, on the other hand, some proofs of his creative 
powers which we do not usually find in these volumei^ 
Barry Lyndon is not a personage of this age ; he is not 
under the influence of modem or customary ideas ; 
and, though Ferdinand Count Fathom may have helped 
to form his character, he is nevertheless of an original 
type. It was judiciously conceived to mark the pro- 
gress of a scamp through his various stages of corrup- 
tion from boyhood to old age, and to make the scamp 
his own consistent biographer and apologist. This is 
nature in an aspect with which we were not familiar, 
or a scamp much more white than he is ordinarily 
painted. On Mr. Thackeray's showing, his hero is set 
up as a foil to those impossible monsters of perfection 
whom other writers delight in describing ; and his fete 
is a set-off to the luck of Prince Prettyman, who is 
endowed with every mental and bodily excellence, to 
acquire at the close of his adventures every worldly 
prosperity. Barry Lyndon, like the Prince, is an 
adventurer and courageous ; but he becomes by degrees 
a gamester and blackleg, a bully, a duellist, a systematic 
fortune-hunter, a selfish and shameless rascal, wbo 
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louses everybody, and ultimately comes to be used 
up Id his tarn. His own account of his conduct is 
perfectly natural, and almost bespeaks our com- 
miseration for his final ruin. It is here that we find 
Mr. Thackeray superior to himself in conceiving such 
a character out of materials which he could have found 
only in his reading and reflections. This is almost 
pure art without the help of photography, or art only 
assisted by appropriate study and learning. 

We must not quit the MiaceUanies without men- 
tioning the songs and ballads, which would have made 
the reputation of any other poet by profession. Who 
can be insensible to the merits of ''The Age of Wisdom,** 
of *' The Chronicle of the Drum,** of " Bouillabaisse,* 
and " The Mahogany Tree ;" of " Peg of limavaddy,'* 
distinguished by the only bit of landscape-painting 
which, as far as we remember, Thackeray has attempted 
successfully ; and lastly, of " The Battle of limerick,'* 
the most Homeric performance since Homer, when 

"They smashed the lovely windies 
(HuDg with mnslin from the Indies) 
Parahning of their shindies apon Shaimon shore." 

That Thackeray had the trick of Irish song-writing 
we knew of old, from the verse in Barry Lyndon : — 

" On Brady's tower there grows a flower. 
It is the loveliest flower that blows;, — 

At Castle Brady there lives a lady, 
(Ajid how I love her no one knows) ; 

Her name is Nora, and the goddess Flora 
Presints her with this blooming rose." 

8uch flowers as these are not the produce of a paltry 
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CrAiNSBOROUGH had been but a month or two in his 
grave in Kew churchyard when his characteristic 
merits and defects were tnade the subject of a lecture 
at the Royal Academy by his great contemporary and 
rival, Sir Joshua Reynolds. On that occasion the 
illustrious President truly averred that, " if ever this 
nation should produce genius sufficient to acquire tons 
the honourable distinction of an English School, the 
name of Gainsborough would be transmitted to pos- 
terity, in the history of the ai-t, among the very first 
of that rising name." This judgment of Sir Jo^ua 
Reynolds involved little of the uncertainty oi an oidi- 
nary prediction at the time it was uttered, and even 
that little has Icmg since passed into a general assent 
to Crainsborough's eminence as among the first of his 
school. The sales and exhibitions of his works in recent 
years have abundantly confirmed this judgment ; and 
there is perhaps no English painter who is deservedly 
more esteemed or who is more generally popular. His 
cottages and rural landscapes, his market-carts and 



* " Life of Thoma& Gainsborough, B. A." By the UU George 
Williams Fulchkb. Edited by his Son. lioadon Long- 
mans, 1856. [Reviewed in The Tinm of Oct. 24th, 1856. 
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barvesi-waggons, his pare and charming portraits, aire 
so English themselves, that Englishmen possess a na- 
tional interest in his history. Yet, except the short 
biography by Allan Cunningham, no reliable narrative 
of his life that we know of has been obtainable until 
this narrative by Mr. Fulcher, the interest of which is 
out of all proportion to its slender appearance and con* 
cise contents. 

The scantiness of our information about Gaina- 
borough, or about any true artist who is engrossed by 
nature or buried in his painting-room, may be easily 
accounted for. Within ten years of his death. Con* 
stable, his enthusiastic admirer, was unable, at the 
suggestion of the biographer of Nollekens, '^ to learn, 
anything of consequence respecting him," even .at. 
Ipswich, where he resided for thirteen years. Yet Mr. 
Fulcher, in the preface to his father s memoir of th^ 
painter, attributes his success in great part to provincial 
opportunities. 

'' Except in his native county, where he spent almost half his 
life, there was little chance of Gainsborongh finding a biographef . 
Ciroomstances of locality gave my&ther the opportnnitj, atnifr 
reverence for great men the inclination, and the intervals of 
relaxation in an active life the means, for collecting materials 
for a memoir of Gainsborough. Esteeming it a privilege to have 
been bom in the same town, to hare been educated at the same 
school, to have loved the same scenes, he felt it also a duty to 
prepare some memorial of his townsman*s genius, to preserve at 
least from oblivion those traditions to which he had access. 
Many interesting particulars had been collected and a portion of 
this narrative written, when sudden death, in June last, brought 
my father's labours to a close. It thus devolved upon me to* 
complete what he had begun.'' 
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Yarions artists and loirers of art ha^e assisted the 
editor, especially towards making his catalogues of 
Osdnsborough's works as complete as possible ; but the 
charm of the simple narrative is due either to himself 
or to his father, and is the result of an eyident desire 
to tell their story as briefly and clearly as they could ; 
an aim which modem biographers would judiciously 
emulate. The entire life is contained in less than 
180 short pages. 

The main incidents of this life were as follows :-— 
Thomas Gainsborough was bom in the year 1727, at 
Sudbury, in Suffolk, in an old, high-gabled, over-hang- 
ing house, which had been anciently an inn, and of 
the picturesqueness of which we have appropriate 
evidence. His unde kept the Grammar-school in this 
ancient town, and by him the painter was educated* 
There remains in the mouldering wall of the school" 
room a figure, which tradition ascribes to Ckdns- 
borough's penknife, and of which the subject is assumed 
to be his uncle the pedagogue. His father was a 
respectable tradesman, but his mother was a woman 
of talent^ who excelled in the* painting of flowers, and 
from whom it is more than probable that her son im- 
bibed his love of art.^ Toung Gainsborough was at all 
events impressed from an early date by the artistic 
materials in his neighbourhood. He told Thicknesse, 
his first patron, that '^ there was not a picturesque 
clump of trees, nor even a single tree of any beauty — 
no, nor hedge-row, stem, or post," iu or around his 
native town, which was not from his earliest years 
treasured in his memory. Constable, who was nurtured 
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amid the same scenery, dwells with eatkuaiaaB^ oa^its 
gentle declivities — ^its loxiuriaiit meadow-fiatji^8|>ruiJcliMl 
with flocks and herda^— it& well-cultivated uplandsr-— ite 
woods and rivers, with numerouB scattered Tillages and 
churches, forms and picturesque cottages ; ^ and it is 
natural that we should be able to trace in both ol 
these painters the early influence of the same sketobi^ 
ing-grouad, its also to remark the intewe re«««Me 
which was felt for Gainsborough by his subsequent 
disciple. 

Gainsborough's brothers were clever and eccentric^ 
and had considerable inventive talents. There is a 
curious sundial by one of them preserved in the 
British Museum. At ten years old Gainsborough 
himself had,, according to Allan Cunningham, made 
'< some progress in sketching, and at twelve he* was a 
confirmed painter." He covered hia copybooks aad 
those of his schodfellows with sketches in great variety, 
and successfully imitated his father's handwriting in 
a paper he delivered to hia schoolmaster, and which 
craftily bore the injunction, apparently «» r^j&, 
<' Give Tom a holiday." The leisure thua surrep^tiously 
«d»tained he employed in sketching incessantly, so that, 
although when the fraud was discovered, hia alarined 
&ther exclaimed involuntarily, " Tom will be hanged," 
the sight of Tom'a productions ehadnged the tone of 
the parental reflections into the proud predictioOi 
'' Tom will be a genius." Another of his youthful &ats 
was his flrst essay in portrait-paintiag. Having taken 
ai sketch from his fatba^'s summer-house of a man who 
thought he was unobserved, and who was meditating 
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a larceny of his ^stther's pears^ this sketch was pro- 
duced, to the confusion of the culprit, whom it 
completely identified, at the same time that it ex- 
hibited indubitably the larcenous expression of his 
visage. This juvenile effort was preserved for many 
years, and tdtimately made into a finished picture, 
under the title of *iTom Peartree's portrait ;" and 
Gainsborough often in after-years referred to it with 
just pride. 

At the a^ of fifteen, it appears, he left Sudbury for 
London, where he was put in a position to receive 
instructions from Gravelot, the engraver ; and his pre- 
sent biographer has been able to mention several of 
the engravings which he then completed. Gravelot 
also obtained for him admission to the academy in St. 
Martin'a-lane, but a poor school at that time. Then 
he studied under Hayman, the historic painter, who 
was a roystcrear and amateur pugilist, and who included , 
among his nigktly exploits a celebrated roll in the 
gutter with Qain. English art at this date was in a 
very sorry ooaditioii. Barry speaks of it as " disgrace- 
ful," Foseli as ^ oontemptibley** and Constable as ^ de- 
graded;" but a great revolution was near at hand. 
'< Wilson was now in London, and Beynolds was 
passing through the ordeal of Hudson's studia" Yet 
Gainsborough was not sufficiently encouraged at his 
commencemont in the metropolis to induce him also to 
ccmtinne there, and, from painting portraits and the 
practice of modeling in Hatton-gard^a, he returned to 
his native town, and refreshed himself once more 
among its rtiral attractions. 
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'GruoBborough now began to stady landacape where only 
faultless painting can be found,— in the woods and fields. Tha 
Suffolk ploughman often saw him in the early morning, sketch- 
book in hand, brushing with hasty steps the dew away; and 
lingering in the golden light of evening, taking lessons firom the 
sunset clouds floating in changeful beauty, as if an angel's hand 
had traced the scene. One of these home landscapes hung for 
many years in the house where the painter was bom ; it was 
purchased by the author, and is certainly a pleasing performaace, 
but does not indicate that extraordinary talent attributed to him 
in early life by Thicknesse/' 

About this time he fell in love with the particularly 
handsome girl who was to become his wife. H|Br 
name was Margaret Burr, and she was the natmal 
daughter, it is said, of the Duke of Bedford, who 
allowed her an annuity of £200 a year. But her beauty 
was incontestable. Even Thicknesse, who bated her 
vehemently, styles her ''a preUy Scots girl of low 
birth," &c ; and the servant who was sent by €(aiiia- 
borough*s £Either to meet his son Tom and his bride, bore 
testimony to her superiority to the belles of the 
neighbourhood. " O^Iaster Tommy's wife^" he deolared, 
<' was handsomer than Madam Kedington." No less 
than three portraits by Gainsborough's hands have pre- 
served her features, to justify the impression she made 
upon her contemporaries and upon the painter. 

About six months after their marriage Gainsborough 
hired a small house in Brook Street, Ipswich, at. a 
yearly rent of £6, and began indifferently to paint the 
squires of the neighbourhood and their country &eat& 
He painted, however, more landscapes than he found 
he oould dispose o( while his sitters were not so 
numerous as to inconvenience him. Although *' chiefly 
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in tbe fax^ ^^Jj* ^^ '^^ " afiraid to put people off when 
they were in the mind to sit." We suspect that the 
worthies of the neighbourhood took but little interest 
in art, a suspicion which is confirmed by the story of 
Gainsborough's treatment by one of them, who, hear- 
ing that he was a painter, assumed that he must be a 
glassier as well. The artist was indignant at the 
squire's misconception : en revcmche, he occasionally 
met with some who could' appreciate him better. One 
day, as he was sketching, Joshua Kirby, the illustrator 
of perspectiye, and the &ther of Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, 
made his acquaintance, and afterwards became his 
intimate friend. Philip Thicknesse also, who, in the 
capacity of a patron, fastened himself upon the artist's 
skirts, was induced to take an uncomfortable interest 
in him by his admiration of a wooden figure which 
O^nsborough had painted looking over his garden 
wall. Thicknessfr describes the picture he subsequently 
got Chiinsborough to make of the neighbouring fort, 
and the admiration with which it was regarded in 
Ixyhdon. He mentions that Gainsborough became a 
prescient on the yiolin by means of ^ an excellent 
fiddle " he himself lent him ; and boasts that hi« own 
exertions to get the picture of the fort engraved ^' made 
Mr. Gainsborough's name known beyond the circle of 
his country readence." A letter of Cooftable also fur- 
nishes some further particaku-i of this portion of Gain*- 
borough's life. It appear* be bdonged to a mnncal 
club, some of the mtmhen of whidi he painted in a 
picture whidi k still ext«Dt. '^ He was generally * 
says Constable, «the bott of the company; and kis 
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wig was to them a fnnd of amtisement, as it was often 
snatched from his bead and thrown about tfa* 
room, &C.'' . . • ** I bdieveinlpmmehtkeifdidfmi 
know his value till they lost himJ* Thus the additional 
particulars which Mr. Fulcher was able to giean there 
are still exceedingly scanty, though Ckinsboroogh's 
residence at Ipswich comes down to 1760, at whi<^ 
date, at Thicknesse's suggestion, he removed to Bath. 
Bath was at that date a v&ry advantageous sphere 
for a painter, and especially for a painter of portraits. 
In the then metropolis of English feuduon, Gains* 
borough located himself fashionably, taking apartments 
in the Circus, at Thidmesse's instigation : — 

" Tbicknesse, thinking that the painter might be at a logs for 
employment, conndeirately mggmtmd. that ' hit head «boald b* 
held up as A decoy-duck for oustoinerB.* The GoT<enM>r gave him 
one sitting, and was somewhat surprised to find that be was not 
called upon for a farther attendance. He soon, however, disco- 
yered that, although his portrait had not been the medium of 
attraction, Gainsborough's pencil was not idle. There were 
unmistakable r amours in the ' Booms,* that ike painter in the 
Circus was a clever fellow. It was reported that he could paint 
a head as well as Mr. Hoare. His studio was soon thronged 
with visitors. * Fortune,' said a wit of the day, ' seemed to take 
up her abode with him ; his house beoame Qntifu hm-oughJ* It is 
not, indeed, recorded that, like Opie, he threatened to place 
cannon at the door to keep the crowd off; but Thicknesse says 
'business came in so fast* that he was obliged to raise his price 
for a head from five to eight guineas. Still the vanity of b«iaty 
outweighed the deceitfalness ef fevour ; and, rntming tknnqi;b 
the BcHle of charges, he ultimately fixed them at forty guixieiui 
for a half, and 100 for a whole length." 

Gainsborough at the same time experienoed the vtsoal 
annoyances of -a portrait-painter. Personages witk 
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abfittrd pre|)06sessions as to their appearance teased him, 
as their ctrstom is. On one occasion, in the case of a 
mtter who was solicitous about the dimple on his chin, 
the painter was so irritated that, with something like 
an oath, he declined to paint either chin or dimple. 
Among the celebrities whom he did portray soon after 
he came to Bath, was Quin, the famous actor. Quia, 
it is said, was with difficulty persuaded to sit to him ; 
but Gainsborough propitiated the actor with a com- 
pliment like that paid by Sir Joshua to the Tragic Muse. 
'* If you will let me take your likeness," said he, " I 
shall live for ever." The result, whidi is still existing, 
may be characterized as a noble portrait. At this time 
Gainsborough sent pictures to the annual exhibitions 
in London then just instituted, and which were the 
preliminaries 6f the Royal Academy and its sister 
societies. His portrait of General Hoiiywood,exlubited 
in 1765, was coveted by George III., and Horace 
Walpole wrote approvingly in his catalogue the words 
" very good." At the exhibition in 1766, appeared a 
whole-length portrait of Garrick, by Gainsborough — 
that portrait of which Mrs. Garrick used to say, " It 
was the beit portrait ever painted of her Davy." 
There is a well-known story of Garrick attempting to 
puzzle the artist by the skill with which he changed 
his expression, and even the character of his features i 
but nothing hangs by it, and it is probably an ex-* 
aggeration of a very frequent exhibition of the actor's 
ingenuity. Gainsborough had some difficulties about 
a bust of Shakspeare in the background, and some 
letters of his to Garrick on this subject are preserved. 
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In 1767 or 1768, hb portrait of Captain HeiVey, 
among others, especially moved the commendation of 
Walpole. " It is very good," said the critic, " and one 
of the best modem portraits I have seen." The most 
curious circumstance about these pictures which Gains- 
borough exhibited, is this, that they cost him nothing 
in carriage. Mr. Wiltshire, the public carrier at Bath, 
described by Allan Cunningham as ''a kind and 
worthy man, who loved Ckdnsborough and admired 
his works," could never be persuaded to accept pay* 
ment. " No, no," he would say, " 1 admire painting 
too much ;** and he therefore exempted Gainsborough 
from all payment in connection with the way-bill ; joi^ 
as the Florentine Government honoured Da Yinci }iy 
ordering its tax-collector not to trouble him. Tbe 
worthy carrier in the end was recompensed witk 
several fine pidntings, which his descendants still 
possess; and on presenting him with his ''Betum 
from Harvest," Gainsborough declared that this picture 
pleased him " more than any he ever executed." 

Though Gainsborough was thus working hard at his 
profession, he was a frequent example of an artist's 
excursive tastes and enjoyments. Especially he loved 
music ; and Jackson declares *' there were times when 
it seemed to be his employment, and painting his 
diversion." Jackson has given an amusing thou^ 
exaggerated picture of his susceptibility upon this 
score : — 

" When I first knew Gainsborough he lived at Bath, where ■ 
Qiardini had heen exhibiting his then nnrivalled powers on the 
violin^ Hit exoellent performance made the painter enamoured' 
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. of that instrument, and he was not satisfied until he possessed 
, it. He next heard Abel on the viol-di-gamba. The violin was 
hung on the willow ; Abel's viol-di-gamba was purchased; and 
the house resounded with melodious thirds and fifths. My 
friend's passion had now a fresh object — Fischer's hautboy ; but 
I do not recollect that he deprived Fischer of his instrument ; 
and, though he procured a hautboy, I never heard him make the 
least attempt on it. Probably his ear was too delicate to bear 
the disagreeable sounds which necessarily attend the first begin- 
nings on a wind instrument. The next time I saw Gainsborough, 
it was in the character of King David. . He had heard a harper 
at Bath^ the performer was soon left harpless, and now Fischer, 
Abel, and Giardini were all forgotten — there was nothing like 
chords and arpeggios ! He really stuck to the harp long enough 
to play several airs with variations, and in a little time would 
nearly have exhausted all the pieces usually performed on an 
instrument incapable of modulation (this was not a pedal harp), 
when another visit from Abel brought him back to the viol-di> 
gamba. This, and an occasional flirtation with the fiddle, conti- 
nued some years, when, as ill luck would have it, he heard 
Crosdill ; but, by some irregularity of conduct for which I cannot 
account, he neither took up nor bought the violoncello. All his 
passion forthe bass was vented in descriptions of CrosdiU's tone and 
bowing, which was I'apturous and enthusiastic to the last degree." 

Towards the close of the year 1768 the itoyal 
Academy was founded, and Gainsborough was cho.sen 
ope of the original thirty-six academicians. Mr. 
Iluskin has commented on the ^' luminous and aerial" 
qualities of the landscape which, according to rule, 
he then presented to the society, and which may be still 
seen in its collection. But Gainsborough continued 
engaged in that branch of art of which Johnson 
declared the object was to diffuse friendship, to renew 
tenderness, to quicken the aflfections of the absent^ 
and to continue the presence of the dead. He con- 

N 
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tribnted ntuncrotut portraits to the Aeademj- tip U> 
1773, when he and Dance had a temporaty diaagree- 
ment with Sir Joshua ; and he wan^ consequently^ an 
absentee from that date for the i^mumi of £Nir yesm. 
Bat he still remained at Bath, and again punMl 
Garrick and other actors ; also Lord Oftmden, Ricfaazd- 
son, Sterne, and, it is added, Chaiterton ; though the 
latter could not hare sat to him so late as tlie dote 
apparently assigned. There, too, he Uved freely and 
generously ; and Thicknesse is ^iritness to the tenoor 
of his artistic occupations and emotiona 



" Afler returoiDg firom a concert at Bath, nearly twenty; 
ago, -where we had been charmed by Mifis Linley's voice, I wmt 
home to supper with my friend, who sent his serfant for a bit 
of clay froai the small-beer barrel, with which he modelled, and 
then coloured her head — and that, too, in a quarter of an hour— la 
such a manner that I protest it appeared to me eren eupwior Id 
his paintings. The next day 1 took a friend or two to his home 
to see it, bat it was not to be seen ; the servant had thrown |t 
down from the mantelpieoe and broken it. A gentleman and 
a friend of mine had, without letting me know his distress, shot 
himself in this oity ; I found, by some letters, from a iinale 
which came into my hands from the coroner, that he was con- 
nected with a woman in London who had painted the distrab 
of her mind in those letters d la Ckmiboroi^. I wrote to iMfV 
and her reply to me was of the sane cast ; aad, waeeixagMt. 
Gkbinsborougfa going to the play when I had her letter iji aqr 
hand, I showed it to him. I saw the stifled tear ready to bmit 
from his eyes, and so quitted him ; but instead of going to Hie 
play he returned home, sent im a bank^iofee in a leller, whaaia 
lie said, ' I oould not go to the play till I had relieved my auad 
by sending yon the enclosed bank-note, which I beg yea to- 
transmit to the poor woman by to-morrow*8 post.* His suscepti- 
ble mind and his beneroleDt heart led him into such r e p e a ted 
acts of generoaity.** 
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Straageij enougli, the niaa who recoids ibis generous 
oonduot was ebioMy aboot to reproach €Uifisb(«<High 
lor inconsideratenefWi The story of their difference is 
too kog to narrate, bat Thickn^HK tiuHi^it Gains- 
horoagh ought to h*Ye presented him with his por- 
trait ; and Gainaboroagh had his reasons £w f.^«wlri«jr 
that Ihicknesse claimed more in manj smises than he 
was entided to. A viol-di-gamba, belonging to Mra 
Thidme8se,aBd whichGaindboroiigh simunoaied courage 
to play '^ after sapper," is mixed up wiUi the amnsiag 
quarrel ; which waa^ nevertheless, the cause of Gains- 
borough's leaving Bath in 1774, and retonUig, aftet* 
iiearly thirty jnears' absence, to London. 

The changed circomstances of art in the Kaglish 
.fiietiop^is «t this moment are comprehensively noted 
in a itfw easy sentences by his biographer. Gaias- 
l>eroa^'s M master, Hayman — 
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Was siin liTiDg, bat had survived hia friends and&me. Jervas 
and HvdfOB, Lanbert and Wool ton, were ne longer Hw reignsag 
artists; nai to pamt like Sir Gt>4£rey KaeUer wm ao loager 
crxminaL Tbe old race of artists Itad indeed passed awi^, and 
a new race had succeeded. From the back woods of America 
t^re had arisen one who, realizing his boyish definitioa of a 
painter when his only preeepton were a tribe of wild Indiaat, 
iiad beooDM ' a oempanion of kings and princes.* Vram tbe town 
of Cork, nurtnred among jailon^ and aecpiiring his knowledge of 
the art xmder unexampled privations, there was now in London 
a young man producing historical designs not unworthy of the 
past. Alfeady a cotttrxbubor to ORiisii ai^, thongli but a iftnacnt 
in Italy, mtm that wondrous 8wi«, whose maginatWwi levnd U 
body liorth the mysterious and ihe terrible. England »ght 
hope to found a school, when West, Barry, and Puseli were 
fbHewh^ in tbe track already etruck out by Hogaijb, byWilson, 
and by Reynolds.*' 

K 2 
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The trios above mentioned were connected less 
^loselj, and mucli less hopefully, than this statemeut 
implies ; but Gainsborough's own position, which waa 
now detennined, lay much nearer to the earlier and 
greater one. A vast change had taken place since he 
quitted the metropolis, poor and imknown. He was 
now in possession of considerably reputation and of a 
handsome income. Instead of rooms in Hatton Qar- 
den, he engaged, at £300 a year, part of Schomberg 
House, in Pall Mall, another portion, by the help of a 
rich wife, being occupied by John Astley, who might 
otherwise, according to the story which is told of him, 
have continued to line his waistcoats with the canvas of 
his pictures Hither Gainsborough was followed by the 
somewhat officious i*ecommendations of his would-be 
patron Thicknesse. But the King and Queen were 
soon to be among his sitters, and numerous peers and 
commoners imitated their example. Gainsborough's 
treatment of his courtly patrons was, however, a? 
independent as ever. To one superfine gentleman, who 
inquired if '^that fdUm Gainsborough" had finished 
his portrait, he administered a very unceremoniou9 
rebuke. After exhibiting the portrait completed to 
the satisfaction of the sitter, instead of receiving the 
proffered cheque, " Stay a minute," he said to him, " it 
just wants the finishing stroke ; " and snatching up a 
brush, he dashed it across the smiling features, indigo 
nantly exclaiming, *' Sir, where is the fellow now ?" 

From this time his artistic career appears to have 
been a corroborated triumph, which his neighboui:^ 
must have appreciated by the fact that he even kept 
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a coach, and that he spent no less than a .€1,000 a yeaiv . 

Most of the celebrities of his day sat to him, including 

Sheridan, Burke, Blackstone, OUye, &c., and a series 

of Royal duchesses, princes, and princesses. He tried 

his hand at the beautitiil Duchess of Devonshire, but, 

it is said, destroyed his picture — her Grace being '' too 

hard'* for him. He experienced similar difficulty 

with Mrs. Siddons ; and, though he eventually sue* 

ceeded, he was for a long time dissatisfied with his 

picture, and especially with the nose. After repeatedly 

altering its shupe, he exclaimed, *^ Confound the nose, 

there's no end to it." On the other hand, his portraits 

of Her Majesty were generally very happy. " I do 

believe," says a lively writer, " that Opie would have 

made a calfs head look sensible, or Gainsborough 

made our old Queen Charlotte look picturesque.' 

One of his happiest efforts was his portrait of Master 

Buttall, called the " Blue Boy," so conspicuous at the 

Manchester Exhibition, and which was painted with 

a view to refute a theory of Sir Joshua, disparaging a 

predominance of blue as too cold for effectiveness. 

In his portrait of Mrs. Sheridan it is said that he 

has given us an idea of that beauty which Madame 

D'Arblay said surpassed almost any she had ever seen, 

and which Reynolds thought nearly divine. Thus his 

portraits, in which he was inventive and successful, 

were generally in request, while his landscapes, which 

in these dayB we equally value, remained on his hatids 

fot the most part unheeded. " They stood," says Sir 

William Beechey, " ranged in long lines trom his hall 

to bis paintmg-room, and those who came to sit to him 



s. 
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for their portraits, for wbich he was fkntity 
rmrelj deigned to honour them with a look as ihtf 
passed them." To the credit of Honice Walpole^a 
superior discernment, profose eolegiea eC theae land- 
scapesi, as they successiTely appeared, might be quoted. 
** So free and natural,'* says he of a eertain mmnm0 
landscape, *that one steps back for fear of hfimg 
qplashed.* Even Peter Pindar, "the 
commendeth Mr. Gainsborough's pig," and 
mendeth landscape to the artist** A eoootiymai)^ 
nevertheless, fiurlj objected to ti&e saBie 
" The Girl and Pigs,** that, though they were 
like pigs," nobody ^ ever saw pigs feeding together bai 
what one on 'em had a feot in the troni^'' It ii 
remarkable that Sir Joshua became the porehaaer ei 
this painting of the pigs at 100 guineas, Gainaberoagk 
asking but 60 ; so substantial was the eonpUmeBi 
paid to the latter by his great competitor. 
Hie biographer says,— 

" Th&te was naturally a ^>irit of rivalry beiweea the two 
painters, to which circumstaacea probably contributed. Gaia^' 
borough — a Tory, be it remembered, — was patromKed by 
George III., who employed him in tbe ezeeutien of iiwfSuMaa 
WhBdsor portraitB, when ReymiMi was is. tiie lenttiiof his ftuBW, 
Sir Joshua, whose political opuuoiis were more libenl» was a 
favourite of the Prince of Wales and of the Fox fiunij^, and, 
possibly for that reason, was neglected by the King. Bnt we 
beliere the natures of both artists wen cast in to^aoUt i 
to admit of petty peaasal ani— sitieu emk regards^ the 
as a ' iioeman worthy of his steeL' Reynolds onoe observad to 
Northcete, after attentively contemplating a picture by Gains- 
borough, ' I cannot make out how be produces his eflbet ; ' and 
Oaiiisborough, when looking over one of the Academy's eahibi* 
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tlooa, in eempu^F with Sir Crtorge BeAUKMMit, in whimk tbore 
-WM an uaomftl Bumber of Bejrnolds't worki^ esdaimed, m h* 
glanced from one to another, ' !>->» hia, hem vanona ho ia,* It 
is said that Gainsborough's capriciousness showed itself in his 
treatment of the members of the Academy ; tiiat he n^lected 
to aittead their maatingB, and took no part in their proeeedinga.*' 

He had, moreover, a second quarrel ^iih the Academy, 
ou the artists* usual battle-ground, — the subject of 
hanging ; and he then again ceased to exhibit. He 
had also a coolness with Sir Joshua, and, as a con- 
sequence, abstained from finishing the portrait of his 
great rival. But when he was on his death-bed, which 
is attributed to a tumour, of which he first discovered 
the symptoms while attending the trial of Warren 
Hastings, there was by his own desire a reconciliation 
between them. 

" Towasds the close of Jnly, Gainsborough became vapidly 
worse. There was one whom he felt he had not treated with 
conrtesy — it was Sir Joshua Beynolds. Tlie president's un- 
finished portrait seemed to look reproa^ifQlly upon him ; and 
the feeling thi^ there was between them the rebtiooship of 
genius induced him to write to Sir Joshua^ deairiBg to see him 
once more before he died. ' If any little jealousies had subsisted 
between us/ says Beynolds, 'they were forgotten ia those 
roDBients of sincerity ; and he turned towards me as one who 
was engrossed by the same pursuits, and who deserved his good 
<^inion> by beix^ sensible o£ his excellence.' It is a solemn 
scene, that death chamber, — the two great painters, side by side, 
forgetful of the past, but not unmindful of the future. Gains- 
borough says that he fears not death,— that his regret at losing 
lift is priofflpally the regret at leaving his art, more eqiecially 
as he now began to see what his deficiencies were, which he 
thought in his last works were in some measure supplied. The 
wave of life heaves to and firo. Reynolds bends his dull ear to 
catch Gainsborough's failing words:— < We are all going ta 
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heaven — ^and Vandyke is of the company,' A few days afler, 
at about two o'clock in the morning of the 2nd of August, 1788, 
in the 62nd year of his age, Gainsborough died/' 

Sir Joshua, in the lecture to which we referred, has 
paid a familiar tribute to his genius, and on this sub- 
ject Gainsborough's biographer merely plays the part 
of Scholiast. He has at the same time accumulated a 
variety of particulars, too numerous to quote, whicli 
afford us a better and higher idea of the man than we 
had the means of conceiving before. Gainsborough 
appears to have been a very natflral character in all his 
habits and impulses, independently of his art. His 
enthusiasm upon other subjects corresponded with that 
expressed in the assurance that he was going to heaven 
in company with Yandyl^e ; and numberless little 
stories testify to his impulsive generosity. Thus, he 
was always la^^dshly liberal either with his purse or 
with his pictures. He presented twenty drawings to' 
one lady, who was so ignorant of their value that she 
pasted them on the wall of her dressing-room ; and be 
gave Colonel Hamilton his " Boy at tlie Stile'* simply' 
for playing him a solo on the violin. He eagerly grati- 
fied his preferences, artistic and social, and gave freely 
of his inspirations, his endeavours, or their &uit& His 
varied and incessant labours prove how dearly he loved 
his art, and the whole tenour of his life shows that he 
loved it unselfishly. As compared with some who have- 
been equally eminent, his character may be distin* 
guisLed by a paraphrase of Chaucer's pregnant line, 
" he was an artist, and no mercenwry.^ We have already 
intimated that we think well of this biography. 
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Thebe are many reasons why this life should be read 
with avidity, and, as we learn from the general testi- 
mony, should absorb and fascinate those who read it. * 
On the one hand it discloses the peculiarities of a race 
rude and strenuous as the wind which blows over their 
bleak moorlands, and on the other hand it shows how 
a gifted woman may be tempered under such stringent 
influences to the duties of her lot, the trials of her life, 
and the exigencies of her genius. It is rarely that we 
find a portrait of literary character with such a remark- 
able setting ; and as rare to find an author whose works 
are so popular, so vivid and distinctive, and whose per- 
sonal history was previously so unknown. That eager 
curiosity to know the personal characteristics of those 
with whose creations we are familiar, and which is one 
of the directest tributes to genius, is here gratified 
fully and at a remarkable bound. A sister Authoress, 
gifted herself with superior powers, has described with 
true womanly sympathy and eagerness the whole course 



* "The Life of Charlotte Bronte, author of 'Jane*Eyre,» 
' Shirley/ ' Villette/ &c." By E. C. Gaskkll, author of " Mary 
Bartou," "Kuth,'*&c. Smith and Elder. 1857. [Reviewe<i 
in The Times of April 25, 1857.] » 
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<^ the life whicli is now closed for ever ; and we receive 
the record so honourable to both without searching for 
its imperfections, contented, and more than contented, 
to regai'd it as a monument of courage and endurance, 
of suffering and triumph, which ia not (mfy a glory to 
the literary brotherhood, but a creditable testimony to 
the tendencies of human nature. 

All the aecxets of the literary workmanship of the 
authoress of ''Jane Eyre," and many of the sowoes firom 
whicli she drew her conceptions of character^ with the 
other materials submitted to her searching analysisy 
axe unfolded in the course of this extraordinary narra- 
tive. We shall, theref(Hre, let the biographer, as nearly 
as poasibley tell her story in. her own manner, and dis- 
close these circumstances as they arose in succession. 
The £Bubher of Miss Bronte was the perpetual curate of 
Haworth, a village about four miles from Keighley, 
in Yorkshire, the latter being one of the seats of the 
woollen trade, of which Bradfcurd is the emporium. 
Haworth ^' is situated on the side of a steep hiU^ with 
a background of dun and purple moors risiog and 
sweeping away yet higher than the church, which is 
built at the very summit of the long narrow street. 
All round the horizon there is the same linQ of 
ainuous, wave-like hills, the scoops into which they 
&U only revealing other hills beyond, of similar colour 
and shape, crowned with wild, bleak moors — ^grand 
from •the ideas of solitude and loneliness which they 
sugg^ti or oppressive from the feeling which they give 
of being pent up by some mosK>tonou8 and illimitabk 
barrier, according to the mood in which the spectator 
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HHgr be;'*' lUtet^y smkl tie floeserj of **BStdr\ey,'' and 
aaB»>Bg s race §m rong^ as any who am depieded there 
or in "Wuthering Heights," Charlotte, Ibmr fldstenr, and 
one IbroCher atn^led vp without a not^er^e eare, and 
witH BcsRc^ a Iriem), m a deso]8le4ooldiiFg iKMne, 
sujrrouBded on three tides hy rain-^BseoAoared tonl^* 
stones^ and open to alt tkewindi of heaven, whiek wercr 
peculiaily trjsB^ to their fliender franeB and frail eoti* 
s^totiona Thef ioet their mother earfy, and their 
fiither, il is aaid, was not natvralljr Ibfid of ehildroft ; 
mor e over , ke had Tiews af Spartan eooentrteity as to 
their nurture. They were not allowed " flesh meat" 
or superfluitieain dress ; and their &thei^ though no&> 

p ar o xy a m s of passion, and would reKere hhnscif hj 
firing hk pistols off at the back door, by sawing away 
at the hacks of his chairs, and oo/se by stofiug hia 
hcarth-ffog on tiie Bxty and halfHmfieeat»g himself 
with tho stench, till it was whofly consumed. The 
diildren^ although th^ had nothing but potatoes for 
their dinner, never seemed to wish for anythiog else ; 
Bind ose of the s^rrants reports that yoa woodd aoi 
have known there was a child in the house, " they 
were sudx still, noiseless, good little creatures.^ Maria, 
the eldest^ wankl shust herself up {Maria, but aeyen !] 
in the ch f fld rt m *# se«dy with a newspaper, and be aUe 
1;o tell one everything when she came out. She was 
as good as a mother to her sisters and brother. Thus 
the litUe things dung quietly together^ for their £ubher 
was busy in his study and in his parish or with their 
mother, who was at this time in her last illness ; and 
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they took their meals alone, sat reading or whispering 
low in the " children's study/' or wandered out on the . 
hill- side hand in hand. 

Mrs. Ckuskell suspects that they had no children's 
books, and perhaps we may add no playthings, exoept 
animals and flowers. The absence of children's usual 
resources, quite as much as a premature fondness for 
books, was probably the cause of their precocious 
development; but it is at all events clear, from 
various testimonies, that they were not like other 
children from a very early age. Their &ther says :— * 

'* When mere children, as soon as they could read and write, 
Charlotte and her brothers and sisters used to invent and act 
little plays of their own, in which the Duke of Welling^n, my 
daughter Charlotte's hero, was sure to come off conqueror ; 
when a dispute would not unfrequently arise among them regard-* 
ing the comparative merits of him, Bonaparte, Hannibal, and 
Caesar. When the argument got warm, and rose to its height^ 
as their mother was then dead, I had sometimes to eome in as 
arbitrator, and settle the dispute to the best of my judgment. 
Grenerally, in the management of these concerns, I frequently 
thought that I discovered signs of rising talent which I had 
seldom or never Ij^efore seen in any of their age. .... A 
circumstance now occurs to my mind which I may as well men- 
tion. When my children were very young-^when, as fiir as I- 
can remember, the oldest was about ten years of age, and the 
youngest about four, thinking that they knew more than I had, 
yet discovered, in order to make them speak with less Uii)idity, 
I deemed that if they were put under a sort of cover I might gain 
my end, and happening to have a mask in the house, I told them 
all to stand and speak boldly from under cover of the mask. 

** I began with the youngest (Anne, afterwards Acton Beli}^- 
and asked her what a child likp her most wanted ; she answered 
'Age and experience.' I asked the next (Emily, afterwaroU 
Ellis Bell) what I had best do with her brother Branwell,- 
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who was sometimes a naughty boy. She answered, ^ Reason 
^'ith him ; and when he won't listen to reason, whip him.' I 
asked Branwell, what was the best way of knowing the diflfereDce 
l>etween the intellects of men and women. He answered, 'By 
considering the difference between them as to their bodies.' I 
then asked Charlotte, what was the best book in the world. She 
answered, *The Bible/ And what was the next beet. She 
answered, 'The Book of Nature.' I then asked the next, what 
was the best mode of education for a woman. She answered, 
* That which would make her rule her house well.' Lastly, I 
asked the oldest, what was the best mode of spending time. She 
answered, ' By laying it out in preparation for a happy eternity.' 
I may not have given precisely their words, but I have nearly 
done so, as they madea deep and lasting impression on my 
memory. The substance, however, was exactly what I have 
stated." 

About a year after Mrs. Bronte's death, one of her 
elder sisters came from Penzance to superintend these 
little desolate philosophers. Maria and Elizabeth, the 
eldest two, and subsequently Charlotte herself, were 
then sent to that school at Cowan's-bridge, of which 
Charlotte has described her bitter experiences in " Jane 
Eyre." In that picture of children's suffering from harsh 
or inadequate superintendence, and from careless and 
filthy cookery (we suppress our indignation at a species 
of criminality which is shamefully neglected in the 
statutes of the realm), the Helen Bums of the novel is 
an exact transcript of Maria Bronte. Miss Temple 
and Miss Scatcherd also had their originals at Cowan's- 
bridge ; and though the fever which broke out there 
spared the little Brontes, yet Maria and- Elizabeth went 
home successively to die of the consumptive tendencies 
which, doubtless, their abominable diet had accelerated. 
It is a singular instance of the Nemesis which attends 
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on vile cooks and careleas honsekeepeniy thai, to use 
Mrs. GaskelFs words, ''the pictures, ideas, find ooa- 
oeptions of cliaracter received into ihe miad of the 
child of eight years old were destined to he veprodnoed 
in fiery words a quarter of a -eestorf afterwai^** 
CAiarlotte herself the little brooding aathoreas, was 
removed from this fatal nursery* in the autnnm ef the 
following year, on the ground of ill-healtii ; aad at tbe 
age of litUe more than nine she was tni^lei^ charged 
with the resfknisibiHties of eldest sister in a motheileaa; 
&mily. The four children who survived, indndii^ 
Charlotte, were now associated in their plajs 
amusements, which were mostly of a sedentary 
intellectual nature. As a result oi their mutual 
stimulation in their retired home, Mo. Gaekell km 
had a curious packet confided to faer, cotttaiauig an 
immense amount of manuscript ia an inooaceiFaUj 
small sp&Ge; — tales, dramas, poems, romaaoe^ wrtttm 
principally by Charlotte, in a hand whkk it as almost 
impossible to decipher without the tad. of a magnifyin|^ 
glass. We are favoured with a facsJaaiie -of a fM0» of this 
MS. and with a list of these works, making ia the whi^ 
twenty-two volumec^ each volume oeutaini^g from mxif 
to one hundred of these minuteiy-writtem ya g ea . SnA 
was the fisstility of l&e precocioQa littie bnoas that 
produced them, that these tweety-two wiehmea w^na 



* The reader shonld, however, in fiEkhneBB, be reanaded tfast 
there has been a ct mU fo wiin y em the wftrjert of tli» ■■ i t m g i ii mi i t i 
at Cowan'«-bri4g% and that GhM4ot«e'« ity se rt a ti ei ui 
been called lo question by those ooncernad. 
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all wiiiten ia about fifteen montlis ; and from some 
extracts "windi Mrs. Gaskell prints, we m&j infer ^kst 
tbey were fall of interest and considerable promise. 
Tbe predominance of tbe imaginative faculty is stronglj 
marked, wbicb JArs. Gaskell reasonably attribntes ti> 
the mcsratony of tbe small atitbon' existence and iiie 
absence of real occurrences in their isolated Tillage. 
Cbildren, sbe says, leading a secluded life are eft^n 
tbooi^btfiil and dreamy ; tbe impressions made upon, 
them by tbe world witliout, tbe unusnal sights of esartii 
and sky, tbe accidental meetings with strange faoea 
and figures {rare occurrences in those out-of-tbe- 
way fj^boes), are sometimes magnified by tbem into 
things 60 deeply significant as to be almost super- 
Datura]. A few such suggestive incidents are at the 
same time particularized, together with direct evidence 
•f what tbe aoiboress could make of tbem by faer 
MMrighial ea* asmnilative powers. 

What Miss Bronte became in outward appearande 
iindw these infiuences, as she grew up into girlhood, is 
Ascribed in dear portraiture :-^ 

*'In 1831 sbe was a quiet, thoughtful gid, of nearly fifteen 
years of age, very small in figure— 'stuuted' was the word sbe^ 
applied to herself ; but, as her limbs and head were in just pro- 
portion to the slight, fr^Ie body, no word in ever so slight a 
degree suggestive of deformity could properly be appUed to her ; 
with soft, thiol;, brown hair and peculiar eyes, of which I fincl 
it difficult to give a description, as they appeared to me in hei* 
later life. Tbey were large and well-shaped; their colour a 
reddish brown ; but if tbe iris was closely examined, it appeared 
to be composed of a great variety of tints. The usual expression 
was of qtHet, Hsteohkg Intenigence ; but ntrw and then, on some 
jast oocaaieii lor vivid interest or wfacdesomeiod^puitioD, a li^ 
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would shine out, as if some spiritual lamp bad beeiv kindled, 
wh^h glowed behind those expressive orbs. I never saw the like 
in any other human creature. As for the rest of her features, 
they were plain, large, and ill-set; but, unless you began 
to catalogue them, you were hardly aware of the fi&ct ; for Hie 
«ye8 and power of the countenance overbalanced every physical 
defect ; the crooked mouth and the large nose were foi^tten, 
and the whole face arrested the attention, and presently attracted 
all those whom she herself would have cared to attract. Her 
hands and feet were the smallest I ever saw. When one of 
the former was placed in mine, it was like the soft touch of a 
bird in the middle of my palm. The delicate long fingers had 
a peculiar fineness of sensation, which was one reason why all 
her handiwork, of whatever kind — writing, sewing, knitting — 
was so clear in its minuteness. She was remarkably neat in her 
whole personal attire ; but she was dainty as to the fit of her 
shoes and gloves. 

" I can well imagine that the grave, serious composure which, 
when I knew her, gave her face the dignity of an old Venetian 
portrait, was no acquisition of later years, but dated from that 
early age when she found herself in the position of an elder sister 
to motherless children. But in a girl only just entered on her 
teens, such an expression would be called (to use a country 
phrase) ' old-fashioned ;* and in 1881, the period of which I now 
write, we must think of her as a little, set, antiquated girl, very 
quiet in manners and very quaint in dress ; for, besides the in- 
fluence exerted by her father's ideas concerning the simplicity of 
attire befitting the wife and daughters of a country clergyman 
(as evinced in his destruction of the coloured boots and the silk 
gown), her aunt, on whom the duty ol dressing her nieces prin- 
cipally devolved, had never been in society sinpe she left Penzance, 
eight or nine years before, and the Penzance fiushions of that day 
were still dear to her heart. " 

In January, 1831, Charlotte was again sent to school, 
to a Miss Wooler's, near Kirklees, a neighbourhood 
abounding with wild traditions and historic memories. 
Ghastly legends were associated with places- in the 
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neiglibourhood, and a rustling ghost occupied the third 
story of even the young ladies' " EstablishmenC 
Charlotte is described as an odd-looking; oddly-dressed 
little girl, who had great difficulty in reconciling her- 
self to her absence from home. Her ignorance of some 
of the first elements of education was strangely con- 
trasted with the variety of her reading. *' She would 
confound us," says a fellow-pupil, who is evidently 
a person of considerable intelligence, ** by knowing 
things that were out of our range altogether." A 
few sentences further on, a characteristic is mentioned 
which creates a painful impression, as of a nature only 
half developed. ^* In our play-hours she sat or stood 
still, with a book if possible. Some of us once urged 
her to be on our side in a game at balL She said she 
had never played, and could not plap.^ Nevertheless, 
she was liked ; and she contrived to interest her asso- 
ciates in the day-dreams of herself or sisters. " The 
habit 'of making out' interests for themselves that 
most children get who have none in actual life, was 
very strong in her. The whole &mily used to ' make 
out' histories and invent characters and events. I told 
her sometimes they were like growing potatoes in a 
cellar. She said sadly, * Yesf, I know we are !' " It 
appears that sl^ made an effort to share in the sports 
of her companions, but was too awkward and short- 
sighted to do so successfully. Her own talents were 
exhibited best afler dark ; for she was an invaluable 
storyteller, and frightened the rest of the girls almost 
out of their wits as they lay in their beds. On one 
occasion she was so effective that one of her audience 

o 
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was seized with violent palpitations, and brought Mios 
Wooler to the rescae by the loud screams which she 
was unable to repress. 

. Miss Wooler herself was a sensible person, and had 
also witnessed some remarkable scenes, which she had 
a talent for describing. Among others, the notable 
stand made in the neighbourhood against the Luddite 
insurgents by a Mr. Cartwright was thus obtained for 
the future purposes of " Shirley." Stories of the weavers 
and of the squirearchy, of the feuds of Churchmen and 
Dissenters, of coarse riots and revels in the churches 
themselves, according with the traditions of Charlotte's 
own home, were here also imparted to her from Miss 
Wooler's recollections. Here she made the friend- 
ships which endured through life with two of her 
school companions, and to which we owe much of the 
subsequent correspondence illustrative of her internal 
history. After a stay of two years, she left Miss 
Wooler's, in 1832, and returned to EEaworth. Here 
Charlotte and her brother Branwell for a time enter- 
tained the notion of eventually getting their Uving as 
artists; with which object they took lessons in drawing, 
and sketched assiduously. But nothing came of this 
project, for her brother fell into loose courses, became 
a tutor in a private family, conceived an ardent and 
foolish affection for its mistress, and ultimately 
shortened his life by the means which he took to 
deaden his remorse or forget his disappointment. 
The continual presence of that brother, with his 
descending courses, constitutes one of the darker 
shadows in a life which had otherwise little enough of 
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sunshine. Obariotte herself had to lay aside her artist 
project and become a teacher at Miss "Wooler's^^ 
whither her sister Emily accompanied her as a pupil, 
though a girl still more sensitive and fragile than her- 
self. The suffering to which the latter was exposed 
by the loss of the bleak solitude which to her com- 
prised home and liberty, was, however, too much for 
her, and she returned home after an experiment of 
three months. But Charlotte remained kmger, and, 
until her health also failed, was tolerably happy, if such 
a term may be permitted to a mixture of ascetism, 
debility, and resignation. Then she became nervous, 
and had tremorssuch as those described in" Jane Eyre," 
which grew almost into visions in their painful inten- 
sity. At this time she learnt the history of a real 
occurrence which afterwards suggested the conception 
of Rochester's domestic incubus. On her return home 
we find her and her sisters bent upon composition ; as 
yet not quite conscious of their powers, and chafing in 
the impatience of their irritable natures. The picture 
thus revealed of these little restless figures ranging to 
and fro like caged lynxes is hardly pleasing, and yet 
it was one of the dearest recollections to which Char- 
lotte could revert in her after-life :— 

** It wag the boiuehold cottom among thete girU to sew till 
nine o'clock at night. At that boar MIm Braowell generally 
went to bed, and her tdeoes* daties for the day w«r6 accounted 
done. Tliey put away their work, and began io paee the room 
backwarda and IcMwarda, op aod down— aa eften with the 
candlei extingniabed, Urr eoonomy'f aake, aa not— their fignres 
glancing into the fir^U^, t^ <>«* ">*<> ^« »hadow, perpetnally. 
At thia Hmrn ih^ trfkM c^f paat caree and trooUea ; th«^ 

O 2 
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planned for the future, and consulted eadi other as to their plass. 
In after-years this was the time for discussiDg together the plots 
of their novels. And again, still later, this was the time for the 
last Buryiving sister to walk alone, from old-aocustomed habii» 
round and round the desolate room, thinking sadly upon the 
' days that were no more/ But this Christmas of 1836 was Bot 
without its hopes and daring aspirations. Thej had tried their 
hands at story-writing in their miniature magazine long ago. 
They all of them ' made out' perpetually, lliey had likewise 
attempted to write poetry, and had a modest oonfidenoe that 
they had achieved a tolerable success. But they knew thai they 
might deceive themselves, and that sisters' judgments of each 
other's productions were likely to be too partial to be depended 
upon. So Charlotte, as the eldest, resolved to write to Southey. 
I believe (from an expression in a letter to be noticed hereafter) 
that she also consulted Coleridge ; but I have not met with any 
part of that correspondence." 

Soutbej was from home, and did not answer till 
some time afterwards. Branwell simultaneously 
wrote to Wordsworth a letter which gives a very high 
impression of his abilities, and which doubtless 
obtained a considerate reply. Southey also replied to 
Charlotte, after some months, to the effect that 
" Literature cannot be the business of a woman's life, 
and it ought not to be." Otherwise his letter was kind 
and sympathetic ;"a. little stringent," said the recipient, 
'< but it did me good." She was now regaining her 
former health at Haworth. Her proceedings about 
this time are not very clearly dated or distinguished j 
but it appears that she had one or two offers of 
marriage, which were declined, and that she made a 
brief experiment of the situation of governess. Under 
no circumstances could she free herself entirely from 
her self-torture, which at this period took the form of 
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religious despondency. At tlie age of twenty- one, even, 
she was '' smitten at times to the heart with the con- 
viction that ghastly Calvinistic doctrines are true- 
darkened," she saysj " hy the very shadows of spiritual 
death." The better aspects of her life were her zeal 
and resolution in the performance of womanly duties 
and social charities, and the strong and sincere affec- 
tions which made a home of Haworth Parsonage. 

During the year 1840 she continued at home, and 
the plan of keeping a school was continually before her 
and her sisters. During the winter, however, she was 
composing a story which we infer to have been the 
" Professor," a work yet, as we hear, to be published.* 
In March, 1841, she obtained her second and last 
situation as a governess; and subsequently she and her 
sister were plsuied at the pensionncU of M. H^ger, at 
Brussels, to perfect them in a knowledge of French. 
The house in which they resided at the Belgian capital 
had formerly been the scene of the splendid feasts of 
the Grcmd Serment des Arbcdetriers; but the Belgian 
dem<nselleB who had succeeded them were not much 
to the taste of the serious little Englishwoman. She 
describes them as " singularly cold, selfish, animal, and 
inferior ; " as " very mutinous, and difficult for the 
teachers to maiiage ; and their principles as rotten to 
the core." Her Protestantism was sensitively awakened 
to the injurious influences of Komanism, displayed in 
this society; and she was shocked by the sensual 
depravity of a young Frenchwoman with whom she 



* And which has since appeared. 
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was especially thrown into communicataon. The 
experiences of the Brussels penMormat are turned to 
account in *^ Y illette ; " hut the instruetiona of M. H^er, 
a very accomplished person, were neyertheless of great 
advantage to Charlotte. She and her nater were called 
home by the death of her aunt, and she afterwards 
returned to Brussels alone ; but towards the end of 
1843 she finally came back t^ Haworth. 

Here is an episode in her home life at this point, and 
which identifies her aster Emily with "Shirley:*' — 

" The helplessness of an animal was its passport to Charlotte's 
heart ; the fierce, wild, intractability of its nature was what 
often reoommended it to Emily. Speaking of her dead sister, 
the former told me, that from her many traits in Shirley's cha- 
racter were taken — her way of sitting on the rag reading with 
her arm round her rough bulldog's neck ; her calling to a strange 
dog, running past, with hangring head and loIBng tongue, to give 
it a merciful draught of water ; its maddened snap at her ; her noUy 
stem presence of mind, going right into the kitchen, and takiBg 
up one of Tabby's red-hot Italian-irons to sear the bitten place, 
and telling no one till the danger was well-nigh OTer, for fear of 
the terrors that might beset their weaker minds. All this, looked 
upon as a well-invented fietion in * Shirley,' was written down by 
Charlotte with streaming eyes ; it was the literal true aooeuat 
of what Emily had done. The same tawny bulldog (with his 
' strangled whistle') called 'Tartar' in 'Shirley,* was 'Keeper* in 
Haworth Parsonage — a gift to Emily. With the gift came a 
warning. Keepec was fidthfiil to the deptiu of his nature as 
loDg as he was wiih friends ; but he who struck him with a stick 
or whip roused the relentless nature of the brute, who flew at 
his throat forthwith, and held him there till one or the other 
was at the point of death. Now, Keeper's household &ult was 
this : he loved to steal upstairs and stretch his square^ tawny 
limbs on the comfortable beds, covered over with delicate white 
counterpanes. But the cleanliness of the parsonage arrangements 
was perfect, and this habit of Keeper's was so objectionable that 
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Emiljj in replj to -Tabby's remonstnuioes, declared that if he 
was found agun transgreasing, she herself in defiance of warn- 
ing and his well-known ferocity of nature, would beat him so 
severely that he would never offend again. In the gathering 
dusk of an autumn evening Tabby came, hall triumphantly, half 
tremUingly, but in great wrath, to tell Emily that Keeper was 
lying on the best bed in drowsy voluptuousness. Charlotte saw 
Emily's whitening &ce and set mouth, but dared not speak to 
interfere ; no one dared when Emily's eyes glowed in that 
manner out of the palenesB of her &oe, and when her lips were 
so compressed into atone. She went up-stairs, and Tabby and 
Charlotte stood in the gloomy passage below, full of the dark 
shadows of coming nigh\ Down-stairs came Emily, dragging 
after her the unwilling Keeper, his hind legs set in a heavy 
attitude of resi0t«noe> held by the ' scuft of his neck,' but growl- 
ing low and savagely all the time. The watohvn would £euxi 
have spoken, but durst not, for fear of taking off Emily's atton- 
tion, and causing her to avert her head for a moment from the 
enraged brute. She let him go, planted in a dark comer at the 
bottom of the stairs. No time was there to fetoh stick or rod, 
for fear of the strangling clutoh at her throat ; her bare clenched 
fist struck against his red fierce eyes, before he had time to make 
his spring, and, in the language of the turf, she ' punished him' 
till his eyes were swelled up, and the half-blind, stupefied beast 
was led to his accustomed lair, to have his swelled head fomented 
and cared for by the very Emily herself. Tlie generous dog 
owed her no grudge ; he loved her dearly ever after ; he walked 
first among the mourners to her funeral ; he slept moaning for 
nights at the door of her empty room, and never, so to speakj 
rejoiced, dog ^hion, after her death. He, in his turn, was 
mourned over by the surviving sister. Let us somehow hope, in 
half Eed-Indian creed, that he follows Emily now ; and when 
he rests, sleeps on some soft white bed of dreams, unpunished 
when he awakens to the life of the land of shadows." 

After an unsuccessful attempt to open a school, the 
three sisters published, in 1846, at their own risk, a 
volume of poems which did not attract much attention. 
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and which were criticised as the production of three 
brothers — "Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell." The 
" Professor** went the round of the London pablishers 
to no purpose; but Charlotte, nevertheless, oominenced 
''Jane Eyre," while her sisters were endeayooring 
respectively to publish "Wuthering Heights" and 
''Agnes Grey." At this time their ^Either was 
gradually growing blind; thdr brother had gone 
through his life-trial, and was tending to an eariy 
grave by his miserable excesses ; they had to care for 
an aged servant whom they would not discard ; their 
own health was delicate; but under all their dis* 
abilities they worked at their literary tasks strenu* 
ously and unsparingly. "Jane Eyre," when finished^ 
was, however, a success, for it was at onoe accepted bj 
Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

** When the mannscript of 'Jane Eyre' had been received by the 
future publishers of that remarkable novel, it fell to the share 
of a gentleman connected with the firm to read it first. He waa 
80 powerfully struck by the character of the tale, that he reported 
bis impression in very strong terms to Mr. Smith, who appears 
to have been much amused at the admiration excited. 'Too. 
seem to have been so enchanted that I do not know how to 
believe you,' he laughingly said. But when a second reader, in 
the person of a clear-headed Scotchman, not given to enthusiasm^ 
had taken the MS. home in the evening, and became so deeply 
interested in it as to sit up half the night to finish it, Mr.Snu^'a 
curiosity was sufficiently excited to prompt him to read it for 
himself; and great as were the praises which had been bestowed 
upon it, he £i>nnd that they had not exceeded the truth." 

The power and fascination of the tale itself made 
its merits known to the public without much assist- 
ance from professional criticism ; and in a few weeks. 
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" the rush began for copies." Considerable interest, 
which Mrs. Gaskell describes as "a ferment," was 
excited by the question, — ^Who could have written it? 
But even the publishers of " Jane Eyre " could not 
have resolved that, for they were ignorant whether 
Currer Bell was a real or an assumed name — ^whether 
it belonged to a man or a woman. When the second 
edition appeared, with the dedication to Mr. Thackeray, 
*' peq)le looked at each other and wondered afresh," 
and there was an absurd humour, which Mrs. Gkuskell 
omits to mention, that it was written by the live 
original of Becky Sharp. Still the secret was pre- 
served both at home and to the world till the dilem- 
mas attendant on the publication of the sisters' novels, 
under assumed names, went on increasing. Many 
critics insisted on believing that all the fictions pub- 
lished as by three Bells were the works of one author, 
but written at different periods of his development and 
maturity. As this suspicion affected the reception of 
the books, and eventually involved their publishers in 
a dispute with an American house, Charlotte and 
Anne came up to London to assure Messrs. Smith and 
Elder of their separate identity. They took up their 
quarters at the Chapter Coffee-house, Paternoster-row^ 
in their helpless ignorance where else to ga 

" On reachiog Mr. Smith's, Charlotte put his own letter into 
his hands ; the same letter which had excited so much disturb- 
ance at Haworth Parsonage only twenty-fonr hours before. 
' Where did you get this!* sud he, as if he could not beUeve 
that two young Udies dressed in bUck, of slight figurw and 
diminntive stature, looking pleased, yet agitated, could be the 
embodied Cnrrer and Acton Bdl, fbr whom curiosity had been 
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hunting 90 emguXj in Tiin. An expUmtion Miaoedy nod Mr. 
Smith at once b€gan to form pinna lor thflir nmngomimt and 
pleasure during their ttaj in London." 

As far as their weakness and nenrofisiiess woald 
permity they enjojed some of the sights of London, 
inclading the opera. But their staj in town did not 
exceed two or three days, and they returned to 
Haworthy where the dark douds were gathering over 
their doomed household. In Septemher their brother 
Branweli died, as was even desirabki 

'' I hare heard, from one who attended Branweli in his last 
illnesf, that he resolved on standing up to die. He had repeat- 
edly said, that as long as there was life, there was strength of will 
to do what it chose ; and when the last agony came on, he 
insisted on assuming the position just mentioned. 1 have pre- 
viously stated that, when his &tal attack came on, his pockets 
were Ibund filled with old letters from the woman to whom he 
was attached. He died ! She still lives— in May -feir."* 

Kow abo the two sbters, and Emily the first, began to 
give way. 

" ' In the very heat and burden of the day, the labourers 
failed over their work. My sister Emily first declined. .... 
Never in all her life Lad she lingered over any task that lay 
before her^ and she did not linger now. She sank rapidly. She 

made haste to leave us Day by day, whm I saw wi^ 

what a front she met suffering, I lodted on her with an anguish 
of wonder and love. I have seen nothing like it ; but, indeed, 
I have never seen her parallel in anything. Stronger than a 
man, simpler than a child, her nature stood alone. The awful 



* The circumstances of his supposed relations with this lady 
have since been explained in her vindication, and all imputations 
upon her have since been withdrawn by Mrs. GaskelL 
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point was^ that, while full of ruth for others, on herself she had 
DO pity ; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh ; from the trem- 
bling hands, the unnerved limbs, the fading eyes, the same 
service was exacted as they had rendered in health. To stand 
by and witness this, and not dare to remonstrate, was a pain no 
words can render/ In fact^ Emily never went oat of doors after 
the Sunday succeding Braawell's death. She made no com- 
plaint ; she would not endure questioning ; she rejected sym- 
pathy and help. Many a time did Charlotte and Anne drop 
their sewing, or cease from their writing, to listen with wrung 
hearts to the fiuliag step, the laboured breathing, the frequent 
pauses, with which their sister climbed the short staircase ; yet 
they dared not notice what they observed with pangs of suffering 
even deeper than hers. They dared not notice it in words, far 
less by the caressing assistance of a helping arm or hand. They 
sat, still and silent." 

First Emily sunk, then Anne, and eventually Charlotte 
was left alone. "Shirley," as we said, was a portrait of 
Emily ; and its *^ three curates " were also discoverable 
in the neighbourhood of Haworth. "Shirley" had 
been begun soon after the publication of " Jane Eyre," 
and Charlotte had nearly finished its second volume 
when Branwell died. After him, Emily ; after her, 
Anne. " The pen, laid down when there were three 
sisters living and loving, was taken up when one alone 
remained." The work was resumed and continued 
resignedly ; " but it was dreary to write without any 
one to listen to the progress of her tale, to find fault 
or to sympathize while pacing the length of the parlour 
in the evenings, as in the days that were no more. 
Three sisters had done this ; then two, the other sister 
dropping off from the walk;" but the last persevered. 
At length new relations were gradually formed, a new 
intercourse sprung up with the world of critics and 
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:igian w vkooL iier £&me i::: reduced her, and she^ 

Ok JH> ii' 1^ ikXtd sisterhood, seems to hare floated 

Lf A scMMK m her Hide sea of glory, and by extendmg 

icr 9KCVV eivde to have eluded the search of deatL 

sufT ductwpondeQce with Messrs. Lewes and William% 

i^i i&tf xndnced by her intimacy with Miss Martineao, 

X^ G«#keIL and others^ make np a hirge portion of 

3^ icn of her painfol biography. She went up to 

«!«« «ci sabteqnent occasions ; and she dilates much 

]p«a her interriews with Thackeray, whom she appears 

^bUt half to relish and understand, but to wliom^ as a 

BJ^tier artist, she defers reverentially. She makes 

«cher excnniona also to Scotland and the English Lakes^ 

aad diaciiuea her impressions either of the scenery she 

twta^ or of the books with which her kind friend Mr. 

WiOtama supplies her. But there is little more of 

incident, though much of character, in her memoirs. A 

dMcription of the effect of BacheFs acting "will at once 

Kcall to its readers a passage in "Yillette." " Yillette" 

ilaelf was perseyered in only at intervals. Her iocreaa- 

lag indisposition subdued her at last, in spite of all her 

cftirte of reason and wilL She tried to forget her 

oppressive recollections in writing. Her publishers 

were importunate for a new book from her pen. 

*^ Tillette'* was begun, but she lacked power to continue 

iu Her letters show how long it lingered, and how, in 

the absence of home criticism, she desponded of its 

SQOoesB, and craved the sheltering shadow of an in- 

togniia. ^1 seem to dread the advertisements," she 

njai — *^ the large-lettered * Currer Bell's New Novel,' 

or • New Work, by the author of * Jane Eyre.' These, 
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however, I feel well enough are the transcendentalisms 
of a retired wretch." Yet her apprehensions were 
superfluous, for " Villette " was well received, with the 
exception of a criticism somewhat stringent from her 
friend Miss Martineau, and which, because it was so 
clearly candid, naturally caused her some annoyance. 

By this time her reputation was out of the reach of 
accidents, though it subsequently had to pass the ordeal 
of a train of emulous ladies who conceived a series of 
''Jane Eyres," attenuated in substance and spirit. 
Their exemplar, however, was destined to write no 
more, for she was married after some delay to a clergy- 
man who was strongly attached to her, and whose lot 
it was to solace the last few months of her troubled 
life. These few moons, however, contribute nothing 
to her story. 

" We, her loving friends, standing ontside, caught occasional 
glimpses of brightness, and pleasant peaceful murmurs of sound, 
teUing of the gladness within ; and we looked at each other and 
gently said, ' After a hard and long struggle — after many cares 
and many bitter sorrows — she is tasting happiness now I ' We 
thought of the slight astringencies of her character, and how 
they would turn to full ripe sweetness in that calm sunshine of 
domestic peace. We remembered her trials, and were glad in 
the idea that Grod had seen fit to wipe away the tears from her 
eyes. Those who saw her saw an outward change in her look, 
telling of inward things. And we thought, and we hoped, and 
we prophesied, in our great love and reverence. But God's 
ways are not as our ways." 

A walk of seven or eight miles to see the effect of 
melted snow upon a neighbouring waterfall brought 
on a cold, from which she never recovered. Nausea, 
fever, delirium, supervened. 
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** Long days and longer nights went hj, still the same relent- 
less naasea and faintness, and still borne on in patient trust. 
Abont the third week in March there was a change ; a low 
wandering delirinm came on ; and in it she begged constantly 
for food, and eren for stimnlants. She swallowed eagerly now ; 
but it was too late. Wakening for an instant from this stnpor 
of intelligence, she saw her husband's woe-worn fitce, and caught 
the sound of some murmured words of prayer that God would 
spare her. ' Oh ! ' she whispered forth, ' I am not going to die, 
am I ? He will not separate us, we have been so happy.' 
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She died, nevertheless, on the 31st of March, 1855, 
and was followed to the grave, among others, by the out- 
casts of the neighbourhood, to whom she had ever been 
a considerate friend. That she should have so abounded 
in all charities through a life of weariness and sorrow, 
is not perhaps surprising. Her inteUectual manifesta- 
tions are far more remarkable when we compare them 
with her opportunities, and still more when we contrast 
them with her infinite hindrances. How that little sickly 
girl, so ignorant of the world, so stunted and secluded, 
and cramped and environed, could conceive the chanicter 
of Rochester, and complete her conception^ is, in truth, 
a literary marvel. Criticism is disarmed, and we have 
no controversy with her genius, considering the con- 
ditions under which it worked. We remember only 
that a certain creative mind has ceased to fret itself ; 
and without further mention of its faults, we add our 
sincere tribute to its fame 
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This second novel by Mrs. Beecher Stowe will doubt- 
less be devoured by thousands and tens of thousands of 
readers ; and if it approaches the popularity of " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,** "Dred** may become familiar even to 
millions. Such a prospect is truly an unrivalled 
triumph ; but it implies, on the other hand, an extraor- 
dinary ordeal. The world will no longer be taken by 
surprise, but, conscious of the vastness of its verdict, 
will deliberate on the issue. The question is no longer 
one of simple welcome to an unknown author, or of 
interest in a new creation, or of newborn sympathy 
with the cause of the Oppressed, when that cause is 
presented to us for the first time in a new and capti- 
vating light. The element of novelty, which has so 
great a hold on our imaginations, is now exhausted, 
and in its place we have a complication of considera- 
tions and questions, some of them pertinent to Mrs. 
Stowe, to her genius, to her reputation ; but more of 
them important to the cause of which she is the 
Cassandra, on behalf of which she has raised an 



* " Dred ; a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp." By Habbiet 
Beecher Stowe, anthor of "Uncle Tom's Cabin." London: 
Sampson Low and Co., 1856. [Reviewed in The Times of 
Sept. 18th, 1856.] 
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enthusiastic army, and from which it seems likely at 
this particular conjuncture that we may have to date 
a new phase of American history, if not an ultimate 
severance of the American Union. 

On the other hand, '* Unde Tom** has contributed 
to a crisis of which " Dred" is fairly entitled to ovety 
literary advantage. Be the political consequences 
what they may, its literary merits are the first 
consideration which it behoves us to estimate and pre- 
sent to our readers. Is " Dred" equal to its predeces- 
sor ) This is an invidious question, to which we shidl 
not hazard a perfunctory answer. It luust no Miss 
Ophelia, St. Olair, or Topsy ; or rather, its substitutes 
in Anne Clayton, Edward Clayton, and Tomtit are 
certainly not so broadly or finely distinguished. Mrs. 
Kesbit, its Marie, and Tom Gordon, its Legree, though 
with differences sufficiently marked, are not such 
finished portraits as their original equivalents. But, 
on the other hand, there is one character, that of Old 
TifiT, which is perhaps the most charming and hiim<Mn>us 
which Mrs. Stowe has yet delineated. If we mistake 
not, this character will be generally regarded as her 
masterpiece ; and, if it has not the theological qualifica- 
tions of " Uncle Tom," will be accepted as the ideal of 
a slave's excellence so long as slavery, with its subordi- 
nating infiuences, shall continue to exist. In addition 
to Old Tiff we have also the element of a pair of 
lovers, of which Mrs. Stowe did not avail herself in 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin," and by which she ranges at the 
ordinary level of novelist humanity, and cai)L be fairly 
tested by its recognized standards. 
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The relations of the principal characters can scarcely 
be said to amount to a plot, and, like " Uncle Tom" 
in this respect, show few proofs of artistic management. 
But, constructed, as they are, to exhibit character and 
motive, or to further the final object of their fictitious 
combination, it will be easy to indicate them briefly 
with their accessories. In the first place, the scene in 
which they are chiefly conceived is in proximity ta 
that extensive swamp which belts the Southern States, 
and which so often becomes an asylum for fugitive 
negroes. 

"The reader who consults the map will discover that the 
ivliole eastern shore of the Southern States, with slight inter- 
ruptions, is belted by an immense chain of swamps — regions of 
hopeless disorder, where the abundant growth and vegetation of 
nature, sucking up its forces from the humid soil, seems to re- 
joice in a savage exuberance, and bid defiance to all human efforts 
either to penetrate or subdue. These wild regions are the homes 
of the alligator^ the mocassin, and the rattlesnake. Evergreen 
trees, mingling freely with the deciduous children of the 
forest, form here dense jungles, verdant all the year round, aiyl 
which afford shelter to nimiberless birds, with whose warbling 
the leafy desolation perpetually resounds. Climbing vines, and 
parasitic plants, of untold splendour and boundless exuberance 
of growth, twine and interlace and hang from the heights of the 
highest trees, pennons of gold and purple— triumphant banners 
which attest the solitary majesty of nature. A species of para- 
sitic moss wreathes its abundant draperies from tree to tree, and 
hangs in pearly festoons, through which shine the scarlet berry 
and green leaves of the American holly. What the mountains 
of Switzerland were to the persecuted Yaudois, this swampy 
belt has been to the American slave. The constant effort to 
recover from thence fugitives has led to the adoption, in these 
Stat^, of a separate profession, unknown at this time in any 
ether Christian land — shunters, who train and keep dogs for the 

P 
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hnntixig of men, women, and children. And yet, with all the 
conyenience of this profession, the reclaiming of the fdgitiyes 
from these fastnesses of nature has heen a work of such expense 
and difficulty, that the aear proximity of the swamp has always 
been a considerable check on the otherwise absolute power of 
the overseer." 

As Jekyll, the man of business of the piece, observes, 
" It*s iDConoeivahle the amount of property that's lost 
in that swamp ; " and one such piece of property, a 
negro named " Dred,'' is so lost, to become the hero of 
the piece, and, in his all but inaccessible fastness, to be 
the chief centre of its interest. Mrs. Stove's concep- 
tion of this character is derived from the confessions 
of one Nat Turner, the leader in one of those horrible 
outbreaks and massacres in which the servile nature 
occasionally takes revenge for its sufiferings. Mrs. 
Stowe contrives, however, to evade the un&vourable 
impression of the negro disposition which a fiiithful 
copy of her original would have induced, by killing 
Dred out of the way somewhat prematurely and in- 
consequently. B7 this means she has rejected some 
materials of tragic interest which lay directly in her 
path, to attain her object as a political writer ; and to 
this extent her narrative falters firom its combination 
with a purpose. But Dred, though his capabilities as 
a dramatic agent are thus undeveloped, is neverthe- 
less a remarkable figure of an exceptional kind, and 
contributesa sombre efiTectiveneesto Mrs. Stowe's pages. 
He has a magnificent organization, with Herculean 
proportions, and his large eyes have " that peculiar 
aii4 solemn effect of unfathomable blackness and dark- 
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ness which is often a striking characteristic of the 
African eye." Moreover, " there burned in them, like 
tongnes of flame in a black pool of naphtha, a subtle 
and restless Are that betokened habitual excitement 
to the verge of insanity." The owner of these awful 
eyes is represented as the son of Denmark Vesey, 
another actual chief and martyr of a negro conspiracy 
at Charleston, by a Mandiugo slave woman, who was 
his father's particolar favourite. 

"The Mandingoes we one of the finest of African tribes, dis- 
tingniahed £>r inielligmce, beauty of fonn, and an indomitable 
pride and energy of nature. As slayes, they are oonsldered as 
particularly valuable by those who have tact enough to govern 
them, beoauae of their great capability and their proud faithful- 
neas ; but they resent a government of brute foroe, and under 
such are always fractious and dangerous. This boy received from 
hii moUier the name of Dred ; a name not unusual among the 
■laves, and generally given to those of great physical force. The 
development of this child's mind was so uncommon aa to excite 
astonishment among the negroes. He early acquired the power 
of readisg; by an apparent instinctive facul^, and would often 
astonish those around him with things which he^ had discovered 
in books. Like other children of a deep and fervent nature, he 
developed great religious ardour, and often surprised the elder 
negroes by his questions and replies on this subject. A son so 
endowed could not but be an object of great pride and interest 
to a father like Denmark Vesey. The impression seemed to 
prevail universally among the negroes that this child was born 
for extraordinary things ; and perhi4)8 it was the yearning to 
acquire liberty for the development of such a mind which first 
led Denmark Vesey to reflect on the nature of slavery, and the 
terrible weights which it lays on the human intellect,, and to 
coneeive the project of liberating a race. The Bible, of whicli 
Vesey was an incessant reader, stimulated this desire. He 
likened his own poeition of comparative education, competence^ 
and general esteem among the whites, to that of Moses among 

P 2 
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-the Egyptians, and nourished the idea that, like Mosea, he was 
sent AS a deliverer. During the process of the conspiracy, this 
SOD, though but ten years of age, was his &ther'9 confidant; and 
he often charged him, though he should fiul in the attempt, never 
to be discouraged. He impressed it upon his mind that he should 
never submit tamely to the yoke of slavery, and nourished the 
idea» already impressed, that some more than ordinary destiny 
was reserved for him. After the discovery of the plot, and the 
execution of its leaders, those more immediately connected with 
them were sold from the State, even though not proved to have 
participated. With the most guarded caution, Yesey had ex- 
empted this son from suspicion. It had been an agreed policy 
with them both, that in the presence of others they should coun- 
terfeit alienation and dislike. Their confideiitial meetings with 
ench other had been stolen and secret. At the time of his &ther*8 
execution, Dred was a lad of fourteen. He oould not be ad- 
mitted to his lather's prison, but he was a witness of the 
undaunted aspect with which he and the other conspirators met 
their doom. The memory dropped into the depths of his soul, 
as a stone drops into the desoUUe depths of a dark mouTUain lake* 
Sold to a distant plantation, he became noted for his desperate^ 
unsubduable disposition. He joined in none of the social recrea- 
tions and amusements of the slaves, laboured with proud and 
silent assiduity, but, on the slightest rebuke or threat^ flashed 
up with a savage fierceness, which, ^pported by his immense 
bodily strength, made him an object of dread among overseers. 
He was one of those of whom they would gladly rid themselves ; 
and, like a fractious horse, was sold from master to master. 
Finally, an overseer, hardier than the rest, determined on the 
task of subduing him. In the scuffle that ensued, Dred struck 
him to the earth a dead man, made his escape to the swamps, 

and was never afterwards heard of in civilized life 

Dred carried with him to the swamp but one solitary companion 
— the Bible of his father. To him it was not the messenger of 
peace and good-will, but the herald of woe and wrath. As the 
mind, looking on the great volume of nature, sees there a reflec- 
tion of its own internal passions, and seizes on that in it which 
sympathizes with itself— as the fierce and savage soul delights in 
the roar of torrents, the thunder of avalanches, and the whirl of 
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ocean -8101:108, so is it in the great answering volume of revela- 
tion. There is something there for every phase of man's nature ; 
and hence its endless vitality and stimulating force. Dred had 
heard read, in the secret meetings of conspirators, the wrathful 
denunciations of ancient prophets against oppression and in- 
justice. He had read of kingdoms convulsed by plagues ; of 
tempest, and pestilence, and locusts ; of the sea cleft in twain, 
that an army of slaves might pass through, and of their pursuers 
whelmed in the returning waters. He had heard of prophets 
and deliveren^ armed with supernatural powers, raised up for 
oppressed people ; had pondered on the nail of Jael, the goad of 
Shamgar, the pitcher and lamp of Gideon; and thrilled with 
fierce joy as he read how Samson with his two strong aims 
pulled down the pillars of the festive temple, and whelmed his 
triumphant persecutors in one grave with himself. In the vast 
solitudes which he daily traversed these things entered deep into 
his soul.'' 

With such antecedents, and by means of the in- 
fluence exerted upon such a temperament by the 
awful denunciations of the Hebrew prophets, in con- 
junction with the stimulating hymns of the camp 
religionists, the mind of Dred is represented as held 
in suspense between the boundaries of the sane and 
insane, or rather as passing spontaneously from one to 
the other. So completely has Dred come into sym- 
pathy and communion with nature, and with those 
forms of it which more particularly surrounded him in 
the swamps, that he moves about among them with as 
much ease as a lady treads her Turkey carpet. To walk 
knee-deep in the spongy soil of the swamp, to force 
his way through thickets, to be all night sinking in the 
porous soil, or to crouch like the alligator among reeds 
and rushes, are to him situations of as much comfort 
as well-curtained beds and pillows are to us. He is 
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represented as able to cbarm snakes, squirrels, and birds, 
and as exhibiting the peculiar powers which certain 
individuals of the African race are said, as mesmerists^ 
pre-eminently to possess. He has also the aingolar and 
mysterious gift denominated second-sight, the existence 
of which, it is said, is a very common tradition among 
the negroes ; and in virtue of this gift he minxes from 
time to time with the fortunes of the other cbaracterB 
of the story his gloomy presages and sinister warnings. 
He stai-tles the traveller in the forest paths;, or passes 
along through the tops of the pine-treei to electrify 
the camp-meeting by his Scriptural imprecatiom. He 
protects the victims of the white man's tyranny by his 
unlooked-for interposition ; and provides a refuge for 
negro fugitives in his swampy retreat, l^ere he raises 
a monument over the remains of those "vdio are slaugh- 
tered in the pursuit, — a heap which, in Scriptups lan- 
guage, he calls " Jegar-Sahadutha^" — as a witness of 
blood against the tyrannous white man ; and the only 
abatement to all this tragic activity is, that nothing 
comes of it, that Dred is himself unexpectedly slaugh- 
tered by a stray bullet, and exercises no material 
influence on the transactions around him. His work 
is a coiip ma'iiqu^j and he himself is a hero defrauded 
of a hero's appointed portion in the dhMuement^ by the 
abolitionist necessities of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Dred was hardly required to bring together some of 
the remaining characters, though to this function we 
may admit that he has some trivial pretensions. The 
scene of Dred's exhibitions in the swamp is, however, 
supposed to be near the plantations of the Oordon 
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family, of which Nina Gordon is the nominal mistress^ 
and her imdisooTered half-brother Harry, though still 
a slave, the efficient and trtistworthy mani^er. Tom 
Crordon, her whole brother, and a dissipated, hardened 
scamp, is their bite runre. He teases Nina and bullies 
and abuses Harry ; attempts to appropriate Hany's 
wife— -a little M}e named Lisette ; and ultimately 
obliges these latter to fly for life and peace. In the 
mean time Kina, who commences as a flirt of the most 
extravagant description, who simultaneously accepts 
three offers, and holds communications with her 
steward Harry in a style which we should not have 
dreamt of imputing to an American lady, is gradually 
sobered and refined by the influence of her real lover, 
Clayton, and seasoned for religp^ous impressions by 
scenes of death and woe. She is ultimately destined 
to accomplish the fatal predictions of Dred, by dying 
of her over exertions during a visitation of cholera^ 
which carries off some of her relatives and slaves, and 
a certain baby which it would have been inconvenient 
to carry to the end of the story. Her death by this 
cheap and inartistic method is the turning point of the 
novel, if such we may term it. It opportunely prevents 
the acquisition of his freedom by Harry, and brings 
Tom Gordon into the estate to perpetrate all the 
cruelties, horrors, and atrocities which it is the pur- 
pose of the book to set forth. Hence the flight of 
Harry and Lisette, and a series of slave-hunts, mur- 
ders, and prosecutions^ which enable Mrs. Stowe to use 
up her accumulations of what we trust are exertional 
facts. The death of Nina, moreover, sets at liberty her 
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" white trash" who, with their bloodhounds, keep it 
working. But there is one group which, in our judg- 
ment, is pre-eminently the best in the book ; and it 
is that of which the aforesaid old Tiff is the centre. 
The circumstances of the group are these : — One of 
the lower class of whites — a small trader and spirit- 
store haunter, named Cripps — ^has induced the daughter 
of one of the decayed old Virginian families to become 
his wife. This wife and her children, whom their 
father has little capacity or inclination to care for, 
would be reduced to the worst straits but for the 
exertions of Tifl^ their old negro slave, who is also 
their nurse, protector, worshipper, and guardian angel. 
Tiff *8 manifold functions on behalf of these castaways, 
and the complication of his simultaneous difficulties 
with his various expedients, are recounted with great 
humour, and are combined into an admirable picture 
of never-failing zeal and cheerfulnem Tiff i» al«o 
nervously solicitous for the honour tm well tm the 
welfare of his proUges, and proves himself the Caleb 
Balderstone of Negro kind in his e^SatiM to ke^> up 
the credit of his mistrefls's hmHy, Cripp» be lookn 
down upon as something very dieap; Wt hU mhfir^m 
and her children are TeyUnM (A Old Vtrpuny, Hud he 
thus defends the latter from ib^; dhfftMmf^^fm^it //f Vhm 
Gordon's servant, <m the oeca^yu //f a i(*^§*srtiX |/rqiara- 
tion far a camp-meeting : — 

ha ! ha!' fa:4 fbe, ^Wi»^, Mm ¥**nfy, ^'ff^ taiTa^tjBr 
mammy ! Ho f bo ! Jb.i» ! ' 

•'•Yah! y«J»* livt U^ Ut' r>>wv4^*«rf«Tai^lK'2iiSE=- 
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tm all Bidea^ doing honour to annt Rose's wit ; and Tomtit, who 
bang upon the skirts of the crowd, threw up the fragment of a 
hat in the air and kicked it in an abandon of joy, regardless of 
the neglected dinner-knives. Old Tiff, mindM of dignities, 
never failed to propitiate Boss, on his advent to the plantation, 
with the gift idiich the ' wise man saith maketh friends ;' and 
on the present occasion he had enriched her own peculiar stock 
of domestic fowls by the present of a paii; of young partridge 
chicks, a nest of which he had just captured, intending to bring 
them up by hand as he did his children. By this diwreet course^ 
Tiff stood high where it was of most vital cooflequenoe that he 
should so stand ; and many a choice morsel did Bote cock for 
him in secret, besides imparting to him most invaluaUe recces 
on the culture and raising of sucking babes. 

'' Old Hundred, like many other persons, felt that general 
attention lavished on any other celebrity was so lUQdi taken 
from his own merits, and therefore, on the present occasion, sst 
regarding Tiff's evident popularity with a cynical eye. At last, 
coming up, like a wicked feUow as he was, he launched his javelin 
at old Tiff, by observing to his wife, 'I's 'stonished at you. Rose ! 
You cook to de Gordons, and making yourself so obei^-HM 
familiar with de poor white folk's niggers ! ' 

** Had the slant &llen upon himself personally, old Tiff would 
probably have given a jolly crow, and laughed as heartily as he 
generally did if he happened to be caught out in a rain-storm ; 
but the reflection on his family connection fired him up like a 
torch, and his eyes flashed through his big qpectaoles like 
firelight through windows. 

** * Tou go 'long, talking 'bout what you don't know nothing 
'bout i I like to know what yon knows "bout de oM Yirginny 
families ? J)em*t de real old stock 1 You Carolina folks come 
from dem, stick and stock, eveiy blest one of you ! De Gordons 
is a nice family — an't nothing to say agin de Gordons — but whar 
was you raised, dat ye didn't hear 'bout de Peytons ? Why, old 
Gen'ral Peyton, didn't he use to ride with six black horses afore 
him, as if he'd been a king ? Dere wan't one of dem horses dat 
hadn't a tail as long as my arm. T<m never see no such critturs 
in your life I ' 

"'I han't, han't I?' said Old Hundred, now in his turn 
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tovcbed in a yital point. ' Bless me, if I han't sm de Gordons 
riding out with der eight hones, any time o* day T 

" ' Come, come, now, dere wasn't so many,' said Rose, who 
had her own reasons lor staying on Tiff's side. * Nobody never 
rode with eight horses ! ' 

" * Did too ! You say mueh more, I'll make sixteen on 'em. 
Fore my blessed Master,^ how dese yer old niggers will lie ! Dey 's 
always saggeratiag dtr fiimilies. Makes de very bar rise on my 
head, to bear dese yer old niggers talk ; dey lie so ! ' said Old 
Hundred. 

" ' Yon tink folks dat take to lying is using up your bunness, 
don't ye ? ' said 31ff. 'But I tell you, any one dat says a word 
agin the Peytons, got me to set in with ! ' 

'"Laws, dem chil'en an't Peytons!' said Old Hundred; 
'dey's Crippses; and I like to know who ever beam of de 
Crippses t Go way ! don't tell me nothing about dem Crippses ! 
Bey's poor white folks I A body may see dat sticking out all 
over em.' 

" ' You shut up ! ' said Tiff. ' I don't b'lieve you was bom 
on de Gk>rdon place, 'cause you an't got no manners. I 'spects 
you some old second-hand nigger. Colonel Gordon must a took 
for debt, some time, from some of dese yer mean Tennessee 
families, dat don know how to keep der money when dey gets 
it. Dese niggers is allers de meanest kind. Cause all de real 
Gordon niggers is ladies and genlemen — every one of *em,' said 
old Tiff, like a true orator, bent on carrying his audience along 
with him. 

"A general shout chorused this compliment ; and Ti£^ 
under cover of the applause, shook up his reins, and rode off in 
triumph." 

On his way to the camp-meeting all sorts of acci- 
dents befedl him ; but Tiff is unconquerable. His 
conveyance, a vehicle of his own construction, breaks 
down ; but Tiff exclaims, " Broke in a strordinary good 
place dis er time. I ken hammer it up in a minute."* 
As he is starting, his bag of corn bursts, and as *^ dat 
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ar de last bag we's got," the " curosity " of the thing 
nearly kiUs'him with laughter. 
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* Why, what are yon going to do !' said Fanny. 

' Oh, bless you, Miss Fanny,' said Tiff, *Tb bound to do aomei 
thing, anyhow. 'Clare for it, now, if I han't got a box !' And 
Tiff^^soon returned with the article in question, which proved too 
large for the waggon. The com, however, was emptied into it 
pro tern,, and Tiff, producing his darning-needle and thimble, sat 
down seriously to the task of stitchiog up the hole. ' Be Lord's 
things an't never in a hurry,' said Tiff. 'Com and tatoes will 
have der time, and why shouldn't 1 1 Dar,' he said, after having 
mended the bag, and replaced the com, ' dat ar's better now nor 
'twas before.' " 

' The whole scene in which Tiff tends his dying 
mistress is full of pathos, and is the finest, to our taste^ 
in the book. When, subsequently, Cripps, to Tiff's 
consternation, brings home a new wife, who drinks 
herself as drunk as her lord and master, and abuses 
"Miss Fanny," the eldest of Tiff's "chil'en," Tiff 
decamps with the latter and her brother, and sustains 
and comforts them in the swamp. Eventually they 
all reach free and peaceful pastures with the other 
negroes, though Tiff is still tix)ubled by his theological 
anxieties for his proteges. So long as Kina is alive, he 
confides his difficulties to her, as on this occasion of 
the camp-meeting, at which they are both present. 

" ' Tiff, how did you like the sermon ? * said Nina. 

" ' Der's pretty far, Miss Nina. Der's a good deal o' quality 
preaching.* 

" ' What do you mean by quality preaching. Tiff I ' 

" ' Why dat ar kind dat's good for quality — full of long words, 
you know. I 'spects it's very good ; but poor niggers like me 
can't see his way through it. You see, Miss Nina^ what I's 
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slnddin* on lately is, how to get dese yer chU'en to Canaan ; 
and I bars fus with one ear, and den with t'oder, but 'pears like 
a*nt clar 'boat it, yet. Dere*s a heap about 'most everything else, 
and it's all very good ; but 'pears like 'ant clar arter all about 
dat ar. Dey says, " Come to Christ ;" and I says, ** Whar is he, 
any how I " Bress you, I want to come ! Dey talks *hovLt going 
in de gate, and knocking at de do', and 'bout marching on de 
road, and 'bout fighting and being soldiers of de cross ; and de 
Lord knows, now, I'd be glad to get de chiren through any gate; 
and I could take 'em on my back and travel all day, if dere was 
any road ; and if dere was a do', bress me if dey wouldn't hear 
old mS a rapping ! I 'spects de Lord would have fur to open 
,it — would 80. But, arter all, when de preaching is done, dere 
don't 'pear to be nothing to it. Dere an't no gate, dere an't no 
do', nor no way; and dere an't no fighting, 'cept when Ben 
Dakin and Jim Stokes get jawing about der dogs ; and every- 
body oomes back eating der dinner quite comf 'table, and 'pears 
like dere want no such thing dey's been preaching 'bout. Dat 
ar troubles me — does so — 'cause I wants fur to get dese yer 
chil'en in de kingdom, some way or other. I didn't know but 
some of de quality would know more 'bout it.' 
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By the time his children are left a fortune, towards 
the close of the book, Tiff has nearly learnt to read his 
Bible, in order to teach them the turnings to this 
elusive Canaan. He can't say that he's learnt to read 
completely, " cans I'se 'mazing slow at dat ar ; but 
<len I'se larn'd all de best words — like Christ, and 
Lord, and God, and dem ar ; and when dey's pretty 
thick, I makes out quite comfortable." Tiff, with his 
gold-mounted spectacles, pursuing his own improve- 
ment, and held in honour and esteem by means of his 
*' chil'en," is a worthy and appropriate termination of 
the volume. 

On the whole, however, it is not to be expected 
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that " Dred ** will be received with the astonishment 
and admiration which welcomed the appearance of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin ; " but we are not the less per- 
suaded that, as a second book on the same subject, 
appropriating the same materials, and applying them 
to the same purpose, it is not one whit less striking 
and remarkable. It is a rare exploit to put two arrows 
in succession into the centre of the target, to raise two 
similar nuggets out of the same mine, or to make any 
two ventures with a similar result. If Mrs. Stowe 
has approximated to this, it is quite as remarkable 
that she has done so by the exhibition of precisely the 
same powers and the same incongruous fimlts of com- 
position. In many of her passages she displays the 
same mastery of the English language — the same 
massive thought and muscular energy— the same sus- 
tained ease of dialogue and description, side by side 
with the vulgarity, the profanity, and the inconsisten- 
cies which were sufficiently apparent in her earlier 
composition. Nina, who is meant to pass for an 
American lady, is at times intolerable ; and her treat- 
ment of the unfortunate Carson is in jarring con- 
tradiction to her imputed "Arab's idea of the privileges 
of a guest." The fastidious Clayton's approval of 
camp-meetings is equally incongruous ; and the pious 
Milly is not far short of profanity when she informs 
Harry that she works for the Lord Jesus, and that 
" He is good pay, and no mistake." As in " Uncle 
Tom," there is a redundancy of texts and hymns ; and 
religious motives are represented with an almost 
ofifensive demonstrativeness. There is the same dis- 
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tinctness of diaract^ aad the same dilatoriness of 
action ; while the plot, if plot it may be termed, has 
the same ample and well-studied background of natural 
scenery. Mrs. Stowe is pre-eminently herself in the 
pinewoodsy amid their stillness, or their breezes, or their 
oozing waters, when the blue American atmosphere 
defines them with crystalline clearness, or their 
shadowy aisles are pierced by the rays of the evening 
star. 

And Mrs. Stowe is still open to the graver criticism 
which demurs to the amknua with which she prosecutes 
her purpose. She still i^peals to our antipathies quite 
as much, if not more, than to our rightful sympathies 
with suffering and sorrow. The office of l^emesis ia 
promoted by her with a feminine vindictiveness which 
neither excuses nor qualifies ; so long as she is armed 
with her case in point, she takes no thought if the 
preponderance is against her ; she overlooks the 
average, and is indifferent to the balance. It has been 
said before that the production of a counterpart for 
every story does not acquit Mrs. Stowe of very gross 
misrepresentation ; and even then, if we follow her to 
her actual authorities, we shall find their scope and 
tenour not unfrequently exaggerated. We observe, 
for example, that on page 506 she presses into her 
service even the accumulative and superfluous expres- 
sions in an indictment. She makes an unfair use of 
the decision in " Souther's case " by omitting in her 
story, that if it is held that a master may chastise 
his slave excessively, he, nevertheless, does so at his 
proper, peril. In illustrating on the same page her 
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narrative of the " death of Hark," she omits to observe 
the improving spirit of the slave enactments, as in- 
dicated by the very Act she is quoting ; and, lastiiy, 
while she admits, in her capacity of essayist, in her 
nineteenth chapter, that the average practice is in- 
dulgent as compared with the professed severity of the 
American slave code,- in her capacity of novelist she 
endeavours to imply the reverse ; for her pictures^ so 
far from representing slavery in her own country as 
*'le88 crtid than in many,** are so saturated with horrors 
heightened by imaginative skill, that they are the text 
on which an accomplished critic has commented, to 
the effect that " Hepublican America has daborated a 
tyranny such as no democracy, no aristocracy, no 
monarchy, no despotism ever perpetrated, or, as far as 
we know, ever imagined.** * 

The question therefore arises, are books of this de- 
scription calculated to promote the cause which their 
authors have at heart? Do we require these over- 
drawn pictures to prove to our satisfaction that slavery 
is a moral and political evil — an evil whi<^h, perhaps, 
of all others, entails the heaviest penalty on any com- 
munity in which it extensively prevails ? There can 
be no controversy on this head, for slavery involves, as 
its essential incident, independently of its original 
wrong, the most grievous injustice that mankhid can 
inflict or suffer. To the first injustice must be added 



* Article reprinted from the 206th number of the Edinburgh 
Review, together with a reprint of Mr. Sumner's speech, and a 
notice of the events which followed. 
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heavier injustice; and the original wrong must he 
guaranteed hy greater wrongs. A slave maj he created 
hy a single act of violence ; hut to retain him as a slave 
he must he deprived of his natural rights, and even of 
his moral faculties. He must he made to surrender his 
natural status, with his perfectihle qualities, for a state 
below the level of humanity, and which shall really 
make him the chattel which he is regarded by his 
master. 

It is therefore that the statements of Mrs. Stowe, 
or such illustrations of them as the judgment of Chief 
Justice Buffin, with its inexorable logic, are no revela- 
tions. Slavery will entail its consequences ; and of the 
rights which legislation guarantees to freemen, the 
major part must he interdicted to slaves. We may 
shudder at the shocking inferences as we deduce them 
seriatim; but one after another they follow unfalter- 
ingly. A slave with political rights it is impossible to 
conceive ; for how could a slave participate in govern- 
ment ? He can have no such privileges as are not even 
possessed by every freeman, and no voice in making the 
laws which are framed to enslave him. Almost as 
rigorously, in virtue of his slavery, must a slave be 
deprived of almost every civil right. Can he be allowed 
to marry without the permission of his master 1 or can 
]ie form ties which his master's caprice may break 1 
Cfin lie have offspring with any more paternal right to 
thern than the oxen or fowl of the farmyard ? Can he 
possess anything by a proprietary right when he him- 
self is the property of another 1 Is it logical to allow 
him to sell or buy, to bind himself or others by his 

Q 
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contracts, when he himself, with all he possesses, may 
be simply the subject of contracts] For the slave 
there is neither country, nor society, nor £Etmily ; but 
he is a chattel with some few human capacities, in 
which his possessor finds excuses for his further 
degradation. 

The further wrong is this — ^when the slave is di- 
vested of all political and civil rights, there remain 
human capacities which, effectually to retain him as a 
tlave, it is necessary to destroy or repress. The slave 
nas a perfectible nature, therefore it is dangerous to 
instruct him ; therefore instruction is forbidden, and 
the benevolence that would instruct is restrained by 
severe penalties. The slave has a natural dignity 
which disdains servitude, and a natural love of liberty 
which struggles against constraint. To prevent his 
escape, or to recapture him, the entire force of the 
State is enlisted. To check his revolt, or to punish 
his disobedience, the equitable foundation of human 
relations is subverted. If he slays or wounds his 
master, a severer penalty is exacted from him than 
from the master who inflicts simOar violence upon his 
slave. He is less culpable because he is less enlightened 
and less responsible ; but by a controlling necesdty he 
must be punished more severely. The scale of his 
punishment will be heavier, and not only the scale, but 
the very nature of his punishment will be different. 
Fines and imprisonment, the secondary and milder 
forms of punishment, are inapplicable. He has no 
property to be affected by the one, and if you confine 
him in prison you are only punishing his master in his 
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perB(»L To take away bis life is against his master's 
interest, bat where the master governs be will himself 
provide for this necessity by requiring the State to 
award him compensation. The secondary punishments 
for the slave must consist of corporeal inflictions — ^the 
whip, the pillory, and the branding-iron, and such 
mutilations as leave him still the capacity to labour. 
Such punishmignts, though more cruel than those 
awarded to the freeman, must also be adjudged with- 
out equal securities. A slave cannot be tried by his 
peers, for slaves are disqualified from judging, between 
a slave and his master. If accused by a freeman, his 
guilt rather than his innocence will be presumed by 
the law ; and thus tribunals will oppress him till, in 
the consciousness that they cannot do him justice, the 
Legislature will leave him in most cases to the dis- 
cretion of his owner. Moral equity is thus outraged ; 
and the slave is thus bereaved inevitably and inexor- 
ably of almost every right but the liberty of worship, 
which may teach him resignation. 

Thus slavery does tend — for it must necessarily 
tend — to the obliteration of the image of God in the 
wretched negro, independently of the evils it also 
inflicts on the slaveholder ; but to satisfy us of the 
enormous consequences it involves, there is no occa- 
sion for the creations of fiction, for they are implied in 
its very existence. Mrs. Stowe, therefore, is only 
entitled to emphasize her statements and to expect a 
more than ordinary attention when she exhibits the 
peculiar misery which is resulting in the United 
States from the transfer of their slave population from 

Q 2 
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one State to aDotber. This is the feature, amounting 
to a slave trade of a new and bonible description, 
which is so exceptional, and which it is requisite that 
she or some one should exhibit clearly. Of those 
States where slavery was abolished, many of the n^^roes 
were transferred to those in which it still exists. Of 
those in which it exists, the Northern are gradually 
disencumbering themselves of their slave population, 
which is thus in transit to the South. The productions 
of the South make the largest demand for slave labour, 
and slaves are more profitably employed there where 
it is impossible, from the climate, that freemen should 
compete with them. But the slaves may be more 
cheaply raised and propagated, it is said, in the one 
set of States, while they are more profitably worked 
or used up in the other. Hence the liability to 
transfer from the slave-breeding to the slave-con- 
suming States, or the export of human merchandise 
from the market in which it is cheap to that in which 
it is dear. Hence the severance of families, the dis- 
ruption of ties, and the laceration of those affections 
of which even the slave cannot entirely be divested. 
Hence the most characteristic of those harrowing pic- 
tures which Mrs. Stowe has presented, and, concur- 
rently with these, the increasing difficulty, for which 
she makes so little allowance, of cancelling the state of 
things which inovlves these abominations. 

It would bo but right on the part of Mrs. Stowe 
and her coadjutors if their condemnation of slavery, 
in which all right-minded persons must concur, was 
combined with some admission of the impediments 
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to its abolition from the very circumstances on which 
they dilate. In the most Sonthern States of the 
Union, from the causes we have mentioned, the jjro- 
portion of the slave to the free population has in- 
creased and is increasing. The Northern have poured 
their negroes upon the Middle States, and the Middle 
States are now accumulating theirs upon the South. 
But in what position would be the South if abolition 
by the joint action of the American Union were im- 
posed or contemplated? England could emancipate 
its slaves, for its slaves were at a distance ; but some 
millions of slaves are here mixed up face to face with 
the race which has so long and bitterly oppressed them. 
Those slaves are negroes ; and it seems a law of nature 
that the white man should recoil from a mixture of 
negro blood. At all events, the Anglo-Saxon race is 
that which of all races has shown the least disposition 
to amalgamate. The prejudices of the North upon 
this subject are as strong as those of the South ; and 
it may fairly be asked, what does the North expect if 
it once succeeds in its desire of enfranchisement 1 If 
the South will not enfianchise and blend, its white 
and black population must face each other in an 
equality of alienation, distrust, and hostility. Collision, 
— and what a collision — must ensue. What would be 
the nature of a servile war, where the slaves had 
obtained the self-reliance, the power of combination, 
and the resources of freemen 1 

We must not, in indignation at slavery and its evils, 
shut our eyes to the fact that this is probably the most 
momentous problem which was ever proposed for solu- 
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The rescue of the manuscript from the pat of butter 
in the " Sentimental Journey," from the gun-wadding 
of the ''Man of Feeling," and a hundred similar fictions 
of authorship, haye been paralleled, as we are asked to 
believe, by the actual incidents to which we owe this 
yolume of letters by Boswell. According to the story 
related in the preface, a few years ago a clergyman 
whose name is not given, having occasion to buy some 
small articles at the shop of Madame Noel, at Boulogne, 
observed that the paper in which they were wn^pped 
was the fragment of an English letter. Upon inspec- 
tion, a date and some names were discovered ; and 
further investigation elicited that the piece of paper in 
question was part of a correspondence carried on nearly 
a century before between the biographerof Dr. Johnson 
and his early fnend, the Ke v. William Johnson Temple. 
A still further inquiry ascertained that this piece of 
paper had been taken from a lairge parcel recently 
purchased from a hawker who was in the habit of pass- 
ing through Boulogne once or twice a year for the 



"^ ''Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Ber. W. J. 
Temple." Now first published from the original MSS., Ac. 
Bentley, 1857. [Eeviewed in The Time* of Janaary 8rd and 
Bth, 1857.] 
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parpose of sapplying tlie dififerent shops with paper ; 
bat bejond this no information coold be obtained. 
The whole contents of the parcel were immediately 
secured, and it was found that the majority of the 
letters bore the London and Devon postmarks, and 
were franked by contemporary and well-known sig- 
natures. Besides those of Boswell, there were seTeral 
other letters from persons of his ''.ime, together with a 
few unfinished sermons and essays by Temple himself 
At the death of the nameless porchaser of these letten^ 
they passed into the hands of his nephew, who is name- 
less also, and from whom the present nameless editor 
sabsequently obtained them. It does not appear that 
any one of known authority and experience in sach 
documents has had an opportunity of examining them, 
and of deposing to their genuineness ; but they are pat 
before the public with this cursory intimation, which 
has all the characteristics of a pure &brication, and the 
public is expected to receive them without hesitation, 
on account of the internal proofls of their authenticity. 
Thus far, however, — so inconsequent is the upshot of an 
incredible story, — not a doubt has been raised, not a 
suspicion has been hinted ; for these proofs are so cal- 
culated to convince everybody, that could we conceive 
the letters to have been forged, the forgery would ex- 
ceed in skill anything on record. After perusing them 
ourselves, wo are certainly not prepared to utter an 
exception to the general verdict, for, though we demur 
to the vagueness of their history, we are ready to 
receive them as genuine, on the ground that the con- 
trary hypothesis is simply incredible. Boswell is 
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apparently to be identified in eveiy line. His friendly, 
fussy, oblig'.ng, and susceptible nature is exhibited side 
by side with his vanity and self-complacency in all that 
familiar excess of candour which lays open his equivocal 
motives, his waverings, and humiliations. Time, place, 
and circumstance indifferently concur to satisfy us 
further that Boswell is before us ; and even the details 
we shall extract from these letters may suffice to 
impart our convictions to the most cautious and the 
most inci*edulous of our readers. 

The letters extend over a space of nearly forty years, 
from 1758 to 1795, the sum of Boswell's existence after 
emerging from the state of boyhood. The earliest are 
written when he is but eighteen, and the latest when, 
at the age of fifty-five, he lies unconscious of his danger, 
on the bed of death. As we unravel their wai'p and 
woof, we find that Boswell had his share of unhappiness, 
and that his self-complacency was more than compen- 
sated by the penalties he paid for his imprudences. As 
he himself said in his " Tour to the Hebrides," " he 
had all Dr. Johnson's principles, loith some degree of 
relaxation/^ and the relaxation, in addition to his. 
unique vanity and love of notoriety, unhappily in- 
cluded three passions which are the chief elements of 
mortal peril. Boswell was slightly fond of play, he 
was excessively and foolishly fond of women, and he 
was hopelessly fond of his supreme enemy, the bottle. 
The distinct mention of these several failings, associated 
with his otherwise amiable disposition, will enable us 
to take these letters as they come, and to illustrate at 
random either of his characteristics. 
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at a very respectful distance. He let himsdf doton, to 
his remorse, before Temple's younger brother Bob, 
meaning, as we infer, that they got drunk together, 
and that Boswell himself was the drunker of the two. 
But '4n the mean time,'' he says, pulling himself up 
again, ^' let me endeavour to acquire steadiness and 
constant propriety of conduct." Shortly after this 
ambiguous spin, the amiable side of the teetotum comes 
distinctly uppermost. He is finding stray guineas 
for Bob, and offering money to Temple Imnself, while 
he takes from his superior moral elevation a patron- 
izing view of the character of his younger friend. " I 
am really very uneasy on your brother's account," he 
says to Temple. " I am afraid his principles of virtue 

are not firmly fixed Do what you can to 

establish him in solid notions of religion and morality. 
My dear friend, I wish these bints may be of use ; you 
know they come from a sincere friend when they come 
from James Boswell." 

Boswell is next seen prfeparing for his departure to 
Utrecht, as the commencement of his foreign tour, and 
Dr. Johnson, as he has mentioned in the Biography, is 
now described, in one of his letters to Temple (3rd of 
August, 1763), as coming to Harwich to see him off. From 
this date there are no more letters to Temple till 1766, 
including the interval during which Boswell remained 
abroad. Under 1764, however, we have letters to Mr. 
Mitchell, which disclose Boswell's life-long difficulties 
with his father, the Lord of Auchinleck. Boswell en- 
deavoured to propitiate the old gentleman by control- 
ling his foibles, and to solace himself by sacrificing as few 
of them as possible. " I may enQd^wrcrat\5i^niaiK&\sr 
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liappy, and at the same time not be too hard npon 
myself (he says). . . . One thing I am sure of, and 
by the undisguised honour of a man of probity I swear 
shall chiefly influence me — a regard to the happiness 
of him to whom I owe so much. JSdieve me, I have op 
fiottZ." He is solicitous that Mitchell, who was our 
Envoy at the Court of Prussia, should do something 
for one of his friends, and " if you can aid me, you 
will most truly oblige a worthy fellow, /or STich I am^^ 
Boswell speaks with as little reticence as Jean Jacques 
Kousseau, and as for the most part he thinks com- 
placently of himself and his exploits, his thinkings 
aloud are as droll as they can be. Twenty years after 
he had written to Johnson describing the course of 
his tour, he characterized his own letter as '^ fiill of 
generous enthusiasm." He was given thus to attitudi- 
nize and practise at an imaginary mirror, with a 
consciousness of his perfections ; and yet (so far do 
we consider Mr. Carlyle to be right in attributing to 
him a genuine love of excellence in others) we And 
him easily diverted to the exclusive contemplation of 
such excellence, and sometimes so absorbed that he 
loses sight of himself entirely. With Paoli, on whom 
he quartered himself, as with the doctor, his " timidity 
soon wore off; I no longer thought of myself ; " never- 
theless, as we know from his " Corsican Tour," either 
his Corsican dress, the deference of the peasantry, even 
his chocolate on a silver salver, or any incident, how- 
ever slight, sufficed to recall him as easily to that 
pleasing subject of contemplation, the noble sentiments 
and tlie graces of that *' worthy fellow*' James BoswelL 
* '• 'iidicroTisly pioue, aiao, to -^olvLateer his sage 
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counsels to others. In 1767, when we find him at 
Edinburgh^ he is proffeiing to his friend Temple, who 
has now become a clergyman, canonical advice in the 
style of an archbishop. " My friend, it is your office 
to labour cheerfully in the vineyard, and, if possible, 
to leave not a tare in Mamhead." .... "In a 
word, my dear Temple, be a good clergyman, and you 
will be happy both here and hereafter." Yet, in im- 
peachment of his title to utter these injunctions, in 
the same letter he entertains his correspondent with 
an account of a " dear infidel," " my amiable mistress," 
who "is na longer bound to him who was her husband." 
The latter, we presume, is one of the tares of the vine- 
yard ; for " he has used her shockingly ill — ^he has 
deserted her — he lives with another," and therefore 
" is she not free," and, as the context implies, the fair 
prize of the worthy Boswell himself 1 His letter, which 
runs on from day to day like a journal, mentions his 
difficulties respecting this lady on the score of expense 
and a slightly uneasy conscience. " Furnishing a house 
and maintaining her with a maid will cost me a great 
deal of money, and it is too like marriage, or too much 
a settled plan of licentiousness ; but what can I do 1 
I have already taken the house, and the lady has 
agreed to go in at Whitsuntide ; I cannot in honour 
go back." .He is conscious that " this is a curious 
epistle to a clergyman ; " but, nevertheless, among 
further talk about Paoli, David Hume, and Rousseau, 
he proceeds with the details of his little difficulty as 
follows ; — 

''What is to be thought of this life, my friend? Hear the 
Btory of my last three days. After tormenting myself with 
reflecting on my charmer^s former lo'vea, tkxA xni\cwyda!C\\v'^ ^-vs^ 
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parting with her, I went to her. I conld not conceal mjF being 
distressed. I told her I was very anhappy, but I would not tell 
her why. She took this very seriously, and was so much affected 
that she went next morning and gave up her house. I went in 
the afternoon and secured the house, and then drank tea with her. 
She was much agitated ; she said she was determined to go and 
board herself in the north of England, and that I used her veiy 
ill. I expostulated with her ; I was sometimes resolved to let 
her go, and sometimes my heart was like to burst within me. 
I held her dear hand ; her eyes were full of passion ; I took her 
in my arms ; I told her what made me miserable ; she was 
pleased to find it was nothing worse. She had imagined that I 
was suspicious of her fidelity, and she thought that very un- 
generous in reconsidering her behaviour. She said I should not 
mind her faults before I knew her, since her conduct was now 
most circumspect. We renewed our fondness. She owned she 
loved me more tiian she had ever done her husbiuid. All was 
agsuin well. She said she did not reproach me with my former 
follies, and we should be on an equal footing. My miod all at 
once felt a spring ; I embraced her with transport." [The letter 
then proceeds to say that the same evening he supped with some 
friends, became intoxicated, and committed gross follies, which 
the next day he went and confessed to his charmer in terms 
which he thinks eloquent.] 

*' How like you the eloquence of a young barrister ? It was 
truly the eloquence of love. She bid me rise ; die took me by 
the hand ; she said she forgave me ; she kissed me ; she gently 
upbraided me for entertaining any unfavourable idea of her ; she 
bid me take great care of myself, and in time coming never 
drink upon any account. Own to me, Temple, that this was 
noble ; and all the time her beauty enchanted me more than 
ever : may I not then he Jiera f " 

Within a month of the above lie is naturally enough 
writing to Temple again, "What a snare have I 
escaped ! Do you remember Ulysses and Circe 1 " 
Boswell being, in his own contemplation, the repre- 
sentative of the sagacious Ithaean. 

** *Suh doming meretnoe vbdsaet tur^is et exeonk' 
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" My life is one of the most romantic that I believe 
either you or I really know of, cmd yet I am a very 
sensihley good sort of man,^* He is, however, eman- 
cipated from his charmer by this time, though he pro- 
tests that Temple uses her cruelly in calling her " the 
unnatural mother of three children." He confesses 
that she ought, for the sake of her children, " to con- 
form to the strict ideas of the world." But then " how 
strangely do we colour our own vices ! " I, James 
Bos well, even "I startle when you talk of keeping 
another man's wife, yet that was literally my scheme." 
However, I am^ow escaped from Circe, and " what 
say you to my marrying ?" Whereupon he describes 
a young lady in the neighbourhood of Auchinleck, 
who has £200 or £300 a year, piety, and fair features, 
and who is very well regarded by his father and family. 
At the close of this testimony to his rapid vacillations, 
he mentions, by the way, his brother David with the 
benevolence of a stable and superior being. " I enclose 
you a letter from him ; — ^you will see the yowng man 
as he is in it. He has a portion of that sensibility 
which rendered you and me unhappy every moment 
till time and experience taught us common sense and 
moderate desires." 

After a letter in which, having introduced himself 
to Lord Chatham as the friend of Paoli, he coolly asks 
Jupiter Tonans for the honour of a letter " now and 
then," we find him again referring to the lady in his 
neighbourhood as " the finest woman I have ever seen.** 
She had paid a visit to Auchinleck, had stayed there 
four days, *• and in our romantic groves I adored her 
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like a divinity.'' Her picture would be an ornament 
to the gallery at Auchinleck, and ^' her children would 
be all Boswells and Temples, and as fine women as 
these are excellent men." Notwithstanding these anti- 
cipations, we hear a little further on of a certain 
" Italian angel," who has at least the merit of being 
" constant." " I had a letter from her," he says, " a 
few days ago, which made me cry." But Bozzy is now 
all for ''real life and solid happiness," and anxious for an 
engagement to fix his mind in women, as the law has 
secured him professionally. In respect of law, about this 
date he was endeavouring to tack himself on to the 
famous " Douglas cause," out of which, as the readers of 
the " Life of Johnson" will remember, he contrived to 
extract his usual share of personal humiliation by his 
pushing attempts to gain notice at any sacrifice. To 
some information on this subject, conveyed to Temple, 
succeeds another letter, in which his correspondent is 
informed that his present frame of mind is so far fixed 
and satisfactory as regards the lady, that, like Lord 
Mountcoffeehouse, he became "quite intoxicated on 
Tuesday last drinking Miss Blair's health (for that is 
the name of my angelic princess)." But he adds, " I 
am abashed, and determined to keep the strictest watch 
over my passions," and he then proposes to Temple a 
sort of embassy in his behalf, of which the detailed 
instructions follow in another letter. Temple is to 
visit the lady and to speak in Boswell's praise, also to 
make a report to that ardent suitor of his princess's 
merits, " to be a man of as much ease as possible," 
yet "to take notes," as, "perhaps, you now ^:x me 
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for life." Some of the instructions extend to this 
length : — 

** Praise me for my good qualities,— ^otf know them ; but talk 
also how odd, how inconstant, how impetuous, how much ac- 
customed to women of intrigue. Ask gravely, pray don't you 
imagine there is something of madness in that fiimily ? Talk of 
my various travels, — German princes, — ^Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Talk of my father ; my strong desire to have my own house. 
Observe her well. See how amiable ! Judge if she would be 
happy with your friend. Think of me as the great man at Adam- 
town, — quite classical, too 1 Study the mother. Bemember 
well what passes. Stay tea." 

In the next letter we hear of a rival, the discovery 
of whom in the person of a certain nabob, has cooled 
Boswell's s,rdour, although in his inamorata he still 
declares that " every flower is united." Shortly after- 
wards he explains to Temple his difficulties with his 
father, in a passage which is too characteristic to be 
missed: — 

''How unaccountable is it that my father and I should be so 
ill together ! He is a man of sense and a man of worth ; but from 
some unhappy turn in his disposition he is much dissatisfied with 
a son whom you know. 

''I write to him with warmth, with an honett pncte, wishing 
that he would think of me as I am ; but my letters shock him, 
and every expression in them is interpreted unfavourably. To 
give you an instance, I send you a letter I had from him a few 
days ago. How galling is it to the friend of Paoli to be treated 
so ! I have answered him in my own style : I will be myself. 
I have said, ' Why think so strangely of my expression of being 
Piimus Mantuoi ? Suppose I were married to Miss Blair, would 
I not be Pnmus Mantim at Adamtown % And why not ? Would 
you not be pleased to see your son happy in independence, 
cultivating Lis little farm and ornamenting bis nuptial villa, and 
filling himself one day, as well as possible, the place of a much 
greater man ? ' 
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'^ Temple, would you not like such a ton t Would you not fed a 
glow of parental Joy ? I know you would ; and yet my worihy 
father writes to me in the manner you see, with that Scots 
strength of sarcasm which is peculiar to a North Briton. But 
he is offended with that fire which you and I cherish as the 
essence of our souls ; and how can I make him happy. Am I 
l)0und to do so at the expense, not of tiiis or the other agreeaible 
wish, but at the expense of myself ? The time was when such a 
letter from my father as the one I enclose would have depressed ; 
but I am now firm, and, as my revered friend, Mr.SamueltTohn- 
son, used to say, I feel the privileges of an independent human 
being ; however, it is hard that I cannot have the pious satisfac- 
tion of being well with my father." 

At tlie same time he is not getting on satisfactorilj 
-with Ids princess, to whom he writes three letters 
without receiving an answer. For ten d&js, he de- 
Glares, he was in a fever j but at last he broke the 
enchantment, smd he then wrote his fair one " a strange 
Sultanish letter," and did not go to see her for three 
weeks. After that he obtained an interview, but the 
lady justified herself, and Boswell did not succeed in 
making up their quarrel. He despatches her there- 
upon another letter, of which he sends Temple a copy, 
observing, "Could the proud Boswell say more than 
you wiU see there ?'* In the evening he got her 
answer, the substance of which is that, " Temple, she 
is cunning, and sees my weakness." From this 
moment he resolves to think no more of her. " After 
this I shall be upon my guard against ever indulging 
the least fondness for a Scots lass. I am a soul of a 
more southern frame. I may, perhaps, be fortunate 
enough to find an Englishwoman who will be sensible 
of my merit, and will study to please my singular 
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humour." The following day he has read the prin- 
cess's letter again, and the whole aspect of her con- 
duct is changed. " I love her," he says, " Temple, with 
my whole heart. I am entirely in her power.'* He 
accompanies her to a performance of " Othello," in Edin- 
burgh, and squeezes her waist at the moment when 
" the jealous Moor described his very soul." Still the 
princess is distant, and when he makes his proposal^ 
the dialogue which ensues, and which is detailed to 
Temple in the style of Boswell's " Johnson", amounts 
only to this, " that she liked his estate better than she 
liked himself." After that he relaxes his ardour in the 
chase, as the "proud Boswell" well might. At the 
same time he, perhaps, gives us a clue to the cause of 
the princess's disinclination to accept him, in the con- 
fession to Temple that " amid all this love I have been 
as wild as ever. . . . Trust me in time coming; I give 
you my word of honour, Temple, I have nothing else 
to save me." Some time before this, as we infer, he 
had made " a vow beneath the solemn yew" at Mam- 
head that he would reform his looser courses. But 
this vow had apparently been broken, and he was still 
fixing some prospective period for his perfection. He 
had recently resolved that it should be as soon as his 
account of Corsica was published. " I shall then have 
a character which I must support, &c. . . . One great 
fault of mine is talking at random ; I will guard 
against it." But his contemporaiies and posterity had 
little to fear on this score. It was not fated that he 
should keep so desperate a resolve, which would have 
deprived them of other and excelleni entertainment. 

K 2 
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A considerable gap occurs in these letters after 
Bosw ell's direct and decided rejection bjliis *^ Princess.'* 
In 1768, the ** Corsican Tour," from which he was to 
date his reformation, was given to the world. In the 
following year General Paoli arrived in London, and 
Boswell was occupied promenading in his train and 
sunning himself in the splendour of the (General's 
reflected light. Even the journal of Dr. Johnson's 
conversations languished during these obsequious and 
complacent exhibitions of Boswell's weakness ; and 
the editor of these letters very fairly infers that his 
correspondent Temple may have been neglected from 
the same cause. An account of the Jubilee at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in the London Magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1769, states that "one of the most remarkable 
masks upon the occasion was James Boswell, Esq., in 
the dress of an armed Corsican chief" From the pro- 
minence of his figure and the minute description of 
his accoutrements, and especially from the admiring 
strain in which his bearing is described and his poetiy 
quoted, it may be inferred that the account was 
written by the armed Corsican himself. His ridiculous 
deportment on this occasion is, however, too familiar 
to be given here, and we pass on to an event of his 
life almost contemporaneous with his Corsican follies, 
an event which is fairly expected to teach a man 
prudence — that is to say, in the same year, in his 
butterfly season, the susceptible Boswell was actually 
captured and married. 

The preliminaries of this compromising and con- 
clusive step had been Just as devious and characteristic 
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as usual; and had shown his excitable and fickle dis- 
position. On the 8th of February, 1768, he isr writing 
to Temple — " All is over between Miss Blair and me." 
He has come to an understanding with his rival, the 
nabob, and has tried the young lady again since his 
former rebuff; but she has told him he has no chance, 
so " the proud Boswell " again for a time concludes he 
has " had enough." On visiting her he had exclaimed, 
" Upon my soul a fine woman," but now again she is 
merely "a good Scots lass," and he can make "a 
Crambo song" on losing her. His mind is now "twice 
as enlarged as it has been for some months. You 
cannot say how fine a woman I may marry ; perho/pa 
a Hovxvrd^ or some other of the noblest in the kingdom" 
In the following month we hear of " a charming 
Dutchwoman " of Utrecht, with whom he has renewed 
his correspondence, "and upon my soul, Temple, I 
must have her." But he finds that "the fair and lively 
Zelide (such was either her name or his designation 
for her) has no chance for the vote of the Hector of 
Mamhead." His &ther, also, is opposed to the match ; 
so that he has already a fair excuse for regarding the 
counter-attractions of a certain " fine, healthy, young, 
amiable Miss Dick." It is true Zelide, who has some 
little failings to which his friends objected, may alter 
for the better, as he himself had promised to alter when 
the Corsican volume was published. But he destroys 
the effect of this consolatory anticipation by admitting 
to Temple, that since his last coming to town, notwith- 
standing his vows, he has been as wild as ever. Ten 
days later he is again writing to Temple, "Your moml 
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lecture came to me yesterday in very good time, while 
I lay suffering severely for immorality. If there is 
any ^rmnees at all in me, be assured that I shall never 
again behave in a manner so unworthy the friend of 
Paoli. My warm imagination looks forward with 
great complacency on tUe sobriety, the healthfulness, 
and the worth of my future life.*' Thus &r he has not 
given up Zelide, for he proposes to go over to Holland 
and see her, and encloses her letters to Temple, that he 
may regard her more fsivourably. Little more than a 
fortnight later, '' Is she not a termagant, or, at least,- 
will she not be one by the time she is forty ? and she 
is near thirty now. Indeed, Temple, thou reasonest 
well. ... I was eager for the Guards, I was eager 
for Mademoiselle, but you have happily restrained me 
from both." 

In the same letter we have indications of the social 
engagements with which he diversified his matrimonial 
speculations : — 

'* / am really the great man now. I have had DaTid Home in 
the forenoon and Mr. Johnson in the afternoon of the same day 
visiting me. Sir John Pringle, Dr. Franklin, and Bom© more 
company, dined with me to-day ; and Mr. Johnson and Greneral 
Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Garrick alone another, and David 
Eame and some literati another, dine with me next week. I 
give admirahle dinners and good claret ; and the moment I go 
abroad again, which will be in a day or two, I set up my chariot. 
This is enjoying the fruit of my labours and appearing like the 
friend of Paoli." 

At the same time he is getting up a subscription for 
the Corsicans, and sending them arms and ammunition^ 
and generously ofiSering money to Temple, who has bad 
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considerable losses by the bankruptcy of a friend. In 
the letter in which he thus evinces his generosity, of 
the 24:th of August^ 1768, we £nd that his matrimonial 
project has taken the following new turn : — 

"I am exceedingly lucky in having escaped the insensible 
Miss B. and the furious Zelide, for I have now seen the finest 
creature that ever was formed, la heUe Irlandaise. Figure to 
yourself. Temple, a young lady just sixteen, formed like a 
Grecian nymph, with the sweetest countenance, fall of sensibility, 
accomplished, with a Dublin education, always half the year in 
the north of Ireland, her father a counsellor-at-law, withan estate 
of £1,000 a year, and above £10,000 in ready money ; her mother 
a sensible, well-bred woman ; she the darling of her parents, and 
no other child but her sister. She is cousin to some cousins of 
mine in this county. I was at their house while she and her 
fEither and mother and aunt were over upon a visit just last week. 
The counsellor is as worthy a gentleman as ever I saw. Touv 
friend was a favourite with all of them. From morning to night 
I admired the charming Mary Anne. Upon my honour, I never 
was so much in love ; I never was before in a situation to which 
there was not some objection ; but * here every flower is united,' 
and not a thorn to be found. But how shall I manage it ? They 
were in a hurry, and are gone home to Ireland. They were sony 
they could not come to see Auchinleck, of which they had heard 
a great deal. Mary Anne wished much to be in the grotto. It 
is a pity they did not come ; this princely seat would have had 
some efifect. I received the kindest Invitation to come and see 
them in Ireland, and I promised to be there in March. In the 
mean time both the father and the aunt write to me. What a 
fortunate fellow am I ! What a variety of adventures in all 
countries ! I was allowed to walk a great deal with Miss — ^ ; 
I repeated my fervent passion to her again and again ; she was 
pleased, and I could swear that her little heart beat. I carved 
the first letter of her name on a tree ; I cut off a lock of her hair, 
moiUpertinax. She promised not to forget me, nor to marry a 
lord before March. Her aunt said to me, ' Mr. Boswell, I tell 
joa Beriously there will be no fear of his succeeding but from your 
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own inconstancy ; stay till March.' All the Scotch cousins, too> 
think I may be the happy man. Ah, my friend, I am now as I 
ought to be ; no reserved, prudent conduct, as with Miss B. 
No ! all youthful, warm, natural ; in short, all genuine love. 
Pray tell me what you think. I have great confidence in your 
judgment. I mean not to ask what you think of my angelic 
girl ; I am fixed beyond a possibility of dovht as to her. Believe 
me, she is like a very part of my soul." 

We then hear of another vow made in St. Paul's 
church, that he would not allow himself to indulge 
in licentious connections of any kind for six months, 
and to this vow he has been hitherto firm, and already 
feels himself " a superior being." " I have given up 

my criminal intercourse with Mrs. ; in short, 

Maria has me without rival." But Maria's empire 
was not particularly secure ; for we learn from a letter 
of the following December that he had been two or 
three times at Adamtown, " and, upon my word, the 
old fiame was kindled." We take scraps of the letter 
here and there, as they indicate the see-saw between 
Kate and Mary Anne. '^ I walked whole hours with 
the Princess (Elate) ; I kneeled j I became truly 
amorous. . . . My relapse into this fever lasted 
some weeks. I wrote her, as usual, the most pas- 
sionate letters. -. . . Not a line would she write. 
Then came a kind letter from my amiable Aunt Boyd 
in Ireland, and all the charms of sweet Mary Anne 
revived. Since that time I have been quite constant 
to her, and as indifferent towards Kate as if I never 
thought of her." Then he questions whether he shall, 
nevertheless, again write to Kate, or whether there is 
more dignity in letting the affair sleep. '< After h^ 
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behaviour, do I, the candid, generous Boswell, owe her 
anything % " Under these circumstances, what should 
he do ? he asks Temple, as a relief to his perplexity — 
what should he say to her % " You see I am still the 
old man ; I have still need of your advice.'* Still the 
old man, in more senses than one, as we learn from his 
postscript ! So far, at least, he is consistent with him- 
self; for he is "just now a good deal in debt;" yet 
this does not prevent his inquiring whether his cor- 
respondent requires any pecuniary assistance. His 
spirits are also very low, for he has again been drink- 
ing, having since his return to Scotland " fallen a great 
deal too much into that habit which still prevails in 
Scotland ; " but on this score he has had a lesson, " and 
from henceforth I shall be a perfect man, at least I 
hope 80.^^ It is fitting that he should express diffidence 
of his perfectibility, for he has already forgotten the 
constancy to Mary Anne of which he boasted in this 
very letter, and goes on to consult Temple about 
another " dear little woman," who has three children 
"and the finest black hair," and whom he is soli- 
citous to keep with him if Temple thinks it right. 
But he can himself answei the question he puts to his 
reverend monitor. " Is it not right I should have a 
favourite to keep me happy? ... I love her so 
much that I am in a kind of fever. This is unworthy 
of PaoWs friend,^* For the rescue of Paoli*s friend a 
way was shortly opened, if he had known how to follow 
it ; for, somehow or other, as we stated above, the waver- 
ing fency was fixed, and we find him married in the 
spring of the following year. The unhappy woman, 
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however, in neither Mary Anne nor the Princess, nor 
Zelide, nor Miss Dick, nor any of the nameless &ir 
ones; but a certain Miss Montgomerie, who, as far as 
we can see, was a worthier partner than the Mend of 
Paoli merited. 

In September, 1770, this lady is prematurely con- 
fined, and her child dies, at which bereavement he 
appears to be sincerely distressed. His feelings to- 
wards her, and the way in which he. treated her, are 
characteristic enough, and are described with his usual 
candour >— 

'' Tou cannot say too much to me of my wife. How dare you 
quote to me sua si hoilti norint / I am fully sensible of my happi- 
ness in being married to so excellent a woman, so sensible a 
mistress of a &mily, so agreeable a companion, so affectionate 
and peculiarly proper helpmate for me. I own I am not so mudi 
on my guard against fits of passion or gloom as I ought to be ; 
but that is really owing to her great goodness. There is some- 
thing childish in it, I confess ; I ought not to indulge in such 
fits ; it is like a child that lets itself fall purposely, to have the 
pleasure of being tenderly raised up again by those who are fond 
of it. I shall endeavour to be better. Upon the whole, I do 
believe I make her very happy. God bless and preserve her," 

At first they appear to have resided in Scotland, and 
we do not for some time learn much of his proceedings, 
either from his correspondence with Temple or from 
the Biography of Johnson. He had deferred, he says 
in 1771, for almost a year and a half to write to the 
latter, yet his " veneration and love for him have never 
in the least abated." In the spring of 1772, however, 
he returns to London and its society for a few months j 
he repeats his visits in the following spring ; and on 
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April 30tb, 1773, at Dr. Johnson's instance, he is pro- 
posed as a candidate for " the Club," and duly elected. 
He has elsewhere recorded the circumstances of his 
introduction, and how on his entrance '^Johnson 
placed himself behind a chair on which he leant as 
on a desk or pulpit, and with humorous formality 
gave me a charge, pointing out the conduct expected 
from me as a good member of this club." In 1775 he 
is a good deal in London, fortunately for the biography, 
but unfortunately for himself, without the desirable 
restraint of Mrs. Boswell's society. Again we hear of 
" too much claret : " — 

*' I have rather had too much dissipation since I came last to 
town. I try to keep a journal, and shall show you that I have 
done tolerably ; but it is hardly credible what ground I go over, 
and what a variety of men and manners I contemplate in a day ; 
and all the time I myself am pars magna, for my exuberant 
spirits will not let me listen enough." 

He listens, nevertheless, to remarkable purpose, though 
even in his association with Johnson there is an alloy 
of discomfort, of which the source is his own restless 
morbid vanity. The doctor is averse to his publishing 
a supplement to his " Tour to the Hebrides." " Be- 
tween ourselves," says Boswell, "he is not apt to 
encourage one to share reputation with himself." Yet 
we hear at this time of delightful days, of days of 
excitement, of a host of celebrities, and of a "tourbillon 
of conversations;" and Boswell may now be considered 
to be in his zenith. Again, the susceptible side of his 
weakness comes uppermost, and is exhibited without 
reticence. A tetedt-tete with "my charming Mrs. 
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Stoaii is pnrelj 'philosophical' upon honour^ — not 

deep, but feeling ; we were pions ; we drank tea and 

bid each other adieu as fireelj as romance paints^ She 

13 mj wife's dearest friend, so joa see how beantifal 

our intimacj is." But does the same ethical beanty 

extend to the intimacj also described in the postscript 

to the same letter f '* There is a Miss Silverton in 

the flj with me, an amiable creature who has been 

in France. I can unite little fondnesses with perfect 

conjagal love." And then he goes on to add, " Be- 

member to piU my letters in a hook neaUy," or preserve, 

as it were, for posterity these tokens of my wavering 

nature. At all events, his words bear the constmc- 

tion that he looked forward with satisfaction to this 

' posthumous record of his frailtj. 

In June, 1775, we find that he is back in Scotland 

with his wife and daughters; of the latter of which he 

has now a couple ; " but, indeed, my worthy priest, it 

required some philosophy to bear the change." There, 

at the house of Lord Elames, he again meets David 

Hume, of whom he tells several good anecdotes. 

Hume offered him half a crown for every page in the 

Doctor's dictionary in which he could not detect an 

absurdity, and Boswell retorted with considerable 

adroitness. The following introduces us to Boswell's 

inclination for public life if opportunities had occurred 

equal to his aspirations : — 

" Hume said Burke's speech on ' Beconciliation with the Colo- 
nies/ which I leot to him, had a great deal of flower, a great 
deal of leaf, and a little fruit. Yesterday I mot Mr. Hume at 
Lord Karnes', in the forenoon. He said it was all over in 
America ; we oould not subdue the colonists, and another gno 
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should not be fired were it not for decency*s sake ; he meant, in 
order. to keep up an appearance of power. But I think the lives 
of our fellow-subjects should not be thrown away for such 
decency. He said we may do very well without America, and 
he was for withdrawing our troops altogether and letting the 
Canadians fall upon our colonists. I do not think he makes our 
right to tax at all clear. He s^ys there will in all probability be 
a change of the ministry soon, which he regrets. Oh, Temple, 
while they change so often, how does one feel an ambition to 
have a share in the great department ! but I fear my wish to be 
a man of consequence in the State is much like some of your 
ambitious sallies." 

From the same letter we learn that his father, who 
appears to have been somewhat of a curmudgeon, is not 
only dissatisfied with him, but is rude to his wife. Still 
more irreverent is he to the great lexicographer. "He 
harps on my going over Scotland totV* a hnUe (think 
how shockingly erroneous !) and wandering (or some 
such phrase) to London. In vain do I defend myself; 
even the circumstance that my last jaunt to London 
did not cost me £20, as I got forty-two guineas in 
London, does not affect him. How hard is it that I 
am totally excluded from parental comfort ! " He pro- 
poses to go to Auchinleck in the autumn, and to try 
tlie effect upon his venerable parent of " living in a 
mixed stupidity of attention to common objects ;" and, 
in fact, later in the year we do find him there, "drink- 
ing a considerable quantity of strong beer to dull his 
faculties," and confiding the process and the motive to 
the sympathetic Temple. He has " observed wonder- 
fully" his " promise under the solemn yew," though *'the 
other day a very jovial company of us dined at a 
tavern, and I unwarily exceeded my bottle of old hock." 
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The melancholj or hypochondria which is inherent in 
his constitution, has now come back, " though since my 
marriage I have been womdeifiilly free £nom it." He 
then asks TMBple's fbrgiyaieaB for his recent little 
excess, and remarks with censorious emphasis on ^ the 
drunken manners" of his countrymen. 

His wife is an admirable companion " for a man of 
my atrabilious temperament, for she has a good store 
of common sense and cheerfulness. She and mv little 
daughters are very well ; but you cannot imagine what 
i^prehensions, I have at times lest I iliould lose tliem, 
or they me, by death." His fiither^s treatment makes 
him truly apprehensive in their behal£ The former 
has obliged Boswell, as we presume as a condition of 
former advances, to renounce his right of succession, and 
makes him feel ''like a timid boy, which to Boswell 
(comprehending all that my character does in my own 
imagination and in that of a wonderful number of 
mankind) is intolerable." Moreover, his fistther has 
married a second wife, and it requires the utmost 
exertion of practical philosophy and the aforesaid 
" strong-beer " regimen to accommodate Boswell to his 
position. " How unhappy is it for a man to have no 
fiocurity for what is dear to him but his father's death 1" 
Huch is his reflection, indicative of the shamelessness 
with which he could expose the most secret thoughts 
of his nature. There was, to be sure, the excuse of a 
wife and two "dear daughters," to whom was shortly to 
be added a son and heir. But who but Boswell could 
have dwelt on such a topic in letters which he desired 
Mb correspondent to put in a book neadtf for posterity f 
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In April, 1776, we find him staying at Bath ; but he 
writes of previous experiences enjoyed in London. 
Adam Smith is just then coming into notice. " Mur- 
phy," said he, "has read thirty pages of Smith's 
* Wealth,' but says he shall read no more." Smith, 
too, is now of our dub. It has lost Ua select merit " — 
so much for Adam Smith in the eyes of the proud 
Boswell. And now we hear, " My promise under the 
solemn yew at Mamhead was TWt religiously kept, 
because a little wine hurried me on too much. The 
General (meaning Paoli, for Boswell, after breaking 
three several promises, had made a votive appeal to 
his Corsican demigod) has taken my word of honour 
that I shall not taste fermented liquor for a year, that 
I may recover sobriety. I have kept this promise now 
about three weeks ; I was really growing a drunkard." 
Whether he kept it longer than three weeks we cannot 
say, but it is quite evident that Paoli had to look after 
him sharply. In the following letter we find him 
again in London, where he has his lodgings in Gerard 
Street, Soho; "but I lie at the General's, irAo^e attention 
io me is heautiJuV* 

It was about this time that Boswell got acquainted 
with the celebrated Mrs. Rudd. He admits that " per- 
haps the adventure with Mrs. Rudd is very foolish, 
notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's approbation." Dr. 
Johnson's approbation, however, only extended to 
admitting an interest in this very notorious and 
infamous character. Boswell, after her trial at the 
Old Bailey for forgery, at which she saved herself by 
turning King's evidence against her paramour and his 
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twin brother, visited her, and preserved an account of 
his interview, which is not, however, now forthcoming. 
Thus the courtesan who escaped the penalty of forgery 
by a testimony which there was every reason to believe 
was false, and by which testimony she became in crimi- 
nal intent a murderess, was sought out by Boswell 
concurrently with Paoli, Bousseau, and Johnson. As a 
hero-worshipper, his homage was comprehensive, and, 
provided he could gratify his love of notoriety, as to 
the mode of exhibition he was certainly not fsistidious. 
In his next letter, dated from London, some three 
years later, we find him moralizing on the pains and 
vicissitudes of life. He is apprehensive that he is 
bringing up his children to struggle with cares and 
fatigues ; but he says, in a phrase of remarkable am- 
biguity, " let us hope for a gleam of joy here^ and 
a blaze Iierectfter,** On the 1st of May, 1779, he is on 
his way to the north, but he says, dating from Southill, 
Bedfordshire, " I am quite the great man here." At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne he gets in a fly, and, having a 
lame foot, is fortunate in being nursed by an agreeable 
young widow. " Am I not fortunate,'* he says, " in 
having something about me that interests most people 
at first sight in my fiivour ? " Thereupon he is to rest 
at Newcastle till Monday, when he hopes to get home 
to his wife and children, who have become a " pleasing 
attraction after quitting London." His reminiscences 
of London do not indeed appear to have been quite as 
agreeable as usual Gibbon, like Adam Smith, has 
been obtruding himself into Bos well's circle to bis 
ia&nibe annoyance. '^ He is an ugly, afiected, disgusting 
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fellow, and poisons our literary club to me/' Boswell, 
too, about this time was getting to be pressed for 
money, and he is obliged in the following year to write 
to Temple for a repayment of former advances ; but he 
makes his application with a friendly considerateness 
which indicates his generous and kindly disposition. 
This feature in his character is, indeed, warmly spoken 
of in a letter of this period by a writer whose initials 
have not been yet identified. Boswell, however, is 
about to be made more easy on the subject of his pros- 
pects, and is endeavouring to propitiate his father, 
apparently with some success. From this time we have 
no more of his letters for upwards of six years, from 
the 3rd of September, 1780, to the 5th of January, 
1787, and in the mean time his father dies, and in 
1784 Dr. Johnson dies also ; so that Boswell comes in 
for a double succession, by his title as legatee, and his 
rights as a biographer. 

He is now able to carry out the great object of his 
ambition by enrolling himself at the English bar, 
though with little hope of practice. He is still 
pressed for money, but not severely; and in 1785 he 
has made his first Johnsonian venture by publishing 
the "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides." He is 
working at the Biography, and it is particularly note- 
worthy that he anticipates with confidence the coup 
he was to make. " I am absolutely certain that my 
mode of biography, which gives not only a history of 
Johnson's visible progress through the world and of his 
publications, but a lyiew of his mind in his letters and 
conversations, is the most perfect that can be conceived^ 

s 
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and will be more of a life than any work that has ever 
appeared." Boswell at this time was going the Northern 
circuit, where they treated him ronghly and with little 
deference, and he was standing for his county with 
little prospect of election. "Pitt also has behaved 

very ill in his neglect of me It is utter folly in 

Pitt not to reward and attach to his Administration 
a man of m/y popula/r <md pleascmt tcUenta, whose merit 
he has acknowledged in a letter under his own hand." 
The proud Boswell has written to him " several letters,** 
but on the one important point the great man "has made 
no sign." Boswell is now also receiving bad accounts 
of the health of his wife, which cause him much anxiety; 
but he is working away at his magwum opus, and he 
still enjoys his old consolations, the bottle and occasional 
tributes to his cormorant vanity. He wishes he could 
persuade his wife to leave Auchinleck, in hopes the air 
of the West might do her good. But then her tastes 
and desires are so different from his. " I was the great 
man (as we used to say) at the late Drawing-room, in 
a suit of imperial blue, lined with rose-coloured silk 
and ornamented with rich gold-wrought buttons. 
What a motley scene is life ! " To heighten the colour 
of one of its motley elements, Boswell had been pro- 
posing and carrying up an address to the Prince of 
Wales from his own quarter sessions, because "this 
will add something to my conspicuousness,^^ At the 
same time his wife is gradually sinking, and soon her 
case is declared to be hopeless. Then comes a phase of 
what we can easily believe to have been a poignant^ as 
H certainly was a becoming, remorse : — 
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" You will recollect, my Temple, Low our marriage was the 
result of an attachment truly romantic ; yet how painful is it to 
me to recollect a thousand instances of inconsistent conduct. I 
can justify my removing to the great sphere of England upon a 
principle of laudable ambition ; but the frequent scenes of what 
I must call dissolute conduct are inexcusable ; and often and 
often, when she was very ill, in London have I been indulging 
in festivity with Sir Joshua Beynolds, Courtenay, Malone, &c., 
and have come home late and disturbed her repose. Nay, when 
I was last at Auchinleck on purpose to soothe and console her, 
I repeatedly went from home ; and, both on those occasions and 
when neighbours visited me, drank a great deal too much wine. 
On Saturday last, dining at a gentleman's house, where I was 
visiting for the first time, and was eager to obtain political 
influence, I drank so freely that, riding home in the dark without 
a servant, I fell from my horse and bruised my shoulder 
severely. Next morning I had it examined by a surgeon, who 
found no fracture or dislocation, but blooded me largely to 
prevent inflammation." 

At this moment Boswell is called away hj some 
legal business to accompany Lord Lowtber to London ; 
and during his absence in town his wife diss. On 
hearing of her extreme danger, he had posted home 
day and night ; but arrived too late. " When, on my 
return, before the cause came on, I found that, by my 
going away at that unlucky time, I had not been with 
her to soothe her last moments, I cried bitterly, and 
upbraided myself for leaving her, for she would not 
have left me. This reflection, my dear friend, will, I fear, 
pursue me to my grave." Then he recounts to his 
friend her dying scene ; tells how he knelt by her 
corpse and talked to his " dear, dear Peggie," and read 
the funeral service over her coffin in private. But in 
the midst of his affliction there comes up a trait of the 

%1 
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old man, the proud, familiar Bos well " There were 
nineteen carriages followed the hearse, and a large 
body of horsemen, and the tenants of all my lands,^^ He 
now recoils from the roaring, bantering society of 
the Northern Circuit. But " The Life of Johnson " 
still keeps him up ; to which we must add, on his 
further testimony, various liquids of which, in his 
downward course, he appears less and less able to 
stint himself. His letters are at the same time full of 
pious ejaculations and evidences of a growing and 
deepening despondency. Too much sack has con- 
quered the great Boswell, and he is entering into the 
shadow of the dismal valley. The loss of his wife, bis 
failure at the bar, his rough and inconsiderate usage by 
Lord Lonsdale, are doubtless accessories, but acces- 
sories only after the fact, that during all the vacillations 
of his chequered life he had consistently dr^nk more 
than was good for him. 

From this point we must hurry fast to the end. 
The Biogi'aphy comes out, and is a great success; and 
Boswell again inhales a congenial ether. " I confess 
that I am so formed by nature and by habit, that to 
restrain the effusion of delight on having obtained such 
fame, to me would be truly painful. Why, then, , 
should I suppress it?" Elsewhere he says, "I have 
Johnsonized the land, and I trust they will not only 
talk but think Johnson.*' The Tnagnum opus sells 
wonderfully. Moreover, the " old man" (n^eaning him- 
self) revives ; and " you must know I have had severaZ 
matrimonial schemes of late," one of the objects having 
10911 Miss Milles, of Exeter, daughter of the Chatter- 
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tonian Dean. But these matrimonial schemes are but 
flickerings of the Boswellian candle. Drinking has a 
much stronger attraction than matrimony, and in 1793, 
after one of his bouts, the tottering Boswell is knocked 
down and robbed. Of course this is to be " a crisis " 
in his life. " I trust I shall henceforth be a sober, 
regular man. Indeed, my indulgence of wine has, of 
late years especially, been excessive. You remember 
what Lord Eliot said — nay, what you, I am sorry to 
think, have seen. Your suggestion as to my being 
carried off in a state of intoxication is awful, I thank 
you for it, my dear friend. It impressed me much, I 
assure you." 

In the spring of 1795 Boswell comes home one 
evening from the club, feeling quite " weak and lan- 
guid." Unknown to himself, he has taken his last 
glass in that convivial company; and in a few days 
Temple hears of the serious illness of his friend, and 
receives from him, in his own handwriting, one more 
letter, in which Boswell "resolves anew" to be upon his 
guard against " indulging so much in wine." Another, 
and a last letter, dictated by Boswell, but written by 
his son James, informs Temple that he had suffered 
severe pain for weeks, and had been much prostrated, 
but felt himself a good deal stronger at that particular 
moment. A postscript, added by his son, says, *•' You 
will find by the foregoing that my father is ignorant 
of the dangerous situation in which he was, and, I am 
sorry to say, still continues to be." Two or three 
other notes follow from James Boswell, jun., detailing 
the stages of his father's decline; and on the 19bh of 
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May, 1795, Temple is informed that his friend has 
expired. Bo8well*8 cMdren were with him in his last 
moments, and appear to have treated him with affec- 
tion and tenderness. His remains were removed to 
Anchinleck, and there interred. 

A few words only remain to be added to this ample 
exhibition of his character and failings. These letters, 
which we are now able to accept as genuine on external* 
as well as internal evidence of their authenticity, do 
not reveal any new phase of his nature, though they 
bring out his foibles in a stronger light by a series of 
painful and ludicrous details. His distinction from 
other men equally weak was already familiar, and it 
is illustrated here as it was illustrated in his " life of 
Johnson." Vanity and candour were his chief cha- 
racteristics amid his numerous faults and his few 
virtues ; and of these, his candour exceeded even his 
vanity. Other vain men may have thought as he did, 
but none that we know of have published their thoughts 
with such simple nciiveti and such open self-enjoyment. 
Boswell, as a booby, has had many rivals, but he 
alone remains supreme as the most conspicuous and 
transparent of booby kind. On his own showing he 
is the prince of boobies ; and by his own exertion he 
hangs aloft, a lantern of absurdity in perpetual illumi- 
nation. 

That he rendered such a signal service to lettei^s^ is 



* The general conviction of the authenticity of these letters, 
ezpreraed previoualy, had been in the mean time confirmed by the 
^Vfilmony of Experts, who had seen and examined them. 
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undoubtedly due to a clear apprehension and an 
excellent memory; doubtless, also, to some faculty of 
appreciating the excellence which he could never him- 
self aspire to imitate. Be this as it may, he honoured 
the reputation of one of the wisest and noblest of men, 
and he haunted his footsteps ; he even had the higher 
merit of discovering, for the first time in history, the 
way to view a great spectacle from the reporters' 
gallery. His facile and flexible nature was peculiarly 
adapted to take off an image of a superior presence. 
The waxen Bos well received the impress of the pon- 
derous Johnson, and preserved it monumentally, to the 
gain of posterity. And posterity will not forget that 
it owes him a debt of gratitude. Though he was a 
booby unparalleled, a fickle swain, an irreclaimable 
toper, a sinner given to sack and uncleanness ; though 
he had no more firmness than a jelly-fish, and no more 
consistency even of outward aspect than a chameleon ; 
though he had the vanity of a Scotch peacock, which 
we take to be the proudest biped in creation ; and 
though he had the supreme folly candidly and labo- 
riously to set forth these qualifications to the world, 
so long as the English language endures, he will be con- 
sidered nevertheless a great public creditor. In a 
higher Chancery he must make a return to the writ 
qua/re adhcesit pavimento ; but, as the author of the most 
amusing book in existence, he is entitled to acquittal 
at mere literary tribunals. He was shallow and de- 
bauched, he was the most ridiculous of mortals, but 
there is no doubt that he was the best and most suc- 
cessful of biographers. 
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We have only to add to this account of his letters 
one tair complaint, — that they are published without 
an index. In a book of this particular class this is an 
unpardonable omission on the part of the publisher. 
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It is now seven years since a new English versioD, or 
rather a new edition, of Herodotus was projected and 
formally announced. The march of Eastern discovery 
over the tracks of the Father of History had accumu- 
lated unparalleled data for examination, and we were 
called upon to compare two separate testimonies, then 
suddenly juxtaposed after a lapse of upwards of 2,000 
years. The written page was suddenly confronted with 
the monuments of buried cities, with the records of a 
language till then undeciphered, and with the relics of 
a civilization of which we had doubted the existence. 
Old schoolboy themes by our exploring energy had 
actually become a sort of modern wonder ; the latest 
travellers' stories shed a light upon sacred texts, and 
the archives of Assyrian kings were as popular as new 



* " The History of Herodotua ; a new English version, edited, 
with copious notes and appendices, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of infor- 
mation, and embodying the chief results, historical and ethno- 
graphical, which have been obtained in the progress of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphical discovery." By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
&c., assisted by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and 
Sir G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. Vols. I. and II. Murray, 1858. 
[Reviewed in The Times of Sept. 22nd and 28rd, 1858.] 
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romances. At that time an engagement was most 
opportunely made, that all this new and attractive 
information should be made to converge upon the 
great historic work of antiquity, and the engagement 
then made is now fedthfuUy performed. The two 
Rawlinsons and Sir Gardner Wilkinson have taken 
the time-honoured text-book, and are illuminating it 
from end to end with a flood of new light. The in- 
quisitive old Greek is himself cross-questioned and 
submitted to tests which he never contemplated. The 
geographer is remapped ; the traveller is out -travelled ; 
the confidant of the Egyptian priesthood is subjected 
to the scrutiny of sa/vants for whom the Egyptian 
priests have now few mysteries; the contemporary 
of Xerxes and his successors is canvassed by Hyper- 
boreans more familiar with the dominions of the 
Great King than the assiduous chronicler who lived 
on their confines ; and the historic trophy he erected 
to commemorate the overthrow of the barbarians is 
abridged or restored by a commission of critics from 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, from regions which he 
regarded as a geographical hypothesis, and, in respect 
of history, as an absolute blank. 

As compared with its treatment by these conjurers 
from the Cassiterides, the " History of Herodotus" has 
never been edited before. It is now sifted on a scale 
unprecedented, for time has turned up the graves of 
empires to determine its authenticity. The respon- 
sible 8(W(mt8, moreover, have made the utmost of their 
abundant materials. Conscious of their great oppor- 
tunities, they have spared themselves no pains to give 
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us an exhaustive and monumental work. The two 
volumes before us contain more notes than text^ and 
the larger notes have taken the form of essays, sepa- 
rated from the text and published in voluminous appen- 
dices. There are eleven such essays appended to the 
first book alone, on various points of geography, chro- 
nology, or history, on which illustrations are desirable 
or forthcoming. To such proportions are these illus- 
trations expanded, that the individual Herodotus, if 
not pushed into the background, is now only as one of 
a party of /owr who are equally prominent in exploring 
the annals and sites of antiquity. 

As respects the Historian himself, who is simply the 
Hellenic member of the confederacy, the Rev. Goorge 
Kawlinson has given us, in an admirable preliminary 
discussion, all the information procurable by inference 
or otherwise ; and it is curious to find how much we 
know of his personal history and individual charac- 
teristics even from his own writings. We agree with 
Mr. Bawlinson that there are certain points so clearly 
to be fixed in approximation to the actual truth, that 
substantially we can say we know the leading incidents 
of his biography. In the first place the time at which 
he lived and wrote may be determined within certain 
limits from passages in his history. " On the one hand 
it appears that he conversed with at least one person 
who had been an eye-witness of some of the great 
events of the Persian war ; on the other, that he out- 
lived the commencement of thePeloponnesian struggle, 
and was acquainted with several circumstances which 
happened in the earlier portion of it ; *' such as the 
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attack on Platsea by the Thebans, the betrayal of the 
Spartan ambassadors, and the earlier ravages of Attica 
by the Peloponnesian enemy. He was bom, says 
Dionysius, his countryman, "& little before the Per- 
sian war," so that he belonged to the generation which 
came next in succession to that of the conqueroi*s of 
Salamis. The testimony of Dionysius, confirmed by 
Pamphila, has been questioned as inconclusive ; but 
internal evidence serves to show that it must have 
been substantially correct. 

There is a concord of authorities, in the next place, 
to the eflfect that Herodotus was born at Halicarnassus, 
and reason for assuming that he was a person of good 
means, station, and connections. His education may 
be judged from his book. To the elements held essen- 
tial to a liberal culture, and in which he must have 
participated, he added a knowledge of literature, and 
especially of poetry. He had drunk deeply of the 
Homeric fountain, nor was there hardly a poet of emi- 
nence anterior to his time with whose works he does 
not show himself, by quotation or by fair inference, to 
have been generally acquainted. If he quotes few prose 
writers, it is for much the same reason that Tilburina, 
in the Criticj could not perceive the Spanish fleet ; but 
with the few who had preceded him, and Hecatseus in 
particular, he appears, from a variety of passages, to 
have been familiar. Make every deduction from the 
exaggerations as to the extent of his travels, yet " he 
undoubtedly visited Babylon, Ardericca near Susa» the 
remoter parts of Egypt, Scythia, Colchis, Thrace, 
Cyrene, Zante, Dodona, and Magna Grsecia: thw 
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covering with his travels a space of thirty-one degrees 
of longitude (above 1,700 miles) from east to west, 
and of twenty-four of latitude (1,660 milps) from north 
to south.'* Thus he was more than qualified to be a 
member of our Travellers' Club, without any of the 
facilities which make such qualification easy; and he 
did really and honestly travel, with infinite zeal and 
labour, occupying months, if not years, in ransacking 
Egypt, questioning its priests, measuring its monu- 
ments, exploring its lake Mcens, its labyrinth, its 
entire delta, its second-rate cities, and even its sur- 
rounding deserts. It would be superfluous and weari- 
some to accumulate proofs of his diligent researches 
in Asia Minor also, Greece Proper, the Greek islands, 
and even the Greek colonies of Gyrene, Thurii, Cro- 
tona, and Metapontum. The shores and rivers he 
coasted and examined ; the great cities, sanctuaries, and 
battle-fields which he visited ; the trophies of art and 
the wonders of nature, the strange customs of many 
races which he investigated, rank him as a traveller 
above the highest ideal of his countrymen up to the 
date when he himself wandered wider than Ulysses, 
under the influence of a conception more exhaustive 
than that of Homer. 

The centre, or centres, from which these travels 
were undertaken may be also determined by con- 
jectures so probable that they amount to satisfactory 
proof. It is likely that they would have been accom- 
plished in the vigour and freshness of youth ; and as 
it is likely that they would have been, we infer that 
they were, from the enthusiasm of travel which over- 
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spreads his whole narrative. During the first half of 
the life of Herodotus, we know for certain that his 
home was in Asia Minor ; dnring the last, in Magna 
Grseda. Yet how complete is the absence of personal 
acquaintance with Upper Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, Car- 
thage — the countries most accessible to a trayeller 
whose starting-point was Thurium ! The slightest 
glance at the map will show that Halicama^ns (or 
possibly Samos), and not Thurium, is the natural centre 
whence his various lines of travel radiate ; and reason- 
able conjecture is ratified by the concurrence of sach 
facts. We can approximate, in some cases, to the 
very dates of his visits to particular places. Does he 
not state that he saw the skulls of those who were 
slain in the great battle of Papremis^ by which Inarus, 
'the Libyan, established his power ? Yet it could not 
have been long after the date of this event (RC. 460) 
that he visited the spot, or he would scarcely have 
been received with so much cordiality, and allowed 
such free access to the Egyptian temples and records. 
There is thus every reason to conclude that his visit 
fell within the period — six years from B.C. 460 to 
B. C. 4c55 inclusively — during which the Athenian armies 
were in possession of the country, and when the Egyp- 
tians must have been unusually friendly and familiar 
with Greeks, and would have laid aside their ordinary 
jealousy of foreigners in gratitude to their Greek 
deliverers. The date of his Egyptian travels wonld 
nearly determine those of his journeys to Tyre and 
Ihasos. The intimation that he gathered certain fiicts 
ftom Timnes, ** the steward of Ariapeithes," if we may 
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assnme that Ariapeithes was then living, determines 
also the date of his journey to Scythia a little later. 
From sach casual expressions, examined by a com- 
petent investigator, it is possible to make out dis- 
tinctly so much of his actual biography. 

Greater doubts surround the statements which have 
come down to us on better or worse authority with 
regard to certain alleged vicissitudes of his life. Was 
he forced to fly from Halicamassus by the grandson 
of Artemisia 1 Did he write his history at Bamos ? 
Did he return to Halicamassus and take the lead in 
a successful insurrection 1 Did he subsequently incur 
the dislike of his fellow-citizens, and on this account 
join in the Athenian colonization of Thurium ? Did 
he not rather, as we may gather from his epitaph, fly 
from ridicule, — such ridicule as beset Bruce for ^he 
marvels he also recounted 1 Did the Athenians vote 
him ten talents (above ^2,400) for his history ? Did 
he recite it elsewhere as a sort of prose rhapsodist ? 
Did he wait at Olympia from day to day in hopes of a 
cloudy sky till the assembly dispersed, without his 
having eflected his purpose there? Did the young 
Thucydides listen to his recital at Athens, and attract 
the notice of the historian by his emotion ? Under what 
circumstances did Herodotus make the acquaintance 
of Sophocles] Could he have been otherwise than 
intimate with the intellectual chiefs who surrounded 
the stately Pericles? What were the motives for 
his joining the colony which that statesman sent to 
Thurium ? All these questions are enveloped in more 
or less doubt ; and we only reach incontrovertible fact 
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again Id the universal testimony of ancient writers 
that he did go to Thiirium, where probably also he 
died and was buried. 

If we know that he went to Thurium, we do know 
something of his probable associates and familiars when 
there. A section of the intellectual life of Athens was 
transplanted with him to the shores of Magna Grsecia, 
and it included Lysias, the future orator, with his 
brother Polemarchus, the friend of Socrates ; Cephalus, in 
whose house Plato has laid the scene of the "Republic;" 
and Hippodamus, the philosopher, and architect of the 
Piraeus. There are grounds for supposing that Pro- 
tagoras visited the settlement soon after its foundation, 
and contemporary testimonies that Empedocles came 
there from Agrigentum. . The history itself betrays 
evidence that in this new scene, and amid these fresh 
associations, it was re-touched and re-edited. Here also, 
Mr. Pawlinson conceives, was composed the " History 
of Assyria;" to which the reader of the "Muses" is 
referred for further information, and of which there is 
so little reason to doubt the eventual completion. And 
here Herodotus may, or may not, have participated in 
the feuds between the new comers and the Sybarites, 
or in the war between the Thurians and the people of 
Tarentum. Hence, also, it is certain that he paid one 
more visit to his beloved Athens ; for he speaks of **the 
brazen chariot that stands on the left hand as you first 
enter the Propylsea;" so that he must have seen the 
Propylsea, which was not commenced till £.0. 436, uor 
finished till five years afterwards. His works contain 
no evidence that he outlived his sixtieth year, nor isit 
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improbable that shortly after his last visit to Athens 
he died at Thuriam, where his tomb was exhibited in 
the market-place. We hear of no Mrs. Herodotus from 
anybody, nor of his leaving any oflfepring; for, as his 
biographer truly remarks, " his estimate of the female 
character is not high, and his roving propensities would 
have interposed a bar to matrimony in his earlier days." 
We can imagine him in his latter days a pleasant old 
bachelor, somewhat free, tolerant, and cosmopolitan, 
unquestionably the most clubbable man in Thurium, 
and the person whom we should most care to resus- 
citate out of all the calcined dust of antiquity. 

In order to estimate the value of his history or the 
credit which is due to him for its composition, his pre- 
sent biographer has entered on an elaborate inquiry as 
to the materials which he possessed, and the sources 
from which he drew his narrative. It would be incon- 
venient for us to follow him at any length into a con- 
sideration of the genealogists, geographers, and poets who 
preceded Herodotus, and with whose works, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining them, it is extremely im- 
probable that the historian was familiar. As respects 
even his neighbours, it is clear that he wrote in in- 
dependence of the works of Xanthus Lydus, doubtful 
whether he made any use of Charon of Lampsacus ; 
and as to Dionysius of Miletus, of whom no fragments 
remain, it is impossible to come to any conclusion 
either way. The prose works with which he distinctly 
shows himself acquainted are the " Genealogies '* and 
" Geography " of Hecatseus, and the treatises of the 
mythologers. Whether he made any use of Scylax, a 

T 
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geog^pher whose " credibility is below that of almost 
any other trayeller," and who told of races whose ears 
were so big that they slept in them, or whose feet 
were so large that they were in the habit oi using 
them as parasols^ is also an nndetermined question. If 
he was not indebted to this Hellenic Monchaosen, 
there is, however, direct evidence that he made use of 
Aristeas, the author of " Arimaspea,'' a poem contain- 
ing some geographical information from which he 
apparently learnt what he knew of the Hyperborei, of 
the Issedones, who made a savoury stew of their 
defunct parents, and of the Arimaspi, or one-eyed men, 
who stole money from the Griffins. 

The heroic ballads of Greece Proper, of Ioni% and 
of Persia did, no doubt, furnish him with some of his 
most picturesque materials ; but, happily for posterity, 
the real source of almost all that Herodotus has de- 
livered down to us, whether in the shape of historical 
narrative or geographical description, was personal 
observation and inquiry. In respect of his geography, 
where he cotdd, he examined for himself ; for what he 
could not verify personally, he trusted primarily to eye- 
witnesses ; and where he mentions mere rumours, he 
is careful so to distinguish them. In respect of his 
history, his direct narrative may be said to commence 
with the first year of Cyrus — that is, within a century 
pf the time when he himself lived and wrote ; while 
his main subject — the Persian War of Invasion — fell 
within fifty years of this date. Accordingly, as his 
biographer observes, he would stand in regard to his 
main subject in the position of a writer at the present 
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day who miglit compose an original history of ti^ 
war with Napoleon, ^vsrliile in the earlier portion 
direct narrative lie iwould resemble one who ^l^^ 
make his starting-point from the accession of GT 
III. Abundant living testimony would be ace 
to him for tlie la.ter and more important portion 
history, -while for tlie nciiddle he would be able -to 
a certain amount of such evidence, which woul^ 
him entirely for tlie residue. Even here, howev 
might obtain, information from those to who^^ 
actors themselves bad imparted it. In Greece j^ 
he might consult tlie lists of kings, priests, and vi 
which -were preserved in the principal cities ancj 
tuaries, sucb. as Delphi and Olympia. We kno^v»r . ^ 
he examined tlie famous Tripod, inscribed witW '' 
names of tbe conquerors of Platsea, the inscribed -w^^ 
of Darius, and otlier monuments, to which he J/^ 
less directly. ^nd tombs, palaces, rocks, te^w^^ 
papyrus rolls, bricks, and cyhnders, even at tha*. ^ 
existed as records of Egypt, Persia, and Babyl^xj 
priests of MIempbis, the Chaldfisans of the Tet*^ " 
Bel us, tbe soldiers and officials of Persia at Saa^,Jf^^^ 
under tbe flail of bis eager interrogatories, and ^* ^ 
more or less grain with the chaff which tb^ ^^^^X 
For his acconnt of the satrapies of Boti ^ ^^ 
catalogue a£ tlie army of Xerxes, it is t>J^^' ^^' 
that be had access to actual Greek tran ^^^^^^ 
cords wliicli nanst have existed at Babylo^^^^ 
Spealiings iimmarily, it may be said ^ ^^ ^^ 
countries with which his history ^ ^"^ t^^ 
cemed his materials were in the ma\ ^ '^^^ 

T 2 ^^ ^Xx^V^; 
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trustworthy. He may not have penetrated into the 
highest circles of the Egyptian priesthood, or have 
been welcomed by the best-informed society of Babylon. 
In foreign parts he may have been occasionally re- 
ceived with hauteur, or even deliberately crammed or 
earwigged ; but even in foreign parts he contrived to 
get at valuable truths, which, as far as his oppor- 
tunities allowed, he distinguished from fable. "When 
he came to a later theme, and a more congenial soil, 
in Greece and its dependencies, his statements may be 
relied on, especially for events of which he was almost 
the contemporary historian. His own father must 
have witnessed, and may have taken pai*t in, the Ionian 
revolt ; and the subsequent events must have been 
quite familiar to the elder men of his acquaintance. 
He could converse with old Marathonians as we might 
gossip with old Peninsulars. Salamis was as near to 
his time as Kavarino to ours, and Flatsea was less 
distant in this sense than Waterloo. The echoes of 
the greatest war in history were floating about plain 
-and mountain and headland, and he heard them while 
they were definite, clear, and sonorous. His genera- 
tion were pressing on the skirts of the receding 
Persians, and he was foremost among them as their 
"Special Correspondent," — the first to collect and 
report the whole story, with its grand outline, its 
episodes, its local colour, and its gossip, under the 
criticism of the actors themselves, in the hearing of 
liberated Greece, 

Under such circumstances,, allowing for the exag- 
geration of contagious patriotism, his story in the 
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liminary " Investigatiou" to which he devoted himself, 
the " Research" which supplied the narrative since 
passing hy its nama 

As to his honesty, it has, indeed, been challenged ; 
but challenged by what authorities ? By Ctesias, the 
court physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, who tried to 
raise his own reputation at the expense of his pre- 
decessor, and who, with professions of laborious in- 
quiry on his lips, palmed off upon the ancient world 
some of the grossest fabrications extant. Aristotle 
and Plutarch of their own accord received some of the 
statements of this fabricator with misgiving. A com- 
parison with the Jewish Scriptures, and with the 
native history of Berosus, raised, or rather confirmed, 
the suspicions of his bad &ith, and the recent cuneiform 
discoveries have given him the coup de grdee. Hence- 
forth, the Cnidian physician must be considered out of 
court, and as *' convicted of having striven to rise into 
notice by a system of enormous lying to which the 
history of literature scarcely presents a parallel. " 

Nov has the reputation of Herodotus suffered from 
the spiteful attacks of the Pseudo-Plutarch. This 
malignant writer's charge of ^' malignity" has, in &ct, 
rebounded on himself and he has come to be regarded 
as the retailer of calumnies which the plain-dealing of 
Herodotus alone had caused to be circidated against 
kirn. " In no instance can he be said to have prove4 
his case, or convicted our author of a misstatement ; 
in one only, that of the conduct of the Thebans at 
T^rmopylse, has he succeeded in throwing any oon- 
mderable doubt on the view taken by Herodotus of an 
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imporiaxit mutter." It cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned, 6ay6 Colonel Mure, that Herodotus was " an 
essenl^ly honest and veracious historian.*' Sevexe 
as has been the scrutiny to which he has been sub- 
jected, "no distinct case of wilful misstatement or 
perversion of fact has been substantiated against 
him." His candour and bonest intention are patent, 
and it is obvious that his statements are free from the 
taint of malice or bitterness. His alleged prejudices 
against the Thebans and Corinthians vanish into air, 
when we consider the many occasions on wb.icli both 
of them are portrayed in the most fiivourable colours 
and with the fairest appreciation. 

There is a better, or, at least, a primd /ode, show 
of justice in the accusation which has been brought 
against him of an undue partiality for tbe precedence 
of Athens. To Athens he was indebted for a new 
country and a home, and, probably, also for substantial 
rewards. HLe does, in isLct, in one instance say of the 
Athenians, and say without warrant, tbat '* tbey were 
the first of the Greeks who dared to look, npon the 
Median garb, and to face men clad iii ti\ia.t Casbion.** 
That this was flattering to their vanity is aufficieutl^ 
obvious ; and that it was untrue in fact, "k^i^ blogtapbe 
shows. Yet, if we search his entire x^a,YratVvc, 'V 
shall find so many passages in whicb. Ixj^ criiiciaeft ^ 
conduct of the Athenians unsparingly, -fclMtt ^^ ^ 
tary exaggeration in their favour naay \^^ reg*'''^^®^ 
an inadvertence. The evidence that K^ -^nr«is Tiotb^ 
by their friendly treatment, or indnc^a. tK> c^^r^rVoo^^ 
crimes and follies, is, at aU events^ x^xaxrp««>Ae- 
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speaks of them as prone to tyranny, as easily deceirable, 
as timid and wavering, prior to Marathon ; and he 
reprobates emphatically their treatment of the heralds 
of Xerxes and their detention of the hostages of the 
.^Eginetse. He intimates that they misrepresented the 
behaviour of the Corinthians at Salamis, and that their 
great men, Clisthenes, Themistocles, and Miltiades, had 
faults of character or sordid motives which diminished 
the lustre of their splendid actions. 

Still more honourable is his treatment of the Per- 
sians, to whom he was opposed by the antipathies of 
race and the instincts of patriotism. Yet of these, 
his natural enemies, he extols the valour, the sim- 
plicity, the love of truth, the loyalty, and the political 
wisdom, with no stinted admiration or depreciatory 
innuendo. So solicitous is he to do them justice, and to 
give them credit for every merit they possessed, that 
it is truly remarked that their portraiture at his hands 
is altogether the most fsivourable that we possess of 
any Oriental nation, either in ancient or modem 
times ; and a still further praise may possibly be due 
to him — that of forgetting his personal resentments, 
to give credit to his personal enemies. If it be indeed 
true that the family of Artemisia expelled him from 
Halicamassus, it is extraordinary that he should repre- 
sent Artemisia in the light of his chief heroine. And 
yet it is scarcely more extraordinary than his general 
moderation and freedom from the party prejudices of 
his Athenian patrons; nor is it more remarkable, 
speaking broadly, than the cosmopolitan spirit with 
which he puts aside t^ promptings of Greek vanity 
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and conceit in his estimate of the " barbarian f? 

every race and. dominion. He loved Greece aa ^ 

had been -A.ttic-hom ; he admired its climate 

gloried in. its freedom, he delighted in its &px*\^ 

genius ; but he allowed that it was neither the o' 

the wisest, the greatest, nor the most civili^ 

nations. ^H^ypt and Fhrygia were older, Indlc 

Thrace i^ere more powerful. Babylonia was 

fertile in. grain , Scytbia more secure against inv 

Egypt, IBabylon, and Lydia possessed more Wot) 

works, Ethiopia handsomer and longer>Uve^ 

J\£edia finer horses, Arabia and the other ^ ^^ 

ties of the earth" stranger and more exoell^^^ 

modities. Other countriei^ eren distant X 

enjoyed ^wise law^s ; othen, eren to the ^^.t 

of iN'or^hem JLGcicaL, eoald boast of peeulli^^ 

portant inventions. The Egypiisos •urwii^^ 

Grreeks as arehiteeti^ ihe Yhmsoiaatm «Mrr^ 

as sailors and sbij^binkkn; vluie tb^ €^ 

over, urere adopten «mI iniAflHUws u^ 

respeots in w^hidk iktf Awmwi ^^w4iHc ^kJt^^- 

of their- o^w^n- Sadi k Im ^iwofigrmU-y^ ^ 

the people ^m^^amB &mUm§4> fer 4# -vt^Mc^ "^ 

eqna,lle<i t^l^sA of ibe C%atmm^ m>4 #m^ .- * * 

that one as stanch a QmOs- m fPii^ ^^ipi^^^ 



infinitely more libenl Hmf fdm ^r h^ ^ 



FAults, l>lemiBli«^ ""mummI^Hi^ .V# ;vw^ 
iiave l>een esUIed, WMt k^ jMHW^A^fj ^ 
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this does not sanction indifierenoe to his credulity, fie 
believed in tlie prophetic inspiraticm of the omcles, in 
the notion that warnings are given to men through 
prodigies and dreams, and in the occasional appearance 
of the gods on earth in homan proportions* He like- 
wise held strongly the doctrine of a divine Nemeos, 
'^ including therein not oidy retribution, or the visible 
punishment of presumption and other sin% but also 
jealousy, or the provocation of Divine anger by mere 
greatness and proi^rous fortime." His prodigies 
sometimes ofifend by their quaintness and frivolity, yet 
they are seldom so interwoven with his narrative that 
it should stand or &11 with them. Or if so interwoven 
with the testimonies of individuals, as where Pheidip- 
pides alleged that he met Pan upon the mountain, or 
where the combatants beheld unearthly beings fighting 
by their sides at Marathon, or saw the dust of the 
mystic procession floating towards Salamis, they are 
valuable, and the reader would hardly forego them, as 
evidences of exaltation in the hour of trial, and as 
characteristic traits which almost account for the 
victory. Herodotus has a weakness for dreams and 
oracles ; but we must also observe that these become 
more scanty as he ^preaches his own age; and where 
he mentions supernatural agencies, it is not onfice- 
quently to discredit them. He can account for fisdr weath^ 
after three days of violent storm, without asoribing it 
to the prayers and sacrifices of the Magian arohdeacons. 
He disputes the miraculous flight of Adeimantus and 
the almost as miraculous nurture of Cyrus. Notwith- 
standing kis IN'emesiac theory, he professes hiauwlf at 
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a loBs to know what punishment the Athenians receiyad 
for their conduct towards the heralds of Darius ; and 
many instances eveu of flagrant impiety are recorded 
by him without any notice of their having drawn down 
any special retribution. The latitude of his Kemesiac 
theory protects him from the temptation to warp or 
bend his histoiy to its exigencies, though it harmonizes 
his narrative with its subordinate ^isodes by inducing 
him to combine both in a broad and general sense to 
illustrate his theory of human transactions. In the 
choice of these episodes, and still more in the length to 
which they are pursued, and in the elaboration bestowed 
on them, their author is guided, periiape unconsciously, 
by their fitness to inculcate his moral of greatness laid 
low, of a gradual progression to the highest pinnacle of 
glory and prosperity, followed by a most eaUunitous 
reverse. In this spirit he expands at the outset the 
legend of Croesus, and subseqvently the histories of 
Cambyses, Polycrates, Cleomenes, aad others ; and lie 
seizes every ^stir occasion to deepen by repetition the 
impression which his main narrative was calculated to 
produce. Yet who could expect tlMit inus grand theme 
should have been treated otiierwise than with a e(m- 
tinual reference to its moral s^nificanee ; and who, 
while its moral is rather implied tbaa obtruded, would 
desire that its treatment should have been more frigid 
and sceptical ? Greek piety was, in las ease, combined 
with Gre^ patriotism in aMMMfrenoe -of aa invasion 
idueh threatened discredit to *i» gods a»d fe»es of 
Gveeoe, as well as a iGwtal Wow to «te liberties ; ^nd tlie 
Uiitery mbich recounted iSut gti^hnrng of the hosts 
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id ships of the enemy, the magnitude of the pre 

ons, and the almost unlooked-for de1iveran< 

levated by its frequent suggestions of Divine : 

:erence, and by the conviction which only stops 

of asserting directly and in so many words — " 

afflavit et dissipabantur." 

The same frame of mind on the part of the hist 
did no doubt dispose him to credit some niarv< 
statements which the progress of our knowledg 
since shown us to be untrue ; and yet many 
statements which his contemporaries doubted 
been proved by the progress of our knowledge to 
been perfectly reliable. He sifted such statec 
carefully to the best of his ability, and some 
arrived at faulty conclusions from believing too r 
occasionally and exceptionally even from believio 
little. Thus, he saw no grounds for admittir 
existence of the Cassiterides, which we now ir 
as the British Isles, nor of the sea which was 
wash Europe on the north, and which was rej 
cast up amber on its shores. He could not un' 
the phenomenon which proves to us that th' 
cians had already circumnavigated Africa, in? 
" they told me," said he, " what I can't belie^ 
others may, — that as they sailed round Liby 
the sun on their right." But he was, on 
hand, hoaxed into believing that the inscrij: 
of the larger pyramids recorded the quant i 
leeks, and radishes consumed by the labour 
in its erection ; and in many other inst? 
be said to vie with Sir John Mandeville i 
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statements of his grave saocessor. Moreoyer, be is 
especially disqualified from forming sound judgments 
concerning remote occurrences, from his general parti- 
cipation in the p<^lar notions about gods and heroes ; 
nor does be, like Thucydides, apply the same canons 
of credibility to the past and present, or view human 
nature and conduct as substantially similar in all ages. 
He accepted the myths in simple faith, and, where 
naturally led to do so, reported them as he had heard 
them, distinguishing, however, the mythological age 
from the historical, to the latter of which he almost 
entirely confined his narrative. And to his errors oa 
the side of credulity and want of philosophy we must 
add also mistakes in chronology, foreign languages, 
physical science, and even geography, which it was 
impossible he could correct, and which it is rather 
wonderful to find so few in comparison with the igno- 
rance of his age and the false conceptions and vague 
notions of his countrymen. 

From all-^hese considerations, however, we ccnne at 
last to his crowning merit — his extraordinary skill as 
a writer. His fulfilment of the most important re- 
quirement of every composition we will mention in 
conclusion ; but, in the first place, let us remark the 
subordinate proofs of his litemry skill. Thus he 
excelled in character-drawing, both of nations and 
individuals. Ohardin or Morier has not portrayed 
the Persians, the " Frenchmen of the East," in clearer 
lines or more appropriate colours. So, also, he has 
drawn the Spartans proud and independent, slaves to 
the law of LacedsBmon, firm and solid in the field. 
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into the abyss of insanity ; Darins, the model Oriental prince, — 
brave, sagaciouR, astute, great in the arts of both war and peace, 
the organizer and consolidater, as well as extender of the empire, 
a man of kind and warm feeling, strongly attached to his friends, 
clement and even generous towards conquered foes, only severe 
upon system, where the well-being of the empire required an 
example to be made ; and Xerxes, the second and inferior form 
of the tyrant, weak and puerile as well as cruel, selfish, fickle, 
timid, licentious, luxurious, easily worked on by courtiers and 
women, superstitious, vain-glorious, destitute of all real magoa^ 
nimity, only upon occasion ostentatiously parading a generous 
act when nothing had occurred to ruffle his feelings." 

On the other hand we have the character of Croesus 
drawn with an art which economizes evei^ incident of 
his pathetic stoiy ; and a long gallery of the Hellenic 
chiefs and statesmen, so distinctly marked, and by such 
sligl^t indications, that their individuality is frequently 
a marvel of moral characterization. "We know The* 
mistocles, for example, as we know him from no other 
writer, not even from Thucydides ; and Aristides, 
Cleomenes, Periander, Pausanias, and others, as if 
Shakspeare himself had been the chronicler of their 
actions. With an art of elaboration inferior to 
Shakspeare, but equal, at least, to his own dramatic 
successors, Herodotus renders even the peculiarities 
of his women — Tomyris, Nitocris, Gorgo, Artemisia ; 
and in his male and female portraits he accom- 
plishes this result by making them speak for them- 
selves, not by describing them; in short, by that 
essentially dramatic method in which Colonel Mure 
allows he has been more suceessful than any other 
historian of antiquity. 

As to his pathos, how numerous are the pictures. 
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hamorouB person au /and, and, as Hamlet tsayw, ^ a 
fellow of infinite jest." 






Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale 
HU infinite variety. " 

And it is this Tariety which exempts him eternally 
from the layages of both age and custom. He is not 
only historian, but geographer, traveller, naturalist, 
mjrthologer, moralist, and antiquarian all in one. Not 
only is his history itself panoramic, but he blends it 
with sketches of religions, graphic descriptions of 
countries, elaborate portraitures of the extremes of 
savage and civilized life, striking moral reflections, 
piquant anecdotes, curious antiquarian and philosophical 
disquisitions, legends, measurements, computations, 
criticisms — not all, perhaps, equally happy or correct, 
but all serving the purpose of keeping alive the reader's 
interest, and enhancing and enriching the efiect of the 
composition. An equal variety of treatment — ^now 
pathetic, now comic, occasionally even grotesque, and 
commonly most dramatic — relieves the uniformity of 
continued narration, and serves him in lieu of pictorial 
display. Though, in common with the ancients gene- 
rally, ho neglects natural scenery, and is unable to 
render the effects of the great works he describes, it is 
astonishing how this pictorial power is shown in his 
accounts of remarkable events or actions. Gyges in 
the bedchamber of Candaules, Artemisia at Saiamis, 
Arion chanting the Orthian, the charge of the Athe- 
nians at Marathon, are instances of its exhibition, and 
instances out of many. The various contests, and 
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cause uncomipted by artifice. In this respect we 
thick injustice has been done to Herodotus by a com- 
parison which treats his composition as if it were rude 
and inartistic. It has been said that children and 
servants are Herodotean in their style of narration, 
and that their "says he's" and " says she's" are employed 
with similar laxity. " If an educated man," says an 
ingenious writer, " were giving an account of the late 
change of Administration, he would say — ' Lord Pal- 
merston resigned; and the Queen sent for Lord 
Derby.' A porter telJs the story as if he had been hid 
behind the curtains of the Royal bed at Windsor, — 
^ So, Lord Palmerston says, '* I cannot manage this 
French business ; I must go out." . So the Queen says, 
— says she, " Well, then, I must send for Lord Derby — 
that's all." ' This is in the very manner of the Father 
of History." Now, we repudiate this comparison 
entirely. The Father of History is dramatic iu his 
conceptions, and so far resembles children and servants; 
but the resemblance is misconceived if it is thereby 
implied that he is equally loose and careless in his 
phraseology. There is a sense of propriety and cor- 
rectness to be taken into account, — the difference 
between a rude and an educated person in respect of 
expressions equally simple, — all the difference, in 
short, which must ever subsist between a groom of any 
age and a gentleman of Halicamassus. We must com- 
pare him not only with the porters of the Agora but 
with the best writers of his time, if we would estimate 
properly the skill, the taste, and even the Attic refine- 
ment of his composition* 
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We have yet to mention one otlier i>oint which w« 
have especially reserved^ becatue we arc dh$i)OHtnl it} 
lay more stress opcrn it than even hi« ifremmt hUh 
grapber. The first esaential of any compomiU/ti wiuU^ 
ever — ^be it poem, treaiiae, hhiiUfry, UtUf, or auKbt 
else — ^is nnitj. How nnieh deiMnndM upou thU mMy 
is clearly and snfficaentlj stated ; for io tUb wif i^t$ 
our power of TiewFmg a oosmpotti^u m a wh^, msA 
of deriving pleasnre frvm the ^jaany whkii wif ^AiM^JKhy 
obtain of it t]u-angh our perc!e>ptit«i vf tW mS/a:^/^- 
nexion of its ports and of tb«ir juiutuiil «i(»(;^«<bMUC4;. 
Moreover^ it is a c]iialitj wliifiii it iis difikniH iv JJdAy^ 
to histcHj for many xeaaonE; of wIim^ iAtiff jbugut vI^»^mhm( 
is this — that the incddentt^ of hitA^^, \v iktu'y ^lnHkUi,- 
stantial Tarietj;, outdtiep miC ^^j^^v tU; liuiiU. t^iii^i 
composition would xmyuifb uyut. tu^Mi- Ak W^^ tW 
nnity of hirtofj tan ht only i^ <^iii)>iu*tiiM; ; M#i) tU; 
extent to wLSeii h xsmr t^ iairiy v(^l<a44M^ iU^j^tfiiMi^ Vi^ 
the skill of ilffC lus^nriaiL jUid ir'^tt*^, ^mi^^ MM«Mi»^>yi' 
to which i» iusadifauU: iatVK i^ t^MiAiuuvi' Of4i^i^^i- iu 

of degreie — tu tjtKHUWiL. wriu'^i iuii;.v ^^ isnuMlt!^',^ Utw 
what is tJU; ^pa<v»R ^mhuiju^, uiiiw" *^^ w^- v^iMi^uuMt ii vm 
the largest t^M^nm»m0» ^^ CA«4M^^'Maf .<fcU. 4>i^;i«^ •^it; 
the least laenikx; i4 ^fiU^iif judUxui^. x(;MiUvi4^ i- >^v>*' </ 
feet ? To axttfwer tiufc ^U)MfUt«i. wi '^y-t^* ^ >liji v..v v«' 
is to claim for jbiua |^bt^>M> ti^^j lugi^i^ yi.^u«^ ^ ->-' '«ti^ 
to the historian'is art. Wjao i^ c^^^** . '^h:' 

theme 1 Who JiatJ apread au^wup*^- v«- ". "^J 
with less sacrifice of infinite v^u^a;* :. wi-"^ 
larger and more apagntfiOHtit jvi^o^ "* - -i=r-'^^ 
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the world lias had many taming points, but none more 
cardinal than the patriotic agony which Greece under- 
went in her stroggle with the Barbarian. The contest 
grew gradnallj out of antipathies oi race, the separa- 
tion of continents, the fixed oppugnance of East and 
West. Its progress involred the collision of powers 
incompatible, and of enormous aggregates, in a critical 
struggle for freedom against despotism, and for ad- 
vancement in face of Oriental permanence. The great 
king drew together half the force of Asia, and hurled 
it upon a few communities of proud and stubborn 
hearts, on whose half-conscious resistance the ciyiliza- 
tion of Europe largely depended ; and the writer who 
conceived the idea of celebrating their victory, com- 
bined with it the comprehensive plan of a history of 
the known world, and pursued the two objects in 
conjunction with a marvellous facility of adjustment 
In the theme or in himself he found the motive or the 
excuse for including, if not all, by &r the largest part 
of what was then known of the actual history of man- 
kind. He followed up the antecedents of the races 
who sent their contingents to the struggle, in a Series 
of episodes on their habits, monuments^ and achieve- 
ments ; he ascended in idea to the remotest times and 
the most distant territories, and bejond the borders 
even of &ble, and he brought all his vast accumulations 
by different streams into one channel, and, as we 
maintain, for one purpose, — a Mr comparison, to the 
eternal credit of the conquering race. He so disposed 
his episodes that he should not sacrifice their varied 
particulars, and that they should least interfere with 
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the onward current of his story ; and his art Ux til- 
respect accuses him of that higher design whicli -v 
persist, according to the popular notion, in inipntiii 
to him. Here and there he fell short of his ina.t:»l 
his grasp was unequal to. his impulse ; the richness 
his conception allowed many of its elements to eso€|.i 
him j but the boast remains, that he brought a la.x»c^ 
mass and variety of materials to bear concenti-i^^^ 
upon one issue than any historian, not forgetting^ ^^_ 
Gibbon ; while he attained the unity he sought 
so little formality and obtrusiveness, that his pi*^ 
biographer can. lower his conception of it to tli^ 
bration of one 'u>cut, «.nd the history of the rise, 
and progress of one empire. On this point, ^ 
confidence, but with unfdgned respect, we beg to ^. 
emphatically from the Ber. Mr. Rawlinson. ^ 

At the same time we must not forget that i^ -^ 
to the zeal and penetratioa with which this geic^-j^^ ^ 
has ransacked liis author, and has brought int^ .^^ 
position a variety of forgotten passages, that ^^ ^^ 
been able to £ofuid on hi» labours our \\^.^ ^ 2^ 
histoidan. HILsi biography of Herodotn* U itx ^^^^ 
excellent, and sl eredit to hi» Univewity t^^ ^_^ 
to himsel£ TTia traiwlatLon, «^«o, thou^i Wi^ ^^^ 
as to the clioioe of partiwiUr expres)«*iouti, ,^^^ 
to a little nndne fa«tidiou«tte««, w« bav^ *^>\3^^^ 
as we have tested it, wiperior to iiii P^'^di«ic,*^V^^^ , 
labours of liis aBetociate*, Cohml l^w\i^^^J*^^>^' 
Gardner W^iHtirtson, are better kiwv^ki^ ^i^A* 
tunity may l><3 £<jxitxdi oi xi^nd^r^^H )^^^\j^ki . »^ 

completed. t^ 
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MONTALEMBEBT 

OK THE 

POLITICAL FUTFRE OF ENGLAND.' 



The famous treatise which first rendered honour to 
the Teutonic race was the work of a stranger. The 
Historian who described their habits with a terse 
eloquence was one of a people cosmopolitan and im- 
peiialy who aspired to be first of the nations of the 
earth. But in the pine forests of the l^orth he had 
seen the apparition of a savage, like the strong man oi 
MUUni, shaking his invincible locks ; and he pourtrayed 
its features with a vigour which is proof of his admira> 
tioii. The work of Tacitus was such a panegyric that 
critics have studied it for tittces of hidden satire and 
implied disparagement of his countrymen. Our duty 
is, happily, not so invidious. Unlike our savage ances- 
tors, we are conscious of the compliment ; and when 
we are pointed at as a model nation by a man so illus- \ 
trious as the Count de Montalembert — so illustrious by 
his birth, his talents, and his virtues — we hail his tes- 
timony without scruple or diffidence. At all events^ 



* "JDe rAvenir de rAngleterre, par le Corate de Montalem- 
heri.'* Piiris : Didier, 1S5Q. \]&AN\e7i^^ \\x \.Va Ttnie* of 
JUiirch 27, 1856.] 
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we discuss it from our own point of view. To us the 
judgment of foreigners is simply the judgment of pos- 
terity ; and of so distinguished a foreigner the j)raises. 
are very precious. 

It is of no moment that we were not even aware, 
till this instant, that it was necessary for some one to 
utter a word in our behalf. It appears, nevertheless, 
that we were treated as moribund ; and that, without 
knowing it, we were on the point of being given over 
by the philosophical faculty. " Que va devenir VATtgU- 
terre ? se deinande-t-on partout sur le Continent,** Our 
neighbours were expecting our appBoachiug dissolution, 
and shaking their heads without affectation of pity. 
They consider that our proceedings of late have been 
almost suicidal — that we have braved the laws of 
political logic in a vain attempt to reconcile order and 
liberty, tradition and progress. It seems that we havo 
been unconsciously victimized by halting liberals and 
conceited aristocrats, who hoped to escape despotism 
while repulsing the revolution ; and that we are 
declining into the state of coma which is a conse- 
quence of such credulity. It is even hinted that we 
have ourselves misgivings as to our predicament ; but 
to this we must demur. We are simply in the posi- 
tion of the patient who awoke, as he supposed, in his 
average state of health, and was disconcerted by find- 
ing the College of Physicians at his bed-side. As we 
perspire with apprehension at their ominous whispers, 
it is some consolation to hear even one of them declare 
that the time is not yet come to measure \i& ^o^^ ^xxs. 
cof&D. We are grateful to Wie maiv ^\io\i^^ ^<5?c^*xix.^^ 
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to express his conviction, even *^ non pas sans ttne cer- 
taine defiance,'* that his brethren were premature in coi^ 
demniog tis to the undertaker. 

We are still more surely comforted when he gives 
his reasons for his opinion, and when we find them 
a scientific expression of omr loose confidence in our 
own sensations. Thank God we are not mistaken in 
supposing that our blood circulates and that our pulse 
is beating stilL As for the other doctors, they were 
quacks. We remember how one of them was once 
present at a Westminster election, and predicted a 
tremendous revolution as inevitable. We know that 
our normal state of effervescence is not an inflamma- 
tory crisis. We allow that we sometimes amuse our- 
selves with sinister auguries, and that we hold au grand 
jour la dmiqm de nos infirmity ; but we also know 
that our periodical predictions of a catastrophe from 
occasional excitement or intervening torpor have been 
so far invariably disappointed. We are grumblers like 
our sailors ; but, like our sailors, we have never so 
much confidence in our ship as when the wind is blow- 
ing freely. The same wind scatters the leaves ci onr 
vaunted oak, to deposit at its roots the germs of fer- 
tility. If it threatens tornadoes, we are none the less 
persuaded, as M. de Montalembert observes, that " to^ 
cela a paasi et passera comtne une pluie cParaffe.'^* For 
all our Crimean floundering, and notwithstandiDg 
even '-les micomptes d*une premise eampagne,'* we 
still imagine ourselves a great people. Possibly we 
may flatter ourselves, foolishly and in secret, as M. 
de Montalembert says we do, that we are the greatest 
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people in exiateuce. At leant wa lu'o protHl i imt liu 
should think we liave good rcuhf^iiH i'ttr i\u* *itjh\\rlit)nf 
and ^* that it only dep<;udH oa our»i<;lv<;N to i't;iidt;r tlu'iu 
more satisfiEustorj BtilL** 

May we then look for tlAea* i'«aKoii» iu «/ui- j*«>;irKi»4 
sions or our prospectts, Iri our iuiititutiuiih «/i hi i.1u- 
habitades of our raoef M- d»; MouU*l<;ujU:it j/* n;* jv4.r. 
that our instittitiozifi and Laljiu. lut'.uiuJiy «>«^ii4.;,j#4,i.il, 
that they act and z-fsaci upou <:a«;ii oii*«5i ^ iiu'. i*< ». »»'^'- 
so clear a£ to ixi<u2- iiidiijp<Mibaui<- umvi^ tw V^ ''i#* i.i«.>#iii* 
of their rtlatioL. or »'iii':i. of Ui«riu vv«yu*o ;.;</ lii.-.^. *1 ivi- 
were drajrziij? our au*;u<>rt. 'J 'jiij;^ ' ■>•.* ««* *.» .'maIj- 
*'take a/50o-Ji:t of •rjiuunui'.joix- */•- ^-•so* -.y..*!/...-*.' .oj.. 
which are auo-i'siitj oui «iii. u::if!j."ji>'«-* .•••:•' 
whatever Eng^laxid't >jU}^ii*»;ia '-tiji',*;- v 'J.^--. ..-.. . 
fancy I can discern a i^uaraTjv^. ' v - ' t • . -i ■ 

Looky he say 8, primarily a*, v^ ' -*",':' •■-•-•»- - 
logic. Though we have laid do*?. '/• i*''^-/ ' *•'■.■ 
we resist its clearest cousequei^c;^. ' 
us to Utopia or Tophet. W«: ;a'i^» 

terminology of the middle >i^=:- - * 

still in the days of Eliza'oet: * '" 

Queen's forces ; our chief trio<ji»^ 

the ti-anquillity of our streeu. ^if* '< 

even ourselves, hersubjecir. aii'' i»*. 

"We leave to Royalty the 'jiittly ' 

take its substance ; and wo u^ji'- - 

^vithout sacrificiug our mu^i^ .• 
hand, in YCh^^ w*.- ejecte* - - 
the teruptutioii ^L• buovc- 
sagacity, we reLraui*'. 
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escaped the smbjection consequent upon the unlimited 
triamph of either. 

In the next place, our panegyrist maintains that our 
aristocracy is unequalled in the history of the world 
Our system of party divides it into reht/i, and induces 
that competition which provides men of position to 
initiate or to lead the questions of the future. Simul- 
taneously it opens its ranks to young and vigorous 
elements ; it absorbs talent while it rejects its own 
superfluous cadets ; it takes from, while it reinforces- 
the ranks of the Commons. It is not an order or a 
caste, but un veritable patridat politique et national 
It attaches little importance to equality of birth, and 
only obtains the words misalliance and pa/rvenu by 
adoption from another language. It retains its antique 
valour, as witness Balaklava, while it adds a zeal for 
social improvements, as witness Lords Stanley and 
Shaftesbury. Nevertheless, the access to power and 
influence is easier now to men of capacity than it evei 
was elsewhere; and of this Mr. Layard, by a Strang 
misconception, is taken for an evidence. "La refom 
administrative est dej^ jugee dans V esprit de Urns / 
hommes eclaires,*^ The extension of education has i 
happily created a crowd of aspirants for office ; or 
Mr. Drummond would say, "There are more pigs t 
teats ;" and this is " le pltis graml pirU de la so 
anglaise'^ Happily there are yet sufficient legisls 
administrative, and judicial functions to occupy, as 
have ever done, the English aristocracy, in thi 
ticular wisely distinguished from the French. 
aristocracy, we are told, is a body which r 
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who take part in them. Neither birth, the beie noire 
of the Kevolationist, nor eloquence, the beU noire of 
the Absolutist, exercises undue influence here. From 
Walpole to Peel, the principal rdie has been often 
filled by men whose birth was inferior to that <^ the 
majority of their auditors On the other hand, the 
mere ^' beau parleur'* instantly descends to his proper 
place, "c'e«< H dire, Ms bae,' while the title of "orator" 
has a peculiar meaning, and is regarded as a rare dis- 
tinction. In respect of its mutual courtesies and sense 
of fair play, M. de Montalembert's view of Parliament 
is perfectly paradisaicaL The sincere friends of liberty 
must desire that it should maintain a proper reciprocal 
action with the English press^ from which, or from a 
new Cromwell, it has little to fear at present ; while it 
seems destined, unless " a horde of barbarians "' iuTade 
it, to be '^ ^ terre pranUee de Vhereditie du pouvoir et de 
V eloquence politique,*' 

But the best pledge of our future, and a nobler dis- 
tinction than even our Parliament, is the way in which 
we treat our youth. Under the modest name <^ schools 
we possess three or four vast foundations, at which the 
children of all our wealthy &milies obtain a manly and 
classic culture. These are distinguished from everything 
analogous in France by two characteristics — their anti- 
quity and their rural situation. The moral and mate- 
rial standard of boyhood is thus hi^pily maintained, 
and the boys, surrounded by noble and wholesome 
associations, have £sicilities for acquiring the discipline 
of self-government. Compare them, says M. de Monta- 
lembert, with the pupils of the French seminaries, not 
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only in their HiudioH iiiul m^liixfl ilfinrniiiMiii lnH in 
tlieir sports and oxerciM<r.s. Wc- imi.^l. wii<«li Hu I'iiwn 
boys playing iu tli<; JJroijun, to nini|ii«'li«.ii«i •'••' '"«• 
saying of tlio Duke of W«*lliiipfL«/ii, lij"t "''• >^»-' *••-•• 
that we won the (mttlt^ of Wut^ilo*;." 

In paJisiijg to our ljjiiv<:rtaitii:r, i'.J d« jvi*/. .'.''' •*.''• *• 
observes tlmt ]ji'.-i«r e«iu<;aiivii i>< J>»r. null iit'/i« • !'/«'■>« i" 
thedutiesof publir. J.li-. A nuU'yii-l v;;iu4 li'i. ,/i ."'.y 

attached to tii*-;.- it/js^/o.^^. 'J i.< -i ««•'" ''■'• ■ ' '' 

even the Btatu'w*,-;: viu'ji ii.-i'i.^-..* ^*'*"' *^*-*'/.- ■''' "' •• 

tioiiK, j^ive tLeu- t -m-i.;' jitviri*;-?'. '= '• ■••''>'■'■• \ 

whiit they iiiiv*. u«r«.-*^iij«; u^vf* *-.'■**' * *' ^^ '•■••'"' '* '- -' 

requiiTeujeiiih ul '.:*•.- |/ji;ai;-; ' •'• •'' ■•'• ' ' " 

of the kLxj^tzv.\\.\i. i-eo*!;i ^iij; -•'''■ '" " 

niaiy aid- aua i^u'^*:;..- 

instniciioij yj- r.u.;,„,x;^ '; 

by luc^aiiK oi ttiei! o^^k'^ >.-*- /*'- ■' -' ' ■ »^ 

that sj-»oiiwtiu»r.»u.- «<:'.« ^. ■ • 

France Luv«. x-jsi\. j; \«^ -.,/ 

tLeir colnti;i*i*> j.^e.u-i.. 

f^extfcJtief. o' ■ fui:,«'xr.. / 
authof-it;^' J iu*^,^i0.^i .^^^,. 

a;;jcju i/v ViMoAt ij'.^« o *-i#»^^ 

C^iiLo^c «ftUC tj,»^«f ^«il'iM;^ ^ . « 
Jb«e iMtVfc, ;/<, ^#< 
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against the encroaching tendencies to tlie unity of 
■absolutism. 

The English church and the governing classes, he 
further maintains, are making noble efforts, which he 
exemplifies, for the reclamation and amelioration of 
the disorganized multitudes that have reversed the 
ancient proportions of English society. At the same 
time, the English domination in India, as regards the 
benefits it confers on the natives, is a consoling and 
marvellous spectacle. But of all our exhibitions, the 
most exemplary is our respect for each other's opinions. 
Our majorities do not tyrannize, as in Europe and the 
United states ; nor is any public man, as there, con- 
<lemned to permanent unpopularity. Our love of " fair 
play " may be the most recent of our virtues, but it is 
the most noble and the most enviable. The sentiment 
of public honour, also, is more influential with us than 
with others. So our independent energy in a thou- 
sand instances substitutes itself for State direction, and 
is the foundation of a variety of rights which happily 
preserve us from social monotony. Our social institu- 
tions are " supported by voluntary subscription ;" and, 
though we are given to philanthropy and '*/e comfort,'* 
these propensities neither enervate our institutions nor 
our characters. We enjoy through our press a complete 
and sincere publicity ; the English, unlike the French 
reporters (the Jownial des Dibats excepted), are cha- 
racterized by a severe probite, and even persons attacked 
in our newspapers are allowed to defend themselves in 
their columns. M. de Montalembert has his own little 
quarrel with the English journals, and especially with 
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the advantage of Borne ; that even the EDcumbered 
Estates Act was mainly operating to transfer the 
estates of Cromwellian proprietors to la bourgeoisie 
Catholique ; that the English Church had lost by a 
glorious exodus the flower of its priesthood, les 
premiers cTentre tons, les premiers par la vertu, comiM 
par le talent, la science, et V eloquence ; that the chapel 
of Pugin at Cambridge communicates a contagious 
fervoui*, and that the Cathedral of St. George at South- 
wark overwhelms the contemplative passenger; that 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with Home was 
only prevented par unfomatique Ecossais, Lord Eglin- 
toun ; nevertheless, of one phase of the future we are 
certain — that notwithstanding all these real or fancied 
advances of the Papacy, the English will continue a 
Protestant people. The very instincts of race which 
M. de Montalembert admires, and which he thinks 
would survive even the destruction of our institutions, 
repudiate a dominion which was never much to our 
taste, and which has been growing more and more 
unwelcome for -centuries. We are more distant from 
Eome than ever in virtue of that liberty of thought 
which Englishmen prize as dearly as their political 
liberty, and perhaps even more; while if Home tends 
to oppose and England to uphold political and religious 
freedom, as two manifestations of the same impulse, — 
as both come to see that the issue is one, their in- 
veterate feud must become irreconcilable. 

On the other hand, we are able to agree with M. de 
Montalembert, that the future of England still rests 
with itsel£ "We will not discuss his question, whiclkof 
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.the two democracies we tend to adopt; wtMfitM^ H4 

equal candidature for political |x/w«r will i0#s/>r>^^^l i^ 

equality before the law, IjeCore i)i« t«X'l^ti«f#'4^/ 4itjM 

before the enemy ; or wyjether we tdiaJI ^miUft ^/U il*^ 

course which he deprecatei$, a<id whUAi h^ 4M^$M^v^fi$ ^ 

be symbolized by CarlyH M«»tiiiMrxitaJi;is0d Vx t^'^^^^^^^^ 

and profiered mote iwartJy aaud di^^w^J/ I// '^^'^^^ja, 

Albert at the TtbutjAt<mm, Jfektt at M ^^*fuU w^ ^^^ 

the masters erf" our deartkir^ li^ it wJUat it i***/- Mr^ 

are an island, wkln xiMRilar JLdMMt'ud^ ii«*<l '^ut^i^ur ^•itw 

tectiona The Hbcrtaet <^ Kt^^^M^. <i* J^^ i"!^"**^^^ 

Jerrold said wiuOy, ^ar^ yp^a^^^i '*a* WU**^'* ^^ 

institatkm% wbdiftevier Vt iiUjJif *AM»ij^^i^^ ^^'^ ***^?* 

liberties, aze not of j^gMMa/, j^vif v*^^ <i****A ^^i'^*^/^^*.^^ 

We are not di— ijiy<4 vr ^^ ^^ '^ 'yV**^^Wfcj 

elsewhere. IL lidUr >idi«0i«^ *^ •'^^^ •#'/<**4- 

last hsdf-eeutary ^P$ CAanrtivaV,^*^ i^**. ♦v^/^.wt* ^ "* 

perished ihrcwii^iiqK. ^fe -tiv^^ ^* «^/ >^'«**A'> "' 

hardened by eaUaiSf^^ttigsr ai/|0M«i;#«i^ . ^^^^ id^g ^^k. 

in them too iMiiL ^» a^ ;iuMKi^ -/ ^y«**# «^4 ^. 

thize wiUi ikoms^ vW JifiiMit^^ #^ «>»>'J.<>^ ^-y^^^^ 

we aet ih^Sf mMimini it^ *fi tm m) f^ V '^^^^^f^^m^^ 

we wocdd ^«afeM|J5r ^iMM^ g„|^ i«i^ >^ #vs.^* 

could. 'W^f a«<? naiiinj V -^m^ ^^.^ 
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them tttfujr f^H4fe iy i*!*' ^f^mmk^ ,tr* ^ 
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The latter statesman is summing up his experience of 
Constitutional Liberty and the causes of its ^ilure in 
Finance- after a variety of experiments. From M. de 
Vill^le downwards, he tracks one impediment, one 
serious and sufficient obstacle, which he marks with a 
special and memorable emphasis. This obstacle, to 
which in turn we point, is> that every French Minister 
has had to reckon with an obdurate " Parti Pr^tre.** 
This evil, which glimmered through the first Bestora- 
tion, through the session of 1815, which has steadily 
continued since, and which stiU exists, in ^te of 
so many storms and such increasing intelligence^ is, 
according to JVL Guizot, " a tear, declared by a con- 
siderable i^ortion of the Catholic Church against 
existing French society, its principles^ its organisation 
political and civil, its origin, and its tendencies.** In 
short, so long as this war continues, civil liberty in 
France will be imable to maintain itself in durable 
tranquillity. It has been won, as we know, only to be 
lost ; it will be recovered only to be again emperilled. 
Until the "Parti Pr^tre" is effectually restrained, 
M. de Montalembert himself will emulate Tacitus in 
vain. In vain he will paint the completeness of Eng- 
lish freedom, so long as he approves the half only d 
England's experience, and is ready to imitate only half 
ci its example. 
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16 Will na Marry Hbr? {2s.) Bv John Lang» Esq. 

17 Sbcrrt op a Lira. (8«.) By M. M. Bell. 

18 LovAL Heart; or, the Trappers, {\s.6d.) 

19 Thr Ex-Wira. {2s.) By John Lang. 



BV nZSS SDGEIVORTH. 

In feap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth. Is, 6d, 

Thb Absintrb. | Maxgiuvrino. 

Ennui. | Vivian. 

'*Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says, that the rich h 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sket 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted fur 
country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately a 
for hers." 



BV LADV CATHARINE LONG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, flu 
Sir Roland Ashton. | Thb First Lieutbnant's St* 



BV IVASHZNGTON IRVING. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth. I«. Qd, 



Olivbr Goldsmith. 

LiPB UP Mahomet (The). 

Lives op Mahomet's Successors (The). 



Salmagundi. 

Knickbrbockbr's New Yc 
Woolpert's Roost. 



/ 



BV THE MISSES IVA^NER. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpoice each, boards ; or, in cloth, 2« 
Hills of the Shatbmuc (The). | Wide, Wide World (The). 

Price Two Shillmg^, \x>ax^« Yrw* Oxi^ %\SK\\!»^, boards. 



EOUTLEDGE'S 
CHEAP SEBIES. 



■a boudi, Ij. pa Volume, untets aptdlted. 

He a »Uffil swl D»rkn««. Oowt 

44 »DrifM fit Accepunea. RainnoMf. 

7 Oiir MlsrcltonT. rn(M* HiwjA. 
M MariiieritE deValaii (ii.) A. Dunmi. 
« *Vi5«,ni- FounrtULM. VlKI-A 



S AldeTEhatandAllAtuiuiU'l!i.l 

1 EvanEclino (It,) LiinsMAm. 

2 Itau, vtth AnEcdolM l^i.l 

na BridlnRnndi of Spain <li,) Vai/ll^. 

se *L1fc Ini Siumu. Sdhi. 

7 The AtticM ie>.) Sam! 




